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Hhe politics of 
baloney 


mmmmm orgive me for sounding cynical. 

■ South of the border, Americans em- 
I barked on an audacious social odyssey 
when the purportedly dull and unimag- 
inative Walter Mondale took the bold 
I and unprecedented step of appointing 
I Congresswoman Geraldine Ferraro as 
his Vice-Presidential running mate. 

North of the border, it was status quo poli¬ 
tics as usual. For all the lip service paid to 
women’s issues, women are still a nonevent. 

Both Conservatives and Liberals have a lot 
to learn about good PR manners. Brian Mul- 
roney, who had agreed to a Chatelaine inter¬ 
view in June, suddenly became inaccessible 
when the federal election was called, and our 
letter requesting an interview with John 
Turner was never acknowledged. That a one- 
hour interview could deliver over three million 
Chatelaine readers left both parties unmoved. 

Requests for policy papers on women’s issues 
produced equally meagre results: Mulroney’s 
office sent a single speech; Turner’s office told 
us “policy was still being formulated.” This left 
me to glean the Liberal and Conservative can¬ 
didates’ positions on women’s issues from the 
scant public record. 

To begin with, consider these deplorable sta¬ 
tistics: in the last House, nine of 139 Liberal 
MPs were women; of 100 Tories, three were 
women. And not a single woman felt secure 
enough to be a candidate in either the Tory or 
Liberal leadership race. 

Brian Mulroney’s ideas on women’s issues 
seem to rest entirely on the speech he delivered 
to 2,000-plus professional women in Toronto 
last May. In it, he outlined nine “clear and 
irreversible” commitments to women: full pen¬ 
sion reform; a homemaker’s pension; discus¬ 
sion about child care with other levels of gov¬ 
ernment and business; the doubling of women’s 
representation on federal boards, commissions 
and agencies; affirmative action compliance by 
companies doing business with the federal gov¬ 
ernment; control of pornography; federal as¬ 
sistance for victims of family violence; a cen¬ 


tral registry to track court-ordered mainte¬ 
nance and custody settlements; and a program 
to train women for new-technology jobs. 

He added he was satisfied with the current 
abortion provisions in the Criminal Code and 
also announced plans for an economic summit 
that would put women’s economic equality at 
the top of the agenda. 

Barely a peep was heard from Mulroney 
thereafter, until his announcement in July of 
59 PC candidates in Quebec, which included 
nine women. Mulroney singled out Gabrielle 
Bertrand, widow of a former Quebec premier, 
for her “elegance.” Neither the choice nor the 
language testifies to a man in sync with mod¬ 
ern women. 

The signals from John Turner have been 
equally disquieting. Like other Liberal leader¬ 
ship hopefuls anxious to woo women delegates, 
Turner lost no time in paying tribute to his 
mother. He stumbled over the feminist catch 
phrase “equal pay for work of equal value” in 
an early debate and boasted that his Toronto 
law firm, McMillan Binch, was an exemplary 
equal-opportunity employer (six of 42 partners 
are women). In fact, Turner seemed more in 
character patronizing a female editor at Mac¬ 
lean’s who was trying to ask him a question 
(“Down, girl”) or patting Iona Campagnolo’s 
bottom. 

Turner’s public pronouncements on women’s 
issues have been sketchy at best and often con¬ 
tradictory. In one instance, Turner has said he 
prefers affirmative action to be voluntary; 
elsewhere, that he would exact affirmative ac¬ 
tion compliance from companies on govern¬ 
ment contract. 

Hopefully, after the election, the new Prime 
Minister will agree to speak to Chatelaine 
readers about his specific plans to move 
women into the political and economic main¬ 
stream. Women are fed up with empty postur¬ 
ing. What we want are concrete policies and 
enforcement—and we will hold the new leader 
accountable. 

MILDRED ISTONA, EDITOR 
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THE IOSTCOIOURS OF SAMARKAND 


nd has parted ancient sands and unearthed the great "Lost Colours of 


A restless Revlon wii 

Samarkand." Tamerlanes Golds and Rubies and Lapis Lazulis. Khans Mystic Indigo Pools. All 
the fruits, all the treasures of Samarkand await your eyes, your lips, your nails...your face. 
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D.V. 

by Diana Vreeland 

“Tedious pronouncements 
on fashion and 
fashionable people ” 

H ave you ever seen 
Jack Nicholson do his 
impression of Ahmet 
Ertegun, the recording 
industry magnate? You 
haven't? Darling, where have 
you been? Certainly not keeping 
company with Diana Vreeland, 
the aging society doyenne and a 
former editor at both Harper's 
Bazaar and Vogue, whose crisp 
pronouncements on fashion and 
fashionable people are a staple 
of the New York cocktail-party 
circuit. Gathered together in a 


CRITICS CHOICE 


Diane Arbus grew up rich and 
spoiled, the daughter of New York 
department-store owners, and she 
longed to be “a great sad artist.” 
She got her wish, producing exqui¬ 
sitely grim photographs of circus 
freaks and other human accidents, 
until, in 1971, tortured by depres¬ 
sion and loneliness, she slit her 
wrists at the age of 48. Her story 
echoes those of other creative 
women—the writers Sylvia Plath 
and Anne Sexton—who matured in 
the 1950s and who battled depres- 


book edited by George Plimpton 
and Christopher Hemphill, these 
pronouncements, at first amus¬ 
ing, become tedious until finally 
the determined superficiality is 
chilling. Vreeland's ma¬ 
jor complaint about 
World War II? After it 
ended, "you were no 
longer fitted for night¬ 
gowns"—you had to 
buy them ready-made. 

It's not that Vree¬ 
land is simpleminded. 

A woman of talent and 
ambition, she has 
amply demonstrated 
her shrewdness. But she 
belongs to an era in 
which women were ex- 


sion and a certain aliena¬ 
tion from the domestic 
pursuits of other women 
to emerge as artists. Pa¬ 
tricia Bosworth, a very 
good popular biographer 
who wrote Montgomery 
Clift, is hampered 
by lack of cooperation from Ar¬ 
bus’s two daughters and ex-hus¬ 
band Alan, and by the fact that she 
could not reprint any of Arbus’s 
gripping photographs. Perhaps to 
compensate, she provides too much 
detail about the New York artistic 
scene and other peripheral topics. 
Still, the book offers a haunting por¬ 
trait of a woman of privilege and tal¬ 
ent whose photographic images 
suggested “the secret experiences 
that are within all of us.” 

Random House, $23.95 


pected to be light and gay (in the 
old sense of the word), and as 
such, she is a profoundly irrel¬ 
evant voice out of time. 
Random House , $21 


WIRED 

by Bob Woodward 

“The depressing story of 
John Belushi's crazy life ” 

f you want to read a 
depressing book, this is 
it. Wired, the story of 
the short crazy life of 
John Belushi, docu¬ 
ments with police-blot¬ 
ter solemnity the exces- 


POWERPLAY 

by Mary Cunningham 

“Harlequin Romance 
crossed with Fortune 500 

Is Mary Cunningham for real? 
The attractive, young Harvard 
business graduate who became 
a feminist heroine when she 
was accused of sleeping with 
her boss is such an odd combi¬ 
nation of arrogance, prissiness 
and naivete that it’s safe to as¬ 
sume no one could possibly 
have invented her. Powerplay , 
written with Fran Shumer, is 
Cunningham's first-person ac¬ 
count of her rapid rise and fall 
at the Bendix Corporation, and 
her eventual marriage to her 
boss, Bill Agee. It is readable 
and, in an inadvertent way, 
wonderfully revealing of both 
Cunningham and Agee. But 
any real points it attempts to 
make about the problems of 
women in the corporate world 
are overshadowed by these two 
bizarre personalities and their 
love affair, the story of which 
reads like a cross between a 
Harlequin Romance and a For¬ 
tune 500 report. 

Musson Book f $22.95 


sive behavior that led to the comedian's death by a drug overdose in 
1982. Friends, such as the actor Dan Aykroyd and Belushi's widow, 
Judy, have objected that Bob Woodward (the Watergate reporter) 
has viewed Belushi's life through the dark glass of a dirty syringe, 
concentrating on his insatiable appetite for cocaine and the not-so- 
pretty effects the drug had on his personality. Belushi does emerge as 
the last person you'd invite home for dinner, an overgrown bloated 
child who could not or would not take care of himself. The book has 
no moral framework and makes no profound points about drug 
abuse. Instead, it is an itemized account of one man's journey into 
self-destruction, the only difference being that this man had many 
famous Hollywood names for traveling companions. 

Musson Book, $25.95 JUDITH TIMSON 


DIANE ARBUS 

by Patricia Bosworth 

“The biography of a 
talented suicidal photographer 


yy 
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There’s simply no substitute for the style of Vidal Sassoon 


Introducing New 
Styling Mousse 

For versatile styles 
you’ll need a swirl 
of mousse. It helps 
hair stay exactly where 
you put it. Gives it 
more body. Makes it look 
thicker. Vidal Sassoon 
created this mousse to 
work with aH hairstyles. 
Whether short or long, 
straight or curly, it 
can make your hair 
look its best and stay 
that way. In light and 
extra control formulas. 

So when it comes to 
hair style, there’s 
simply no substitute 
for the style of 
Vidal Sassoon. 


VIDAL 

VIDAL , >ASSOON 
sassoon — 

*?t“ l"Tg MoVsS E j 
M n ii c SE wise en pi- 


r *rRA CONTROL FOR*# 1 * 
WITH CONDITIONERS 

, in body, Mine**-5ft 
f maximum styling ve***"’ 


l, CHT CONTROL FORMULA 
WITH CONDITIONERS 

foams m body. MM** Jft 
* maximum styling versat'" 


Introducing New 
Styling Gel 

When you want a more 
stylized look, reach for this 
clear gel. It lets you curve, 
contour and sculpt your 
hair. Gives it body and 
shine. Makes it look sleek 
without looking stiff or 
feeling sticky. 


MAINIItN 

avec REVITALISANTS 

n $ure volume et 


^UR MAINTIEN tEGE R 
AVEC REVITALISANTS 

Assure volume et 
fogies sortes de coilf ^ r05 


VIDAL 

SASSOON 

STYLING 

GEL 


G E L E E 

DEMISE ENPLlS 


Pour des cticveux 
la hauteur de la ntod« 


VIDAL SASSOON 
HAIR CARE 

If you don't look good, we don't look good. 





Haute Mode, 


It goes beyond colour. 
Gives you healthier looking 
every time you use it. 


Colour once, 
and you can’t 
believe it. 

The healthier look 
of your hair. 

The healthier feeling. 
Colour again. 

And again. 

The improvement 
continues. 

It may sound incredible. 
But the more 
you live with it, 
the more you know 
Haute Mode 
truly is incredible. 

Truly. 



©Cosmair Canada Inc., 1984 
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MOVIES 





1984 


"Albert Finney plays a tragic 
clownish alcoholic" 

A lbert Finney is the rescuer of this 
movie, which broods like the som¬ 
nolent Mexican volcano under which 
it is located. The director, John Hus¬ 
ton, Hollywood’s grand old man, 
gives a grand old-fashioned produc¬ 
tion of the screenplay based on the 
1947 novel by Malcolm Lowry. Fin¬ 
ney plays a former British consul 
who is living in Mexico and is an alcoholic bent 
on self-destruction. We watch him reel drunk- 
enly toward his end, and through him we see 
Europe reeling toward the Second World War 
with its values shattered. Jacqueline Bisset 
plays the wife whom Finney rejects, and An¬ 
thony Andrews is his half-brother, who is re¬ 
turning to England to fight the war. Finney’s 
character is in many ways the best of the 
three—the most sensitive, the most imagina¬ 
tive—but he lacks all conviction. Finney makes 
him a tragic clownish figure. 


CRITIC'S CHOICE 

ARIANNE 
AND JUUANE 

"An award winner about two sisters 
in postwar Germany" 

I This German movie won the top award at the Venice Film Fes¬ 
tival in 1981 and only now has been released in Canada, but it is 
timeless. The director, Margarethe von Trotta, uses the story 
and the relationship of two sisters as a metaphor for Germany 
after the Second World War. The fictional Marianne and 
Juliane, played by Barbara Sukowa and Jutta Lampe, are 
based on two real sisters. The younger was a member of the 
Baader-Meinhof terrorist gang, and the elder worked at a pro¬ 
gressive women’s magazine. Swiftly cutting back and forth in 
time, von Trotta reveals how the lives of Marianne and Juliane 
are intertwined with the long depression of postwar Germany: 
how Juliane was the real rebel against the values of her father, 
a minister, while Marianne was daddy’s girl, and how the sis¬ 
ters slowly changed. Juliane, emotionally involved in her 
younger sister’s fate, keeps trying to find out why she became a 
terrorist, as if the secret to Marianne is the answer to Hitler, 
| the death camps and the madness. 

UNDER THE VOLCANO 



RHINESTONE 

"Dolly Par ton makes 
fun of her love- 
goddess image " 

Rhinestone, the kind of movie 
that cheers up men in locker 

rooms, rests crudely on the pneu¬ 

matic figure of Dolly Parton. 
Only her good nature stops the 

towel-slapping comedy, directed 

by Bob Clark, from being offen¬ 

sive. Parton plays a country 
singer, bumping, grinding and 
singing her heart out in a New 
York bar. She boasts to the 
owner that she can teach a man 
anything—even how to twang 
right—and accepts a bet that she 

can turn a New York cab driver, 
Sylvester Stallone, into another 
Johnny Cash. In this role, Stal¬ 
lone is crude, bumptious and 


clearly missing a couple of cylin¬ 
ders in the head engine. Parton, 
however, manages to rise above 
the material and the way she is 
viewed by Hollywood producers. 
In a sweet, fresh and cheeky per¬ 
formance, she makes fun of her 
love-goddess image and of the 
people who would coarsen it. 



PHAR LAP 

"A true story and 
equine version of 
Chariots of Fire'' 

T his film is an Austra¬ 
lian and equine version 
of Chariots of Fire. It is 
the true story of a 
horse named Phar Lap, 
an Australian 
money- 
inner 
in the 
920s 


who died mysteriously in 1932 
after winning his first big race in 
the United States. In the movie, 
Phar Lap starts off anything but 
a champ. A big ugly colt with 
warts on his face, he is bought 
for a pittance by a trainer, Mar¬ 
tin Vaughan, who believes in his 
bloodlines. A stable boy, Tom 
Burlinson, then teaches the lazy 
horse how to win races. Simon 
Wincer, the film's director, has 
an appreciation of the tension of 
horse racing and a nice touch 
with anticlimax. Right after Phar 
Lap wins everything in sight, the 
goes bad. The horse's suc- 
jss inspires jealousy and 
, and the Mob closes in. 
GINA MALLET 


































Some things can make your heart 

BEAT A LITTLE FASTER. WAGE IS ONE OF THEM. 

_ VivAg e_ 

A NEW FRAGRANCE FROM AVON. 





your moneyis worth...and more 















Sears Carriage Court 


collection is taking 
refinement to the street 
with dash and swagger. 
Fashioned from pure 
wool; rich to the touch, 
resplendent with color. 


In Custom Petite sizes 
4 to 16 and Misses’ sizes 
, $175 and $215. 


in most larger 
Retail stores, 


’s Coat department. 
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PURE VIRGIN WOOL 
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•RELATIONSHIPS 


HE NEW 
ANDROGY NY IN 
MARRIAGE ■■ 



ndrogynous” is a 
term used frequent¬ 
ly now, and not 
just to describe the 
latest male-in¬ 
spired women’s 
underwear or the 
style of certain rock 
singers. Androgy¬ 
ny, the blending of 
.traditional “femin¬ 
ine” and “masculine” charac¬ 
teristics into a new synthesis, 
is also being examined by ex¬ 
perts in human relationships, 
with interesting results: 

• In a recent study by Aus¬ 
tralian psychologist Dr. 
John K. Antill, more than 100 
married couples were asked to 
rate the happiness of their 
marriage, and each partner 
was also asked to rate 
her/himself for so-called mas¬ 
culine and feminine personal¬ 
ity traits. “Masculine” charac¬ 
teristics included assertive¬ 
ness, strong personality, force¬ 
fulness, leadership abilities, 
dominance, aggressiveness and 
ambition. “Feminine” traits 
included loyalty, cheerfulness, 
sympathy, warmth, tender¬ 
ness, gentleness and sensitivity 
to the needs of others. Based on 
the couples’ answers, the study 
concluded that the “feminini¬ 
ty” of both the wife and hus¬ 
band is important in a happy 
marriage. “Couples in which 
both partners were high on 
femininity... were shown to be 
far happier than couples in 
which one or both of the part¬ 
ners were low on this dimen¬ 
sion,” Dr. Antill said. 

• After interviewing thou¬ 
sands of women and 


men, U.S. sociologists Pepper 
Schwartz and Philip Blumstein 
found that both women and 
men who described themselves 
as possessing so-called femin¬ 
ine characteristics—tender¬ 
ness, compassion, understand¬ 


While these Australian 
and American studies 
recognize that so-called femin¬ 
ine characteristics in both 
partners can contribute to a 
happy relationship, Toronto 
marriage and family therapist 




ing—were “more likely to focus 
more of their energies on the 
relationship than on work.” 
Women have traditionally 
placed partners and families 
before work, and some men are 
now starting to develop this 
perspective too, according to 
Schwartz and Blumstein’s 1983 
book, American Couples (Mac¬ 
millan of Canada). 


Jenny Volpe Klotz says that a 
couple’s satisfaction is also re¬ 
lated to both partners’ being 
free to possess “masculine” 
traits alongside their “femin¬ 
ine” qualities. “A person can be 
assertive and aggressive and 
still be warm and loving,” she 
says, “and that goes for men as 
well as women.” Androgyny 
allows partners to be equals 
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in the relationship. 

Dr. Margaret Brillinger, a 
Toronto-based marriage and 
family therapist, says that the 
growing synthesis of female 
and male roles in marriages re¬ 
sults from women’s disen¬ 
chantment with traditional 
roles and from the entry of a 
large number of women into 
the work force. In the past, a 
husband was generally ex¬ 
pected to be the chief financial 
provider, Dr. Brillinger says, 
while the wife was usually the 
chief emotional nurturer, who 
took care of the home, children 
and their problems, remem¬ 
bered birthdays and anniver¬ 
saries and organized family 
and social events. But now that 
women have gained greater 
recognition for their direct and 
indirect economic contribu¬ 
tions through their work out¬ 
side the home or as home¬ 
makers and mothers, they 
want men to share the emo¬ 
tional responsibilities in the 
relationship. 

Toronto psychologist Dr. 
Paul Lerner says that for some 
men, androgyny in marriage is 
a newfound joy and a kind of 
liberation. They are not afraid 
to show empathy, tenderness 
and a degree of passivity and 
dependence, while they also ap¬ 
preciate women who are inde¬ 
pendent and forceful. Many of 
these men are among the first 
generation of fathers to partic¬ 
ipate in parenting. 

But other men are confused 
by changing sex roles and still 
cling, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, to old stereotypes of 
masculine and feminine. Sur¬ 
veys such as those in American 
Couples have indicated that, al¬ 
though men may be doing more 
housework than they used to, 
they’re generally still doing 
less than half of it. It seems, too, 
that their emotional contribu¬ 
tion is not always equal. “One 
of the most common com¬ 
plaints I hear from women is 
about a lack of tenderness and 
affection in men," Dr. Lerner 
says. 

How can these complaints 
and inequalities be resolved? 
The degree of androgyny that 
can bring happiness to a mar¬ 
riage varies with each couple. ► 
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The new mood... 
soft, delicate, misty. 
With colours as 
subtle and natural 
as moonlight. 

Soft plum frosts. 
Winsome Wines. 
Mirrored Mauve. 
Heavenly Blues. 

Colours to 
bring out the soft, 
pretty you. 


THE NEW LOOK 



ANDROGYNY IN MARRIAGE 


Whether there is a little or a 
lot of androgyny, Dr. Brillinger 
says that a couple can be happy 
if they have similar expecta¬ 
tions and satisfaction with 
their roles. She suggests that 
you first honestly assess the 
current extent of androgyny in 
your relationship, then con¬ 
sider what you expect from 
your mate and what he expects 
from you. Discuss each other's 
expectations in a quiet moment 
rather than in the heat of bat¬ 
tle over who’s going to do the 
dishes. 

If you expect a greater syn¬ 
thesis of roles, there are some 
steps you can take. Dr. Brillin¬ 
ger, who recently did a survey 
of 40 satisfied marriages, says 
a crucial component of marital 
satisfaction is both partners’ 
sharing of a wide range of ac¬ 
tivities, interests, goals, values 


and responsibilities. The 
women and men in her study 
said that they did not take 
their marriages for granted: 
they worked at their relation¬ 
ships in deliberate ways, iden¬ 
tifying problems and working 
on them. They made efforts to 
show affection and support for 
their partners and to set aside 
time together, even at the ex¬ 
pense of work, friends and chil¬ 
dren. Many couples in Dr. Bril- 
linger’s study also took part in 
marriage-enrichment groups. 

Men who are less actively in¬ 
volved in their relationship 
may need to be gently encour¬ 
aged, always with humor and 
empathy and never with 
threats or contempt. One 
highly work-oriented man told 
his wife that he couldn’t spend 
time with their new baby. So 
she asked him to accompany 


her and the baby on routine 
visits to the pediatrician, 
which he enjoyed so much that 
he was soon spending more 
time at home with the baby. 

Therapist Jenny Volpe Klotz 
says that women may have to 
make a conscious effort to give 
men a chance to act as nurtur¬ 
es and caretakers as well. 
Does your husband rarely at¬ 
tempt certain tasks—setting 
the table for a dinner party, 
consulting with teachers about 
the kids, keeping track of 
birthday cards for family—be¬ 
cause you automatically do 
them? 

By the same token, consider 
whether your husband auto¬ 
matically does work that you 
would like to attempt, such as 
fixing the car, handling the 
banking or insurance. You may 
want to try exchanging some of 
your routine duties. 

Klotz says that if you feel 
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your partner is unable or un¬ 
willing to change after your 
best efforts to encourage a new 
androgyny in your relation¬ 
ship, then look at yourself. For 
example, when you ask him 
how he feels about a matter, 
are you willing to listen to 
what he says? Dr. Lerner finds 
that, in most marriages, “one 
partner complains but often 
provokes what lies behind the 
complaint at the same time.” 

By honestly discussing your 
expectations and encouraging 
each other, you and your hus¬ 
band may add some creative 
androgyny to your marriage. 
We’re still a long way from the 
ideal of the egalitarian mar¬ 
riage in this society, Dr. Bril¬ 
linger says, but the happiest 
marriages are ones where both 
partners work on the relation¬ 
ship and give it a high priority 
in their lives. 

EVELYNE MICHAELS 


T his is the year of 
the anticancer 
diet. We’ve been 
inundated with 
news reports 
about possible 
links between cer¬ 
tain foods and types of cancer, 
and a number of recently pub¬ 
lished books offer diets to 
lessen the risk of developing 
the disease. But much of the 
current information on diet 
and cancer is confusing and 
contradictory. For example: 

• The National Cancer In¬ 
stitute in Toronto esti¬ 
mates that 30 to 50 percent of 
all cancers may be related to 
the foods we eat, and both the 
Canadian and American can¬ 
cer societies have recently is¬ 
sued guidelines suggesting that 
we limit our consumption of fat 
and increase our intake of die¬ 
tary fibre. But Dr. Michael 
Pariza of the University of 
Wisconsin, a leading food re¬ 
searcher who reviewed studies 
on diet and cancer for the 
American Cancer Society, said 
earlier this year that while we 
should all eat a balanced diet, 
no real scientific data exist to 
connect diet and cancer. 

• A recent study by the 
U.S. NationalCancer In-^ 
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ANTICANCER DIET 

stitute suggests that three 
servings of fruit or vegetables 
a day could reduce the risk of 
some mouth and throat cancers 
by up to 50 percent. But a re¬ 
port published in the New Eng¬ 
land Journal of Medicine 
quotes other researchers as 
saying that they found no con¬ 
nection between reduced can¬ 
cer risks and consumption of 
vitamins A, C and E. which are 
found in many fruits and vege¬ 
tables. 

Is there really an anticancer 
diet? Many experts in the field 
are hesitant to answer yes un¬ 
til more work is done to deter¬ 
mine the role of diet and many 
other environmental and ge¬ 
netic factors that have been 
implicated in the disease. Dr. 
Michael Archer, a senior re¬ 
search scientist at the Ontario 
Cancer Institute in Toronto, 
says there is confusion about 
diet’s role because much cur¬ 
rent evidence about food-can¬ 
cer links is based on “sugges¬ 
tive” epidemiological studies, 
which raise the possibility of a 
link but do not prove it. 

These studies examine the 
frequency with which disease 
occurs in certain groups of peo¬ 
ple and make correlations be¬ 
tween disease and life-style 
factors, such as diet. For ex¬ 
ample, when a study looking at 
breast-cancer patients shows a 
high correlation between the 
disease and the women’s die¬ 
tary intake of fat, it’s tempting 
to think that fat causes the 
breast cancer, Dr. Archer says, 
but fat may not be a factor at 
all. There is a tendency toward 
high-fat diets in wealthy in¬ 
dustrialized countries, and per¬ 
haps some other factor in af¬ 
fluent life styles is implicated 
in the disease. No one has a cer¬ 
tain answer. 

Most experts in the field re¬ 
main cautious in their advice 
about diet and cancer: they say 
you should not make major 
changes in your diet solely with 
the idea that the changes will 
protect you from cancer. Until 
conclusive scientific links be¬ 
tween diet and cancer are es¬ 
tablished, many experts advise 
that moderate changes in your 
eating habits may possibly help 
to lessen the risk of developing 
cancer, and nutritional im¬ 
provements certainly can’t 
hurt your overall health. Here 
are steps you can take to mod¬ 


ify your diet in four major 
areas where suggestive studies 
raise the possibility of links be¬ 
tween some foods and some 
cancers. 


IETARY 

FAT 


Epidemiological and animal 
studies have indicated a fairly 
high correlation between a diet 
rich in animal fats—fatty 
meats and high-fat dairy prod¬ 
ucts—and cancers of the 
breast, colon and prostate. One 
theory claims that excessive 
fat may promote tumor growth 
by affecting hormone patterns. 

The Canadian Cancer So¬ 
ciety says that Canadians’ av¬ 
erage daily intake of fat is too 
high—40 percent of what we 
eat comes from fat sources— 
and suggests that we lower our 
intake to 30 percent. To reduce 
fat in the daily diet, here are 
tips recommended by a number 
of nutritionists, including Pa¬ 
tricia Hausman, U.S. author of 
Foods That Fight Cancer 
(McClelland and Stewart): 

• Use low-fat dairy prod¬ 
ucts at the table and in 
cooking. In coffee or tea, add 
skim milk instead of half-and- 
half, cream or nondairy whi- 
teners. Buttermilk, usually 
made with low-fat milk, can re¬ 
place milk in recipes, and evap¬ 
orated skim milk can replace 
evaporated milk. Use low-fat 
yogurt as a base for dips or 
salad dressings or as a mayon¬ 
naise substitute, adding herbs 
and spices as desired. 

• Trim fat off meats and 
choose lean cuts. Haus¬ 
man says that a four-ounce un¬ 
trimmed portion of club steak 
contains 46 grams of fat, com¬ 
pared to 15 grams when 
trimmed. Eat processed meats, 
which are high in fat, in mod¬ 
eration. Check the label: 3 to 5 
grams of fat per serving is low; 
more than 10 grams is high. 
Remove skin from poultry, but 
only after cooking to prevent 
the meat from drying out. 

• For fish and seafood, 
choose bass, cod, floun¬ 
der, haddock, halibut, clams, 
sole, lobster, oysters or crab, 
which have less fat than mack¬ 
erel, salmon, sardines, herring, 


anchovies and whitefish. Opt 
for tuna canned in water 
rather than oil. 

• Steam, bake, poach or 
broil fish, poultry and 
meats instead of frying. 


IETARY 

FIBRE 


Epidemiological studies have 
linked consumption of whole- 
grain foods and some fibrous 
vegetables to reduced rates of 
colon cancer. Some studies sug¬ 
gest that the fibre causes bulk, 
which helps the body eliminate 
waste material more quickly, 
thus reducing the time that 
cancer-causing agents reside in 
the body; others theorize that a 
bulky diet means a less fatty 
diet, which protects from colon 
cancer. In Hausman’s book, she 
gives these suggestions to in¬ 
crease fibre intake: 

• Each day, eat at least 30 
to 40 grams (about two 
or three servings) of high-fibre 
fruits and vegetables, such as 
kidney beans, peas, parsnips, 
broccoli, potatoes, zucchini, to¬ 
matoes, blackberries, apples, 
pears or plums. 

• Include wheat bran in 
your diet by eating it as a 
cereal or adding it to other cer¬ 
eals and by replacing about 
one-third of the flour called for 
in recipes with an equal 
amount of bran, letting the 
bran soften beforehand in liq¬ 
uid. 

• Use spoon-size shredded 
wheat as croutons in 
salad or soup. Add whole-grain 
oats as a meat extender in 
hamburger or meat loaf. 


IOSAMINES 


Nitrosamines are compounds 
that can be formed in the body 
when foods containing the pre¬ 
servative nitrite are consumed. 
A related substance, nitrate, 
which occurs naturally in such 
vegetables as spinach, beets, 
radishes and celery, may also be 
converted by means of nitrite 
to nitrosamines. Nitrosamines 
have been shown to be carcino¬ 
genic, and in epidemiological 
surveys, diets high in salty pre¬ 
served foods have been linked 
to some cancers, especially of 
the stomach. Dr. Archer, an ex¬ 


pert on nitrosamines, says that 
evidence linking the com¬ 
pounds to cancer is apparent in 
Japan, for example, where peo¬ 
ple eat large amounts of salty 
preserved foods, but more work 
is required to determine 
whether or not there is a clear 
link between nitrosamines and 
cancer in North America. 

If you want to cut down on 
nitrates, Hausman suggests: 

• Read the label: the in¬ 
gredients sodium nitrite 
and salt signal that a food is 
salt-cured, often the case with 
sausages, bacon, hot dogs, 
luncheon meats, smoked poul¬ 
try products and smoked fish. 

• Some evidence suggests 
that vitamin C may 
block the reaction that con¬ 
verts nitrite to nitrosamines in 
the body. Drink orange, grape¬ 
fruit or tomato juice, or have a 
fresh salad with any meal of 
cured meat, poultry or fish. 

• Opt more for unpro¬ 
cessed meats, and use 
spices, such as oregano, sage 
and fennel, to add a more pun¬ 
gent taste. 


IT 


ITAMINS 


Although there is no conclusive 
proof, some studies suggest 
that vitamins A and C may 
have some protective value 
against cancer. Here are some 
ways to increase your intake of 
these vitamins, which most ex¬ 
perts say are more beneficial 
when consumed in foods rather 
than vitamin supplements: 

• Although vitamin A 
comes in several forms, 
only carotene (or beta-caro¬ 
tene) has been suggested as a 
possible protector. Foods high 
in carotene include deep-green 
and yellow vegetables, particu¬ 
larly carrots, romaine lettuce, 
green pepper and sweet potato. 
Vegetables and fruits have 
higher levels of vitamin A 
when eaten raw rather than 
cooked. 

• Vitamin C exists in 
many fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, especially citrus fruits, 
such as oranges. Fresh foods 
are the best sources. If you 
cook vegetables, salvage the vi¬ 
tamins in the cooking water by 
using it for a sauce or stock. 

EVELYNE MICHAELS 
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Outstanding collections are yours to enjoy in 
CITY & COUNTRY HOME—plus the valuable 
guidance of the collectors themselves. One 
recent issue featured a unique collection of 
kerosene lamps (above). 


A world of travel awaits you in CITY & COUNTRY 
HOME—exotic destinations that offer you sheer 
entertainment. 



Brimming with full-color photo¬ 
graphs, CITY & COUNTRY HOME 
lets you share the homes and 
decorating ideas of talented, 
positive people. 



You’re a welcome guest in 
CITY & COUNTRY HOME 
—free to share warm, enviable 
life-styles in Ontario’s finest 
heritage homes. 



Come back to nature with CITY & COUNTRY HOME, and 
learn how healthy plants can turn your home (or apart¬ 
ment) into a beauty spot. 



In CITY & COUNTRY 
HOME you’re free to 
indulge yourself . . . 
to savor fine foods and 
drinks (and share 
exclusive recipes from 
master chefs). 


Diswwrm^itingworUqfamtiwIm^aiul^xxI taste... 

Send todty for your complimentary copy 
of CITY& COUNTRY HOME 


E ight times a year, an extraordinary 
publication is welcomed into the 
homes of a select group of Canadians. Its 
name: City & COUNTRY Home. Its dedi¬ 
cation: to cover the very best in home 
decorating and design... plus arts and 
antiques, collecting, heritage homes, 
travel, cuisine and fashion. 

Now (at savings up to $9), you can 
join the select circle of readers who 
wouldn’t dream of being without the 
entertainment and enlightenment of 
City & Country Home. 

One of the most beautiful peri¬ 
odicals anywhere. City & Country 
Home is generously sized, solidly 
bound and printed on 60 lb. coated 
book paper, carefully chosen for its su¬ 
perior reproduction quality. 

In a single year, this remarkable mag¬ 
azine brings you eight magnificent is¬ 
sues ... over 1,280 color-splashed 
pages... 1,000 photos and illustra¬ 
tions ... 40 homes (and 256 decorative 
room schemes)... 185 articles to keep 
you informed and inspired. 


City & Country Home lets you 
share the homes and decorating ideas 
of talented designers and archi¬ 
tects ... meet Canada’s most gifted art¬ 
ists ... get expert advice on antiques 
and collectibles... discover Ontario’s 
classic heritage homes... come shop¬ 
ping in the world’s fashion capi¬ 
tals ... savor fine foods and 
drinks... learn the secrets of successful 


gardening... admire elegant fashion 
accessories... and much more! 

See for yourself! Discover why so 
many prominent Canadians find CITY 
& Country Home such an indispensa¬ 
ble guide to good living. The attached 
coupon entitles you to a complimen¬ 
tary copy of this world-class magazine. 
To speed your first copy on its way to 
you, send us your reply todayl 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


City & Country Home, Box 4040, Postal Station “A”, 
Willowdale, Ontario, M2N 9Z9 

Yes! Please send me my FREE ISSUE of City & Country Home. 
If I like it, you may continue my subscription for the term I’ve 
checked below. Otherwise I may cancel the bill and keep the first 
issue as my complimentary copy. 


EH SAVE $9! One free issue 
plus the next 11 issues (making 
12 in all) for just $27. Regular 
subscription price $36. 


I I SAVE $6! One free issue 
plus the next 7 issues (making 
8 in all) for just $18. Regular 
subscription price $24. 


Mrs. 

Ms. First name 

Initial 

Last Name 

Address 


Apt. 

rmrYn 

City or Town 

Province 

Postal Code 


□ Payment enclosed. 

T71211 


□ Please bill me later. 

Offer valid in Canada only. 










































What good is the cut 
if you can’t hold the shape? 


L’Oreal 
Free Hold 
styling mousse. 

Totally new. 

Totally modern. 

This soft shining control. 

NOW A PUFF 
OF MOUSSE. 

NOW THAT’S ALL 



On wet hair, all over. 

Or just in spots 
you want extra 
soft shining control. 

Or touch up dry hair. 
Once you try it, 
it’s goodbye stiff 
sticky things. 

Forever. 

Whether you blow dry. 

Or no dry. 

With rollers. With fingers. 
It’s revolutionary. 

You’ve heard 
that before. 

But it is. 


L'OREAL 


NOW LIFT. 



At the crown, on the 
sides, a touch of mousse 
holds your hair on high. 

NOW BODY. 



The feeling of lots 
more hair to play with. 
Applied all over, 
one puff does it. 


NATURALLY SOFT 



Finally, style control 
with soft touchable 
shiny hair. Now instead 
of saying hair-do, 
everyone’s saying 
mousse-do. 
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MEDICAL NEWS 


N 


ew help for infertility? 


Researchers at five Canadian universities are tackling the prob¬ 
lem of infertility from a new angle, focusing on problems with 
implantation of fertilized eggs. Past studies of natural and "test- 
tube" fertilization have shown that the success rate for fertiliza¬ 
tion of normal eggs by sperm cells is about 85 percent, but the 
success rate for the next step of pregnancy—implantation of the 
fertilized egg in the endometrium—is only about 20 percent. 

Dr. Robert Casper, an assistant professor of obstetrics, gyne¬ 



cology and physiology at the University of Western Ontario, says 
researchers are considering whether implantation can be im- 
proved by injecting women with a substance called human cho- 
rionic gonadotropin (HCG). The substance is manufactured by 
the fertilized egg itself, but perhaps not always in sufficient quan¬ 
tity or for sufficient time to stimulate the ovary's secretion of pro¬ 
gesterone, a hormone necessary to keep the egg implanted and 
prevent menstruation. _ 

In one experiment with women who were trying to become 
pregant by artificial insemination, 12 pregnancies occurred in 39 
instances where HCG was injected. Three pregnancies occurred 
in 35 instances where a saline injection was used as a control. 


p 

■ APs for men 

For early detection of cervical 
cancer, women have long been 
urged to have Pap tests, named 
for American medical scientist 
Dr. George Papanicolaou. Now, 
women are also being urged to 
encourage their partner to have 
a PAP-but this refers to Palpate 
a Prostate, a test for early de¬ 
tection of cancer of the pro¬ 
state, a chestnut-sized gland 
beneath the male bladder. The 
disease is the second most com¬ 
mon cancer among men, after 
lung cancer, and the third 
leading cancer-killer among 
men. New Brunswick urologist 
Dr. Arthur E. Chesley, who has 
launched the campaign promot¬ 
ing annual PAPs for men over 
age 45, says 90 percent of pro¬ 
static cancer can be cured if it’s 
caught early. The PAP is an 
internal examination done via 
the rectum, with the physician 
checking for any signs of har¬ 
dening or tumors on the pro¬ 
state gland. 


pdate on 
abortion and 
sterility 

Recent research at Harvard 
University in Boston, Mass., 
disputes past European and 
Japanese reports suggesting 
that abortion causes high rates 
of sterility. After more than 
three years of comparing about 
1,200 women who’d recently 
had abortions to about 1,800 
women who had either recently 
given birth or who had sought 
contraceptive advice at a hos¬ 
pital or clinic, Harvard medical 
and public-health researchers 
found that pregnancy rates 
were similar for both groups of 
women. The Harvard team 
concluded that sterility is very 
uncommon following modern 
legal methods of abortion; ste¬ 
rility may have been linked to 
illegal or older methods of 
abortion, upon which the Euro¬ 
pean and Japanese reports 
were based. 


11 

ew hope for 
I poststroke depression 


The depression that commonly 
follows a stroke may have a 
chemical as well as psychologi¬ 
cal basis and can be treated ef¬ 
fectively with medication, ac¬ 
cording to a new U.S. study. 
Psychiatrist Dr. John Lipsey 
and research colleagues from 
two Baltimore, Md., medical 
schools say that 30 to 60 per¬ 
cent of stroke patients suffer 
major depression, which, if un¬ 
treated, may prevent a good 
recovery from the stroke. In a 
study of 34 stroke patients, the 


Baltimore doctors found that 
patients treated with an anti¬ 
depressant, nortriptyline, 
showed significant improve¬ 
ment compared to those who 
received a placebo. Research 
suggests that factors contrib¬ 
uting to poststroke depression 
may include a brain lesion 
caused by the stroke and a de¬ 
pletion of certain brain chemi¬ 
cals. The antidepressant medi¬ 
cation seems to balance out 
the brain chemicals and limit 
depression. 


D ual-purpose computer for 
birth control or pregnancy 

A small hand-held computer, about the size of a calculator, is 
now available for two purposes: to help couples practise natural 
birth control or to attempt pregnancy. Called ANNE, the com¬ 
puter has an attached oral thermometer to take your tempera¬ 
ture each morning. By keeping track of basal body-temperature 
changes, the computer pinpoints when ovulation occurs and 
shows your probable fertile and infertile days on the computer 
screen display. This information can be used to achieve or avoid 
pregnancy. The Taiwanese-developed and -manufactured de¬ 
vice, distributed in Canada by Ballybofey Products of Wood- 
bridge, Ont., costs $149, which may be tax deductible if the de¬ 
vice is prescribed by a doctor. 


& 

■ ■■ood news about 

breast-cancer surgery 


A joint Canadian-U.S. study of 
almost 2,500 breast-cancer pa¬ 
tients brings encouraging 
news about treatment. 
Women who had only part of 
their breast removed had the 
same survival rate as women 
who had their entire breast re¬ 
moved—85 percent survived 
after five years, regardless of 
whether or not radiation ther¬ 
apy was also used. 

Due to these and similar 
findings in other research, 
fewer doctors are recom¬ 
mending that every breast- 
cancer patient have a modi¬ 
fied radical mastectomy—re¬ 
moving the entire breast and 


axillary glands, which are lo¬ 
cated under the arm. 

The less drastic surgery, the 
lumpectomy, involves re¬ 
moving the cancerous lump, a 
margin of normal breast tis¬ 
sue and axillary glands. Lump¬ 
ectomy patients in the study 
said the procedure lessens the 
emotional and social impact of 
cancer, leaving a functioning 
breast with normal sensation 
and good cosmetic results. In 
light of this evidence, it is sug¬ 
gested that women facing 
breast surgery for cancer dis¬ 
cuss treatment options with 
their physicians. 

EVELYNE MICHAELS 
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bright new ideas 



Lillian Adamakis, 35, a real estate 
agent, needed a polished sophisti¬ 
cated look. Her hair was too long 
and limp, and her fashion approach 
too casual. A just-to-the- shoulder 
cut looks much smarter, younger. A 
beige base, powder, pink-coral blush 
and lipstick give her skin tones a 
finished appearance. Toffee shadow, 
plum-mauve highlighter, brown 
liner and mascara update her looks 
further. A smart, wool tweed suit 
and soft blouse give her a more 
businesslike image. Hair, Cosimo 
Panetta; makeup, Maria Carnevale. 
Both Haute Coiffure. Suit, Jocardi. 


YE MAKEUP 
MADE EASY 


If you've been timid about going all the way 
with two or three shades of eyeshadow, you 


can now give your eyes appealing new color with mas¬ 


cara. A mascara wand is by far the easiest makeup 


tool to use. The new mascaras for fall come in such 


delectable shades as teal, amethyst, green, bright navy 


or bronze. You might try a combination of violet on 


upper lashes and bronze on lower ones.# 
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BEFORE & AFTER 


This fall, accessories are being 
played down for the most part, 
but a strong exception is a 
jeweled crest on the breast 
pocket of a jacket or a jewel pin 
for your lapel. 


WALTER MELROSE/WALTER CHIN/HANS LICHTENBERG 
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BRIDAL 

COLLECTION 

from S450 to $2000 

A collection of exquisite jewellery 
to be given and worn with love. 
Jewellery to be cherished always. 

Only at Mappins. 
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bright new ideas 





emphis funk 

It's kooky, ironic, a whole new way of decorating. 
It's outrageous and fun. Borrowing and combining 
inspiration from any source but bowing to the 
disciplines of none, the Memphis design movement 
began in Italy and has come to Canada. 


Bedroom bravura 


Memphis-look shapes and col¬ 
ors decorate a new line of quilt 
slips/bed covers, from IKEA, 
above. Covers and matching 
roller blinds are 100-percent cot¬ 


ton and hence fully washable. The 
design shown here is Mint. Each 
cover measures 150 
by 210 centimetres 
and is priced at $32. 


M 


EMPHIS TURNS 
THE TABLES 


The zig-zag sheet-metal 
design, left, by Peter Aziz, has a 
lacquer finish in black, white, 
maroon or hunter green ($395). 
Christopher Wood’s glass- 
topped table, below, has a 
solid-steel base finished in three 
shades of metallic lacquer that 
makes you think of switched-on 
serpents ($2,700). 


MIX, DON'T MATCH 

Above: the fabric patterns, in brights and blacks, are already crazy— 
3-D cubes, multistripes and other geometries reminiscent of the flighty 
'50s. Take the look to its limit: make a tablecloth of one design, napkins 
of others. And for extra effect, puff napkins in amusing martini-shape 
glasses with colored flyaway stems. Fabrics from IKEA are $7 to $16 
per metre. Glasses from Abbott of England are about $10 each. 


Whimsical ceramic 


Left: this three-tone, striped 
ceramic mug , handcrafted 
wraparound-style, obeys no 
principles of symmetry. But it 
stands firm and is perfectly 
serviceable for use, as well as 
making a fun decor item for a 
kitchen shelf or table. From 
Neat Things, about $20. 


|Make-it- 

yourself 

Memphis 


Given some unpainted 
furniture units to stack as 
you please, a few pots of paint and a large pinch of courage, try 
your own Memphis look. The chest of drawers, above, by Toronto 
designer Christopher Wood, would cost you $2,400; note the sal¬ 
ient points: ziggurat silhouette, playful colors and telling details 
such as cobalt drawer knobs and tiny scarlet legs.# 
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bright new ideas 





HORT-CUT GOURMET 

Avocado with Dilled Shrimp 
^Italian Sausage & Fresh Sage 
with Pasta 

Lettuce & Celery Salad 
Light Lemon Mousse 

1 lb. (500 g) fettuccine 

1 lb. (500 g) hot Italian sausage, about 6 sausages 

2 T. olive oil 

1 large onion, coarsely chopped 
28-oz. can plum tomatoes 

2 T. chopped fresh sage or 14 tsp. dried sage 
14 tsp. each of sugar and basil 

Salt and cayenne pepper 


■ Cook pasta according to package directions. Mean¬ 
while, remove casing from sausage. Heat oil in a 
large frying pan. Add sausage and cook until meat is 
lightly browned, working with a fork to keep meat 
separated. Then add onion and juice from can of to¬ 
matoes. Chop tomatoes and add along with season¬ 
ings and sugar. Boil gently, uncovered, until reduced 
to thickness you like for tossing with pasta. This 
should take about 5 minutes. Serves 3 to 4. 


What's New in Ice Cream? 

Italian-style ice cream and cool and lean tofutti are trendy new¬ 
comers to the Canadian "cool licks' 7 scene. Gelato —Italian for 
ice cream—has little air added and gives a superbly rich fla¬ 
vor. Tofutti, on the other hand, has a soy base sweetened with 
honey and put through a frozen-dessert machine. It's smooth 
and cool, has no cholesterol and fewer calories than most 
ice cream—winning points with health-conscious people. 



UICK 
FISH SAUCES 


1 GINGER SAUCE Simmer 
14 c. butter with juice 
and finely grated peel of 1 
orange, 1 tsp. grated fresh 
ginger, 1 small clove garlic 
and pinch of sugar for 5 
minutes. 


6 CREAMY CUMIN Blend 
14 c. sour cream, 14 tsp. 
cumin and 14 tsp. coriander. 
Saute fish in butter. Turn, 
spread with sauce and con¬ 
tinue sauteing until fish flakes. 


2 AVOCADO SPREAD 

Pur6e 1 avocado with 14 
c. sour cream, 14 to 1 tsp. 
lemon juice, dash of Tabasco 
and pinch of garlic salt. 

3 TOMATO CAPER Putee 
or chop 28-oz. can 
drained tomatoes. Simmer in 
a saucepan with 2 cloves 
crushed garlic, 1 T. drained 
capers and 14 tsp. each of leaf 
oregano and basil. 

4 LEMON NUT BUTTER 

Melt 14 c. butter. Add a 
generous squeeze of lemon 
and 2 T. slivered almonds or 
hazelnuts. Heat through. 


LIME & CORIANDER 

Stir 14 c. butter with finely 
grated peel and juice of 14 lime 
and 14 tsp. coriander. 

8 HERBED MUSTARD 
BUTTER Blend 14 c. but¬ 
ter with 1 tsp. Dijon, 1 T. 
lemon juice and pinch of 
cayenne. Add 1 T. chopped 
fresh dill or tarragon.. 

9 PEPPER CREOLE Saute 
1 chopped onion and 1 
clove crushed garlic in 1 T. 
butter. Add 1 c. chopped 
canned tomatoes, 14 chopped 
green pepper, 3 sliced green 
olives, pinches of sugar, 
thyme and cayenne. Simmer 
for 5 minutes. 



5 TARRAGON BUTTER 

Blend 14 c. butter with 1 
tsp. tarragon vinegar, 1 T. 
chopped fresh tarragon or 14 
tsp. dried tarragon. 


ANCHOVY BUTTER 

Stir 14 c. butter with 
2 T. each of lemon juice 
and anchovy paste.# 
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The silver cube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence. Made in Canada. 

A toast to your good taste. Oneida’s Enchantment pattern in Community Silverplate. Complete selections at fine stores. 



























free for the asking 


• When are dental X-rays necessary? 

• Which plants can grow together compatibly? 

• Is joint home ownership a good idea? 

• Can I be forced to undergo shock treatment? 
e Can hives be prevented? 



X-rays necessary? 

D. B., Vancouver 


A Diagnostic X-rays are a nec¬ 
essary part of a complete 
dental examination because 
they penetrate through 
body tissues to reveal inval- 
I uable information that can¬ 
not be seen with the eye. For example, teeth 
are often saved by early detection of decay 
between them that is visible only in X-rays. 

Here are the types of X-rays that your 
dentist may use: 


Bite-wing films 

These are X-rays of upper and lower teeth 
usually in the rear area of each side of the 
mouth. The films, which show the portion of 
the teeth above the gum line and the crest of 
the supporting bone, are particularly useful 
for detection of decay between teeth. The 
dentist may take two large or four small 
bite-wing X-rays once a year, or they may be 
repeated every six months if your dentist is 
monitoring the progress of decay that has 
penetrated a tooth’s enamel but has not yet 
reached the underlying dentin. 

A full-mouth series 
The X-rays can detect such problems as im¬ 
pacted teeth, an abscess or cyst of the tissue 
surrounding a tooth’s root, bone abscesses 
and cysts, tumors and abnormal root forma¬ 
tions. The series is usually taken once every 


two to five years, depending on such factors 
as the health of gums and the complexity and 
number of restorations in the patient’s 
mouth. The series usually includes 14 to 16 
periapical films, which show teeth in their 
entirety, from their biting surface to the root 
tip, plus the surrounding bone and the liga¬ 
ment space joining teeth to the bone. Impor¬ 
tant information about bone support, root 
length, nerves and blood vessels can be inter¬ 
preted to help the dentist formulate a long¬ 
term prognosis concerning the health and 
stability of the teeth. 

A panoramic film 

This X-ray is taken to view the entire mouth, 
including the jaw structure, on a single film. 
It is helpful to an oral surgeon who wants to 
see the root structures of wisdom teeth and 
surrounding anatomical landmarks, such as 
bone canals. Along with the panoramic film, 
the dentist may use periapical films to take a 
closer look at specific spots of possible trou¬ 
ble. 

A cephalometric film 

This is a lateral or side-view X-ray of the 
head and is taken for use in an orthodontic 
problem, such as crowded teeth. Specific 
measurements, such as jaw size and angula¬ 
tion of teeth, can be taken from the film to 
help determine the best treatment method. 
A transcranial film 
This is taken if you are undergoing therapy 
for the jaw joints. The X-ray is used to verify 
the position of the jaw’s temporomandibular 
joint and to look for disease. 

Costs 

Fees suggested by the 1984 Ontario Dental 
Association guide, for example, are $12 for 
two bite-wing films to check for decay, $50 
for a full-mouth series of X-rays, $24 for pan¬ 
oramic X-rays and $10 for a periapical film. 

Concern about exposure to radiation is valid. 
Patients should be given a lead apron and 
thyroid protector, which are designed to pro¬ 
tect the patient from scatter radiation, a 
deviation of some of the rays from the pri¬ 
mary beam after contact with tissue. A ma¬ 
jor consideration is protection of the repro¬ 
ductive system. One ten-thousandth of the 
emitted radiation reaches male genitalia, 
and even less—about one fifth to one seventh 
of that amount—reaches female reproduc¬ 
tive organs because they are protected by 
surrounding body tissues. Still, pregnant 
women should avoid routine X-rays in the 
first trimester and preferably throughout 
pregnancy because fetal cells are highly sen¬ 
sitive to radiation. 

Another significant concern is the possi¬ 


bility of contracting cancer from excessive 
exposure to radiation. Since dental X-rays 
are only diagnostic, their radiation dose is 
just a fraction of that of therapeutic radia¬ 
tion. All X-ray equipment is government- 
inspected, and today’s radiographic films re¬ 
quire a minimal dose of radiation for proper 
film exposure. 

DANA G. COLSON, DDS 



A Good companions in a con¬ 
tainer are plants that re- 
quire the same light, tem- 
perature, humidity, soil, 
watering and feeding. The 
following section lists some 
common houseplants that can all adapt to 
the same environment: bright light, prefer¬ 
ably near an east or west window; average 
home temperature of 68 degrees Fahrenheit 
(20 Celsius); average humidity of at least 30 
percent; standard potting soil; thorough wa¬ 
tering two or three times a month, depending 
on the size of the container; monthly feeding 
with a water-soluble fertilizer, such as 20-20- 
20 NPK. Any combination of the following 
foliage, trailing/climbing and flowering 
plants can be grown in the same container.> 


Which house 
plants can grow 
together in a 
large container? 

R.F., Winnipeg 
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Tiny flower bouquets to collect, 
to cherish, to add new beauty 
to your home . . . 




The Flowers of the Year 


Deluxe hexagonal etagere is provided as part of the collection. 


© 1984 FRANKLIN PORCELAIN 


PORCELAIN MINIATURES COLLECTION 


Twelve individually hand-crafted 
porcelain sculptures — 
marvelous works of art in miniature — 
yours for just $28.50 each. 


SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 

The Flowers of the Year 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES COLLECTION 


Franklin Porcelain Please mail by September 30, 1984. 

A Division of the Franklin Mint Canada Ltd. Limit: One collection per order. 

70 Galaxy Boulevard, Rexdale, Ontario M9W 4Y7 


I wish to subscribe to The Flowers of the Year 
Porcelain Miniatures Collection, consisting of 
twelve porcelain flower bouquets, each a dif- 
original design. The bouquets will be in¬ 
dividually crafted and painted by hand. A deluxe 
etag&re will also be provided as part of the 
collection. I may cancel my subscription at any 
time upon 30 days’ written notice. 

I need send no money now The bouquets 
will be sent to me at the rate of one per month 
and I will be billed $27.50* plus $1* shipping 
and handling each, prior to shipment. 

246 *Ontario and Quebec residents will 

be charged provincial sales tax. 


Signature ALL applications are subject to acceptance. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss_ 

please print clearly 

Address_ 

City_ 

Province_Postal Code_ 


Please order by September 30, 1984. 
Limit: One collection per order. 


The magic of finely detailed miniatures has always fascinated 
collectors — perhaps more today then ever before. Now, at a 
time when miniatures are reaching new heights of popularity, 
Franklin Porcelain is proud to present The Flowers of the Year 
Porcelain Miniatures Collection. 

This intriguing collection makes it possible for you to have a 
year-round garden in your home abloom with favorite flowers 
from every month of the year ... 12 lovely varieties in all, each 
captured at the height of its beauty And you can display this 
miniature garden on a small table, mantel-piece or in a corner 
cupboard. 

Each month of the year is represented by a captivating bouquet 
and each bouquet is an incredible example of craftsmanship. For 
every petal and leaf of these miniatures will be individually sculp¬ 
tured and assembled by hand in a porcelain container — and 
then personally painted by a skilled artist. 

The result is a collection of original sculptures in miniature that 
is amazing for its remarkable attention to detail, captivating for 
its charming approach to an ever-popular subject matter. And 
because each bouquet is individually hand-crafted, each is a sep¬ 
arate and unique work of art. 


Dainty bouquets to charm the collector 

If you’d like to start a collection of fine miniatures, these porcelain 
bouquets are a perfect place to begin. Their detail is fascinating, 
the floral theme has universal appeal and the quality of the sculp¬ 
ture is impeccable. The established collector will also find it hard 
to resist the appeal of these dainty miniatures. Arranged on the 
deluxe etagere that is included with the collection, The Flowers 
of the Year Porcelain Miniatures Collection will enchant all who 
see it. 

Because each imported bouquet is so unique, your friends 
may think you acquired these sculptures over a period of many 
years. But you can obtain this collec¬ 
tion far more easily at the rate of 
one per month. However, they 
are available only as a col¬ 
lection and only from 
Franklin Porcelain. 

Affordably priced 
The price for each bouquet is just 
$27.50 plus $1 shipping and 
dling — a price which will be guar¬ 
anteed for the entire collection. 

Since it will take time to craft these 
porcelain miniatures, the subscription 
form should be signed and mailed to 
Franklin Porcelain, 70 Galaxy Blvd., 

Rexdale, Ont. M9W 4Y7, by 
September 30, 1984. 

Shown Actual Size 
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Foliage plants 

Dieffenbachia, palm, Buddhist pine, Chinese 
evergreen, peace lily, Japanese aralia, cro¬ 
ton, yucca, cast iron plant, ficus varieties, 
such as the rubber tree and weeping fig, dra¬ 
caena varieties, such as the dragon tree and 
corn plant. 

Trailing/climbing plants 

Small-leaf philodendron, creeping fig, Eng¬ 
lish ivy, grape ivy varieties and arrowhead 
vine. These plants can be used as trailing 
ground covers or they can climb up sphag¬ 
num-moss poles one to five feet high, avail¬ 
able at garden centres. To help plants’ aerial 
roots cling to the moss, keep poles moist by 
misting them several times a week. 
Flowering plants 

Chrysanthemums, available year-round; 
azalea and kalanchoe in winter; primrose, 
cineraria and flowering bulbs, such as nar¬ 
cissus and hyacinth in early spring; begon¬ 
ias, impatiens and African violets in sum¬ 
mer. These plants, which can be used as a col¬ 
orful accent in a container, are best left in 
their own pot, buried in the soil of the con¬ 
tainer, then lifted out and replaced when 
they quit blooming. Flowering plants should 
be fed twice a month using a 15-30-15 NPK 
fertilizer. 

The total number of plants you can put into 
one container of any size depends on the size 
of each plant’s rootball—the roots and sur¬ 
rounding clump of soil. There should be at 
least one inch between each rootball, and 
above ground, allow room for foliage to de¬ 
velop without looking cramped. 

To make the plant combination in a con¬ 
tainer look especially attractive, use plants 
of varying heights, with contrasting shapes 
and sizes of foliage. Here are some suggested 
combinations: 

Easy to grow 

In a round container 14 to 16 inches in diame¬ 
ter, place a four-foot weeping fig, supported 
with a bamboo pole, as the backdrop for the 
combination. To the left, put a two-foot corn 
plant or dragon tree, and to the right, a two- 
and-a-half-foot, single-cane yucca or a 
multicolored croton. In front, place a spider 
plant or a philodendron called golden po- 
thos. 

Fast-growing 

In a round container 12 inches in diameter, 
place a two-foot split-leaf philodendron 
against a moss pole in the back, then add an 
arrowhead vine and grape ivy as ground 
covers in the front. 

Easy on the eye 

To complement a mature ponytail palm 
three to four feet high, add one or more spi¬ 
der plants along the rim (unless all the soil 
space is already taken up by the ponytail 
palm’s above-ground bulbous base). 

If a multistemmed false aralia has lost its 
lower foliage, which easily happens in low 
humidity or insufficient light, then add a 
few smaller aralias of varying heights to fill 
in bare spots, making the main tree look 
bushy again. 

TINEKE WILDERS 
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I can't afford a 
home on my own. 
Should I consider 
a partnership? 

S. C., Nipawin, Sask. 


Since you have to pay for 
shelter in some form, it 
makes financial sense to 
build equity at the same 
time by buying a home 
I rather than renting. A part¬ 
nership can help you to buy sooner than you 
would on your own. 

The chief advantage of a partnership is 
that your purchase and carrying costs are 
half of what they would be if you bought on 
your own. You and your house partner share 
the responsibility for making a minimum 
down payment of 10 percent and for having 
sufficient income to cover the monthly car¬ 
rying charges—mortgage principal and 
interest plus property taxes—which, as a 
general rule of thumb, shouldn’t exceed 30 
percent of gross monthly income. 

For example, requirements for buying a 
$80,000 house would include a minimum of 
$8,000 in cash for the down payment and an 
income of perhaps $38,000, but in a partner¬ 
ship, your own cash outlay would be $4,000, 
and your income could be about $19,000. 
These income estimates are based on: mort¬ 
gage financing, which, including lender’s 
mortgage insurance costing IV 2 percent of 
the mortgage value, would total $73,080; a 
three-year term at 13% percent interest; 
and typical taxes of $100 a month. Under 
these circumstances, the total carrying costs 
would be $945 a month, and an additional $50 
a month would be budgeted for repairs. But 
in a partnership, your monthly carrying cost 
would be $473 plus half of the maintenance. 

Your choice of partner and the design of 
the house are important to the success of the 
venture. Life styles should be compatible, 
and since a house designed for a single fam¬ 
ily can strain friendship and privacy, con¬ 
sider a divided house or duplex with separate 
living quarters for each of you. Such homes 
are available in most price ranges. 

When arranging the purchase, it’s wise to 
ask your lawyer about making you and your 



partner “tenants in common”—each of you 
has a formally divided half-interest, which 
can be sold to another partner or willed to a 
third party without your partner’s consent in 
the event of death. Otherwise, if you and 
your partner are “joint tenants” in owning 
the home, your interest and hers are not for¬ 
mally divided, and if one partner dies, the 
house reverts to the surviving partner, who 
could end up in financial trouble if she is 
unable to cover carrying costs on her own. 

Sometimes, a house bought in partnership 
can eventually be sold at a sufficient profit to 
allow each partner to buy a home on her own. 
In the meantime, the partnership can be 
helpful particularly to a first-time home- 
owner, for both financial and personal rea¬ 
sons. You can learn and gain confidence 
about handling home finances and repairs, 
and if you have an emergency, help is within 
shouting distance. As a homeowner, you 
have other advantages not enjoyed by 
renters. For example, you have some control 
over your housing arrangements; your 
monthly payments remain stable during the 
term of the mortage, which is usually longer 
than the term of a lease. 

BARBARA J. McDOUGALL, 
CHARTERED FINANCIAL ANALYST 


ASK A LAWYER 



Q Can someone be 
forced to undergo 
Q shock treatments? 

J. L., London, Ont. 


A Everyone has the right to 
say no to any form of psy- 
chiatric or medical therapy, 
including shock treatments, 
as long as she is mentally 
| competent —she under¬ 
stands what she is doing and is able to make 
informed and voluntary choices. A doctor 
who treats someone without proper au¬ 
thority to do so risks being charged with 
criminal assault or battery or negligence. 

However, a mentally incompetent patient 
may not be able to understand the necessity, 
risks or benefits of treatment recommended 
by physicians. If she is not mentally compe¬ 
tent to consent, some provinces generally al- ► 











Hairdressers have known it for years! 

Fanci-Full rinses in, shampoos out, 
to add sparkle and glamour 
to dull, yellowing gray. 
And it contains no ammonia, 
no peroxide, no alcohol. 
Choose from five fabulous 
gray enhancing 
shades to make 
your gray 
great! 
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Let yourself in on a 
Professional Secret. 

with the Worry-Free 
Temporary Rinse 
from Roux! 


? Good Housekeeping 




ROUX FANCI-FULL RINSE 
350mL. SIZE. YOUR CHOICE OF SHADE. 

TO RETAILER: This coupon will be redeemed for 50c plus 8c handling 
when redeemed for the stated products and the terms of this offer have 
been complied with. Coupons will not be honored and will be void if 
presented through outside agencies, brokers, institutions or others not 
retail distributors of our merchandise, unless authorized by us Sales tax 
must be paid by customer. Coupon may not be assigned, transferred or 
reproduced. Invoices proving sufficient stock purchases to cover coupons 
presented for redemption must be shown upon request. Failure to do so 
may, of our option, void all coupons presented for redemption. Coupon 
is void if taxed, restricted a prohibited by law. Cash value 1/20 of 1C. 
Offer good only in Canada. Any unauthorized use constitutes fraud. For 
payment, mail coupon to Revlon Professional Products Inc. P.O. Box 504, 
Thornhill, Ontario L3T 4A2. Offer limited to one coupon per package 
purchased. 

COUPON EXPIRES: MARCH 31, 1985. R100 
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Become a Charter Subscriber and... 

Enjoy one of life's most rewarding pleasures! 


To appreciate and become more 
familiar with fine works of art is 
one of life's greatest pleasures! 
And now, with the publication of 
Canadian Art - the beautiful new 
quarterly magazine - you can dis¬ 
cover and explore this exciting 
world of the visual arts! 

We invite you to be among the 
first to preview the Premier Issue (a 
work of art in itself and destined to 
become a collector's item) free as 
our guest. 

Within its 100 colorful pages, 
you'll find: the powerful works of 
Winnipeg's up-and-coming painter, 
Wanda Koop; a cross-Canada studio 
tour; a glowing feature on paint; a 
retrospective of abstract expression¬ 
ist Jack Bush; and a treasured collec¬ 
tion of Kreighoff masterpieces. 

In future issues, you'll enjoy a 
vast array of Canadian art - from 
traditional to avant-garde - faith¬ 
fully reproduced in sparkling color 


on top-quality coated stock, with a 
square-backed binding for long- 
lasting quality. 

You'll also meet the artists them¬ 
selves . . . plus collectors, critics, 
curators and dealers. You'll keep 
up-to-date on what's happening in 
studios, galleries and museums 
across the nation - from auctions to 
exhibitions to the latest trends and 
controversies . . . plus news, ana¬ 
lysis and opinion on people, shows, 
books, prices and more! 

And as a Charter Subscriber, 
you'll get: a free premier issue to 
preview, plus 3 more (4 in all) for 
just $16 - 20% off reg. sub. rate; a 
10% lifetime discount off the pre¬ 
vailing rate every time you renew; 
an unconditional guarantee of satis¬ 
faction or a full refund on all un¬ 
delivered copies. 

But supplies of the Premier Issue 
are limited, so fill out the Charter 
Reservation form and mail it today! 


r — CanadianAtt ——, 

Box 4040, Station A, Willowdale, Ont. M2N 6A7 

Charter Reservation | 

Enjoy these Charter Benefits: 

1 Free Premier Issue 

2 10% Lifetime Discount 

3 Unconditional Guarantee 


Yes, I want to be a Charter Subscriber! Send my 
Free Premier Issue and 3 more (4 in all) for just 
$16 -20% off the regular subscription rate. 


First Name Last Name 


Address 


City Province 

Postal Code _—1_J- --- 

□ [ want to save even more! Send my Free 
Premier Issue and 5 more (6 in all) for 
$22.50 - 25% off reg. sub. rate. . 


LH Bill me later. CD I prefer to pay now. 
Outside Canada, payment of $26 for one 
year must accompany order. 


(_TZ_C21 


J 
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low someone else to consent on the patient’s 
behalf, but only under either of the following 
circumstances: 

• A court, upon the request of such 
interested parties as a doctor, hospital 
or relative, appoints a guardian to consent. 
The judge must agree that the patient is 
mentally incompetent and requires the care, 
supervision and control of a guardian, who 
may be a relative or public trustee appointed 
by the judge, for the patient’s own protec¬ 
tion. 

• Committal to an institution is nec¬ 
essary for the protection and treat¬ 
ment of the patient or if she endangers oth¬ 
ers. When a person is certified as mentally 
disturbed by one or more physicians, every 
province allows the patient to be detained 
involuntarily for a limited time, which varies 
from province to province but is never more 
than 30 days. 

Once a patient is involuntarily committed, 
most provinces allow treatment without con¬ 
sent. For example, British Columbia goes so 
far as to say that treatment authorized by 
the director of a psychiatric institution is 
deemed to be given with the consent of the 
patient. In Saskatchewan, the medical offi¬ 
cer in charge has full authority over an invo¬ 
luntary patient to determine her/his treat¬ 
ment. 

In Ontario, however, consent for treat¬ 
ment is required. If the involuntary patient 
does not consent, then consent may come 
from the nearest relative, who is defined in 
order as spouse, adult children, parents, 
adult siblings and adult next of kin, any of 
whom must be mentally competent. If a pa¬ 
tient or relative does not consent to treat¬ 
ment or if a mentally incompetent patient 
has no nearest relative, the doctor is allowed 
to seek consent from a regional review board 
set up by the provincial government. In order 
for the board to grant consent, the attending 
physician and two psychiatrists must have 
already verified that the treatment is likely 
to improve the patient’s mental condition 
substantially and that the condition is un¬ 
likely to improve without the recommended 
treatment. An involuntary patient has the 
right to be heard by the board and appeal its 
decision. 

The board has no authority to approve psy¬ 
chosurgery, such as a frontal lobotomy. Last 
year, an involuntary patient refused shock 
treatments, claiming that the treatment, 
technically called electroconvulsive therapy, 
is a form of psychosurgery and that the 
board was not allowed to overrule her refus¬ 
al. Her case went to the Ontario Supreme 
Court, which disagreed with her and ruled 
that the therapy is not psychosurgery be¬ 
cause of medical evidence that shock treat¬ 
ments have no permanent effect on brain tis¬ 
sue. The therapy, which has been allowed 
since 1938, involves use of an electrical stim¬ 
ulus to induce a convulsive seizure. Some 
authorities consider the treatment to be ef¬ 
fective temporary therapy for severe depres¬ 
sion, mania and acute psychiatric disorders, 
although known side effects include head¬ 
aches, confusion and memory loss. 


An involuntary patient can be restrained 
by mechanical or chemical force without 
anyone’s consent, and the lawyer for the pa¬ 
tient in the aforementioned Ontario court 
case said shock treatments have apparently 
been used to restrain involuntary patients in 
some incidents. The law has never clarified 
whether or not use of shock treatments for 
restraint is appropriate. 

LINDA SILVER DRANOFF, LLB 



Q What causes 

hives, and can it 
a be prevented? 

^ M. T., Quebec City 


A Hives, or urticaria, is a skin 
rash with many causes and 
a highly variable appear- 
ance. It can look like a clus- 
| ter of tiny to pea-sized red 
I bumps, which are raised 
and cover only a small segment of skin, or it 
can appear as large, reddish raised blotches, 
which cover much of the body surface. The 
rash can be terribly itchy or not itchy at all. 

The entire rash can appear and disappear 
in a matter of hours or in a couple of days. Or 
it can last for months on end, in which case it 
is called chronic or recurrent urticaria: an 
individual spot or blotch may disappear in a 
day or two, only to be replaced by another 
blotch, spot or new cluster. The rash can 
change in appearance from day to day but 
generally remains constant in its presence. 

Here are some possible causes of hives: 

Medication 

Many medications—taken orally, applied to 
the skin, injected or inhaled—can cause 
hives in susceptible individuals. Penicillin 
and acetylsalicylic acid are perhaps the best 
known examples of such medications. If you 
react with hives, cease taking the medication 
and immediately report the reaction to your 
doctor; she may advise you to avoid the drug 
in future. 

Food 

Any food can cause hives in some people. The 
most frequently reported culprits are nuts, 
shellfish, fish, eggs, cow’s milk, wheat, and 


food additives and colorings. The rash can 
appear anywhere on the body and needn’t be 
around the mouth. When the rash appears 
suddenly, it’s often possible to identify a re¬ 
cently ingested food as the likely cause. 

When the condition has persisted for 
months, finding the culprit is much more dif¬ 
ficult and may require a carefully planned 
elimination diet—all suspect foods are elimi¬ 
nated from the diet for several weeks to see 
whether or not the hives disappear, then the 
foods are added back one at a time. 

Alternatively, foods can be removed from 
the diet one at a time, each for one to two 
weeks. In some cases, the allergenic food may 
be detected through skin tests. 

Pollen and animals 

Although most people who are allergic to 
pollens and animal danders have respiratory 
symptoms, a few patients only have hives, 
and some have both. Insect bites often pro¬ 
duce hives at the site of the bite or, in some 
cases, for several inches around—occasional¬ 
ly, an entire limb becomes red and swollen 
after a bite from such insects as mosquitoes, 
flies, bedbugs, fleas, spiders, bees and hornets. 
Other causes 

A few people develop hives after exposure to 
the sun or to cold. Sometimes, the rash ac¬ 
companies viral infections, such as hepatitis 
or infectious mononucleosis, and it can occur 
in people with chronic diseases, such as can¬ 
cer or thyroid disease, and in those who have 
chronic infections, such as tooth, fungus or 
bladder infections. In many cases of hives, 
the cause is never found, and the rash simply 
disappears after days, months or even years. 
Many doctors feel that psychological fac¬ 
tors—tension, anxiety, stress—may cause 
or worsen hives. 

Treatment 

In most cases of mild hives, no treatment is 
required. If there is itching, relief may come 
from cool oatmeal baths or antihistamines, 
such as diphenhydramine or hydroxyzine, 
which can be prescribed by your doctor. If 
there is any significant swelling of a limb or 
the body, or any difficulty in breathing or 
swallowing after a new food, drug or a sting, 
consult your doctor because the problem may 
be more serious than hives. Some highly al¬ 
lergic people are at risk of suffering fatal 
allergic reactions, called anaphylaxis, after 
penicillin injections, bee stings or eating cer¬ 
tain foods. Susceptible individuals should 
consult with their doctor for appropriate 
treatment to help lower their risk of a reac¬ 
tion. There are kits available to the public on 
prescription for the injection of adrenaline 
in the case of a life-threatening emergency. 

CYNTHIA CARVER, MD 


If you have a question for our professional 
consultants, write Free For The Asking, c/o 
Chatelaine, Maclean Hunter Building, 777 
Bay St., Toronto M5W 1A7. Remember that 
our columnists express opinions only and in 
general terms that cannot be considered as 
advice to those with specific problems. 
Only letters accepted for publication can be 
answered. 
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Armstrong presents the 
country kitchen with the floor 
that’s become a true classic. 

Colonial Classic Designer Solarian* 
with the uncommon richness of 
Inlaid Color* 


The Room: 

Armstrong Interior Designers combined award-winning 
country-pine furniture with a floor design beloved by 
generations to create a country kitchen of unusual warmth 
and charm. A kitchen as efficient and practical as it is 
inviting - with food preparation areas arranged for good 
work flow and the convenience of extra storage. 



The Floor: 

This classic floor design is an example of the extraordinary 
beauty of Armstrong Designer Solarian floors. With most 
no-wax floors, the colour and design are just printed on. 
Designer Solarian is different. Its uncommon richness is the 
result of Inlaid Color, an exclusive Armstrong process 
that builds up the design with thousands of varicoloured 
granules - creating a uniquely crafted look no printed 
floor can match. 


And Designer Solarian floors have another beautiful 
difference - Armstrong’s extra-durable Mirabond* XL surface 
that keeps its like-new look far longer than vinyl no-wax 
floors. 


See Designer Solarian floors at your Armstrong retailer, 
listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘Floor 
Materials! Many retailers are authorized 
Floor Fashion Center* stores that offer 
the full selection of Armstrong floors. 


Armstrong 

floor fa shion o 


Trademark of Armstrong World Industries Inc. 
Authorized user: Armstrong World Industries Canada Ltd. 


For more information on Armstrong Designer Solarian 
floors send for our free booklet. 


Armstrong World Industries Canada Ltd., Dept. C9 

2233 Argentia Road, Suite 201, Mississauga, Ontario L5N 2X7 

Name_ 

Street_ 

City_Prov._Code_ 
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BEFORE COLGATE 


AFTER COLGATE 


t"Colgate Toothpaste contains sodium monofluorophosphate and sodium fluoride which are, in our opinion, effective 
decay preventive agents and are of significant value when used in a conscientiously applied program of oral hygiene 
and regular professional care." Canadian Dental Association. 


COLGATE HELPS REPAIR THE EARLY 
STAGES OF TOOTH DECAY. 


CAUGHT SOON ENOUGH, 

EARLY TOOTH DECAYCAN ACTUALLY 
BE REPAIRED BY COLGATE! 

Colgate offers conclusive x-ray proof. 

Colgate helps prevent the early stages of 
tooth decay from becoming a cavity. 

These actual x-ray photos represent an 
enamel section magnified many times! 

They show that early tooth decay, when 
caught soon enough, can be repaired 
by Colgate. 


CONCLUSIVE X-RAY PROOF 




EARLY TOOTH DECAY: Teeth are made of 
minerals. But decay acids can cause mineral 
loss—unless these minerals are replaced, the 
early stages of tooth decay seen here can 
turn into cavities. 

Results from laboratory tests. 


AFTER 14 DAYS WITH COLGATE'S MINERAL 
BUILDING FLUORIDE SYSTEM lost minerals have 
been replaced to help repair the early stages 
of tooth decay. 








PAUL NEWBERRY 
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OWTO 
EASE MARITAL 

STRAIN AFTER YOUR 
SECOND CHILD- 
NEGOHATE! 


A s soon as our second child was 
born last year, the balance in 
our family changed dramati¬ 
cally. George and I were no 
longer a busy couple plus to¬ 
ddler. We now belonged to a group of four, 
and the group easily became dominated by 
the needs of its smallest members. 

The first few weeks passed in the usual 
postdelivery blur of adapting the house¬ 
hold routine to a new baby. Although 
much more confident the second time 
around, George and I always seemed to be 
on the run, with double the number of dia¬ 
pers to change, mouths to feed and baths 
to give. The noise level, when both 2-year- 
old Alexander and newborn Nicholas were 
crying, was excruciating. That summer 
was the only time I have felt that I needed 
a stiff drink once the kids were in bed. 

If you have more than one toddler, the 
problems may sound familiar. Gone were 
the carefree days of impromptu trips with 
one child in tow. Every outing, even to the 
store, was a major production, requiring 
careful planning. The effort of dressing 
t\%o children to go out and strapping them 
into car seats often exhausted us before 
we had left the house. It frequently 
seemed easier to leave one parent and 
child at home. 

However, I only recognized the most in¬ 
sidious change when Nicholas was about 
3 months old. The effort of working 
all day and caring for two children in the 
evening was consuming all our energy. 
George and I were permanently exhausted 
by interrupted nights and endless chores. 
I started to sound like a whiny nag and 
always seemed to be furious with George 
for expecting too much of me. Recognition 


of this 
state of af¬ 
fairs didn’t al¬ 
leviate it. I alternated 
between guilt that I was a nag and frus¬ 
tration at my inability to improve the sit¬ 
uation. 

Dr. Patrick McGrath, an Ottawa psy¬ 
chologist at the Children’s Hospital of 
Eastern Ontario, says such predicaments 
are not unusual. While it’s especially im¬ 
portant for parents to collaborate closely 
on household chores after a second child, 
many fathers still don’t carry an equal 
load at home. “Mothers are often ma- 
neuvred into the position of carrying the 
heavier load, often to the extent of being 
completely housebound by dependent in¬ 
fants,” Dr. McGrath says. “Then, they 
find themselves grumbling, whining, nag¬ 
ging. I would recommend that they ap¬ 
proach the situation in terms of the fam¬ 
ily, not the wife, having a problem.” 

Ottawa pediatrician Dr. Joan Whitfield, 


wife of a family practitioner and mother 
of two, says parents may feel particularly 
strained if both children are under age 3, 
an extremely dependent stage of life. If 
both parents are also working outside the 
home, they may have even less time to¬ 
gether and less patience, which may lead 
to .further flare-ups of temper. 

Dr. McGrath says that, once you recog¬ 
nize there is a problem, sit down with your 
husband and negotiate a fair division of 
chores. Any division must include all 
chores—housecleaning and yard work, as 
well as direct child care—plus a realistic 
assessment of the time available to each 
partner. “The husband should understand 
he must do his share, not just help out of 
goodwill,” Dr. McGrath says. “It is family 
work, not just a mother’s duty.” It’s even 
better if you negotiate before number 
two’s arrival, establishing routines 
that can carry on after the birth. 
For instance, your husband 
regularly does the shop¬ 
ping on Saturday 
mornings with your 
elder child. 

Here are some 
other preventive 
steps to help 
ease the marital 
strain that may 
be associated 
with the re¬ 
sponsibilities of 
a second child: 
Organize 
regular 
time for you and 
your husband to 
be together without 
the kids. Dr. Whit¬ 
field booked a baby sit¬ 
ter for a couple of hours 
every Tuesday evening, 
when she and her husband went 
swimming or skating. 

Give yourself a break. I left Ni¬ 
cholas with a neighboring teen-age 
baby sitter while I escaped the house for 
long bike rides with 2-year-old Alexander 
sitting behind me in a child seat. 

Be more tolerant of household 
mess. It is unrealistic to think you 
can keep both your sanity and your house 
as orderly as in prebaby days. If you can 
afford it, you might consider hiring a 
housecleaner regularly or occasionally. 

Work hard to get the children 
eventually on the same schedule for 
meals, naps and bedtime. Once they’re 
synchronized, life becomes simpler and 
more predictable. When Nicholas was 6 
months old, George and I finally found a 
couple of hours together on weekends af¬ 
ter lunch while our two boys slept. We 
could actually have a relaxed conversation 
and enjoy each other’s company. 

CHARLOTTE GRAY 
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j^fEW HOPE FOR 
LEARNING DISABLED 


KIDS 




hey have normal intelli¬ 
gence, but other kids call 
them stupid. They have nor¬ 
mal vision, but the words on 
a blackboard may leave 
them mystified. They have 
normal hearing but may 
rarely comply with parental 
pleas for tidy rooms. 

Learning disabilities (LD), invisible 
lifelong handicaps, affect an estimated 
one in 10 Canadians. Many go unrecog¬ 
nized. For still debated reasons that most 
likely involve flawed or delayed develop¬ 
ment of the central nervous system, these 
children have difficulty absorbing and 
interpreting particular kinds of informa¬ 
tion: speech, symbols, social cues. 

Language disabilities hinder late 
talkers, appalling spellers and kids who 
read years behind their grade level. Atten¬ 
tion stymies the keyed-up distractible 
youngsters whose inability to sit still may 
drive teachers crazy. Visual-motor prob¬ 
lems prevent a youngster from hitting a 
baseball or handling a pen comfortably. 
Although many recession-strapped school 
boards integrate LD students in a regular 


classroom, such youngsters 
often need to spend part of 
their school day in remedial 
sessions with a special-edu¬ 
cation teacher. Some, more 
seriously handicapped, re¬ 
quire a special class for the 
learning disabled. 

While no expert can fore¬ 
tell an LD child’s future, 
most agree that love, vigi¬ 
lance and early identifica¬ 
tion can often break the 
downward spiral of frustra¬ 
tion. The proof lies in a 
ground-breaking 1982 
study. Researchers at the 
McGill-Montreal Children’s 
Hospital Learning Centre 
studied 101 LD 17-to-29- 
year-olds, mostly middle 
class, who had been diag¬ 
nosed at the centre between 
the ages of 5 and 10. As children, most had 
received, on average, four and a half years’ 
extra help, such as tutoring or time with 
their schools’ special-education teachers. 
Equally important, parents and siblings 
attuned to their adult needs were still 
pitching in to help balance chequebooks 
and proofread letters or term papers. Ac¬ 
cording to study director Margaret Bruck, 
the majority “had learned to deal with 
their disabilities and did not feel stigma¬ 
tized or embarrassed by them.” 

Most of these people had failed at least 
one grade at school and still had trouble 
with reading and math. Even so, they’d 
grown up to be active responsible nurses, 
social workers, computer analysts and 
students. Some 90 percent had finished 
high school, and 42 percent were either 
studying at the postsecondary level or had 
already graduated. 

Here are some suggestions for assuring 
your LD child the best possible future: 


Build on your child's 
strengths 

Pride is the key to self-esteem. LD young¬ 
sters may need guidance determining 
their skills. Experiment freely with extra¬ 
curricular programs. The child who flunks 
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spelling may excel at painting. “Or chil¬ 
dren who can’t succeed at baseball may do 
well at swimming, because they’re less 
clumsy in the water,” says Dr. Wendy 
Roberts, a pediatric consultant to the 
Child Development Clinic at Toronto’s 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

In their guide Your Child Can Win , au¬ 
thors Joan Noyes and Norma Macneill 
suggest you tell your child about Albert 
Einstein and Winston Churchill, who both 
conquered learning disabilities. 


■ Make sure the child under¬ 
stands the handicap 

Insight guards against self-blame and 
helps a youngster to combat scapegoating 
by teachers and peers. Dr. Roberts’s sug¬ 
gested approach: “You can make it, but 
unfortunately, you’ll have to work a lot 
harder than other kids. Let’s work on 
some strategies to help you cope.” For 
example, youngsters frustrated by 
written notes can learn to study with a 
tape recorder. 


Organize your child's life 

The number-one coping strategy is 
imposing order on the chaos bred by disor¬ 
dered perception. Highly distractible chil¬ 
dren must be taught to focus on one task 
at a time. In the primary years, structure 
your youngster’s day into predictable 15- 
minute blocks for dressing, snacks, read¬ 
ing together and so on. Reward concentra¬ 
tion with whatever best motivates the 
child (some parents use TV time). 

Be positive 

Authors Noyes and Macneill say: 
“It may be very hard to remember that 
this is a child with a problem, not a prob¬ 
lem child.” Parents can monitor each 
other in a joint effort to praise the child’s 
progress and avoid needless blame. 


Nurture social skills 

Language disabilities often result 
in failure to understand other people’s 
feelings. You can help your child by 
talking about your emotions (“This is how 
I feel when a friend lets me down”) or 
those of characters in books you read to 
your child (“See how sad Cinderella looks 
when her coach turns into a pumpkin?”). 
To help your child foster friendships, in¬ 
clude another youngster on family outings. 



Work closely with your 
child's school 

Make sure the teacher understands your 
child’s problem and the strategies you’ve 
developed for handling it. Why not volun¬ 
teer to help in the classroom? 



■ Be an informed advocate 

Increasing recognition of the invisi¬ 
ble handicap reflects the nationwide ef¬ 
forts of the parent-run Canadian Associa¬ 
tion for Children and Adults with 
Learning Disabilities. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact your local provincial office or 
write to the group’s head office at Kildare 
House, 323 Chapel St., Ottawa KIN 7Z2. 

RONA MAYNARD 


PAUL NEWBERRY 
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Clothes, nursery equipment, toys-we have everything for attached couponforyourfreecopy.Thenchoosewhatyou 
babies, young children and mothers-to-be - even designer need, send us the order form provided, and well send your 
maternity wear. And everything is tested for Mothercare order off straightaway And if you're not delighted with what 

reliability, safety and value for money. Q \ you receive, well refund you in full. 

Shop at Mothercare by using our new 196-page So join Mothercare shoppers all over the world by posting 

Mothercare-by-mail colour catalogue. Just send off the your coupon today. 



for mothers all over the world 


Cn p 1 Please send me the great new-look 196-page One for you 

colour Autumn/Winter catalogue now. 

To, Mothercare, RO. Box 145, Watford WD2 5SH, England BY 

• Name 
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Introducing 

Sure ^Natural* Super Maxishields 


Sure &Natural 

Super Maxishields 




>& 


i 


Super protection 

in a thin, comfortable pad! 


adhesive pads with 
superabsorbent fibers. 




Regular Sure ^NaturaR gives thick pad protection. 


Super Sure & J Natural *sdves even more. 

New Sure & Natural * Super Maxishields have an 
extra measure of super absorbent fibres. And they’re a full 
inch longer for women who want to be extra sure. Try 
Sure & Natural * Maxishields. They’re much less bulky for 
so much more comfort. 


Sure&Natural 



Sure protection. Superb comfort 


‘Trademark of Johnson & Johnson. ©Johnson & Johnson 1984. 






vital signs 



rudeau Uabies 




BY JUDITH TIMSON 


On a humid day last 
July, a husky silver- 
haired man, wearing 
what must be one of a 
dozen identical blue 
suits in his closet, 
called a press confer¬ 
ence to announce 
awkwardly that Can¬ 
ada was up for politi¬ 
cal grabs. When news 
of John Turner’s Sep- 
tember election call 
spread through the 
land, a distant wail could be heard as 
thousands of Trudeau Babies cried 
out their confusion. There was no 
doubt about it. The Trudeau Babies 
were in a state. They had come of age 
in the ’60s, some of them voting for 
the first time in their lives when they 
helped to elect, as Prime Minister, an 
insouciant intellectual named Pierre 
Trudeau. He was a modern man with 
a flower in his lapel and an air of styl¬ 
ish bravado, and although he was at 
least one, if not two, generations re¬ 
moved from these neophytes, these 
Baby Boomers, his odyssey over the 
next 16 years in many ways mirrored 
their own. 

He went from being a modish, lib¬ 
eral hippie philosopher in sandals 
quoting Kahlil Gibran to a grim-lip- 
ped authoritarian bringing in the 
War Measures Act, from a man with 
a free-spirited wife to a single father 
of three, from a charmer who youth¬ 
fully slid down banisters to a petu¬ 
lant loner who seemed neither to 
understand nor to care about his 
more ordinary fellow human beings. 

As he traversed the terrain from 
the permissive love-your-brother- 
and-sister ’60s to the much more 
selfish and rigid ’80s, so did the Tru¬ 
deau Babies, alternately mesmerized 
and appalled by the man they con¬ 
tinued to elect Prime Minister. His 
bravado decayed into arrogance and 
finally into a cynical disdain. In re¬ 
turn, the complicated emotions a na¬ 
tion felt for him metamorphosed 
from love into rage, culminating in 
what was supposed to be a firm rejec¬ 
tion in 1979. But then the country, 
almost in a panic—please don’t go! we 


didn’t mean it!—had beckoned him 
back. The Trudeau Babies had a re¬ 
prieve. 

Finally, though, in late June, he 
was gone. We saw the moving van 
pull up to 24 Sussex Drive, we ob¬ 
served the last wave, we noted how, in 
one final gesture, he removed the 
flower from his lapel and handed it to 
an adoring female fan. This was it. 
Barring a surreal scenario along the 
lines of The Liberal Thing That De¬ 
voured Ottawa, or The Candidate 
Who Wouldn’t Die, Trudeau was gone 
for good. 

But amid the outrage at his last 
defiant fling—an indecent barrage of 
patronage appointments—the Tru¬ 
deau Babies felt a sense of ambival¬ 
ence and anxiety about the future. It 
was maddening. Of course, it was 
time for him to go. But 16 years is a 
large chunk of anyone’s life, as long 
as it takes for a child to grow into 
adolescence and rebel against her or 
his parents; long enough, on the other 
hand, for Trudeau Babies to assume 
they would always have Pierre to kick 
around. Now, instead, they were sup¬ 
posed to be mature, ready to take the 
next big electoral step. 

But what was next? The very ques¬ 
tion made the Trudeau Babies cran¬ 
ky. It wasn’t that they wanted him 
back. Like everyone else in the coun¬ 
try, they felt betrayed by charisma. It 
hadn’t gotten them jobs, fortified the 
dollar or even secured world peace. 
Still, in this age of mass media elec¬ 
tioneering, the Image is the Message, 
and the Trudeau Babies, used to the 
larger-than-life presence of Pierre 
Trudeau, were having trouble ad¬ 
justing their sets. In short, they had 
seen the future, and it came dressed 
in a pin-striped suit. 

Vying for his place were two main 
contenders, both lawyers with busi¬ 
ness backgrounds and depressingly 
similar visions of country and of fu¬ 
ture. Oh, there were some subtle dif¬ 
ferences of style: one sang Danny 
Boy , the other didn’t. One talked a 
mellifluous language called Glib, the 
other spoke the reverse—let’s call it 
Bilg, a kind of staccato seriousness 
that pushed him perilously close to 


caricature. Brian Mulroney stressed 
his working-class roots, asking voters 
to trip down memory lane with him, 
to the time before he got his first pair 
of Gucci loafers, when he was driving 
a truck in Baie Comeau. John Turner 
studiously ignored pointed references 
to his own patrician trappings, which 
by this time had become the stuff of 
legend: how he had been waltzing 
with Princess Margaret while that 
other guy had been shifting those 
gears. 

It wasn’t much of an offering. You 
couldn’t tell them apart by the issues, 
and even their style lacked substance. 
The Trudeau Babies grew restive. 
They indulged in nostalgia for all 
that unfulfilled promise of the Tru¬ 
deau era. Sitting in the Ottawa arena, 
watching the Liberals crown John 
Turner, one Trudeau Baby in her late 
30s felt as though she were being for¬ 
cibly moved from a trendy urban 
town house back to the suburbs. 

Ironically, both the Tories and the 
Liberals had had their chance to opt 
for a more vivid candidate. Each of 
their leadership races, a year apart, 
had featured an underdog who had 
quickly become the sentimental fa¬ 
vorite—John Crosbie for the Tories, 
Jean Chretien for the Liberals. But 
they were too culturally eccentric, too 
strongly identified with only one of 
the country’s two official languages. 
And Trudeau Babies would only be 
engaging in a bout of wishful 
thinking to believe it would have been 
better with Jean et John. Livelier 
maybe, more flesh and blood than the 
cardboard cutouts in their place, but 
still lacking in promise or substance: 
the Mackenzie Brothers instead of 
the Bobbsey Twins. 

No, the Trudeau Babies knew that 
a real alternative had never been 
available in the first place. They had 
not come up with their own political 
hero—or, more to the point, hero¬ 
ine—and so, for them, and for many 
other Canadians, going to the polls 
was an exercise in lowering one’s ex¬ 
pectations. In Canada, in the late 
summer of 1984, less was indeed 
less, but, unfortunately, it was all 
they were going to get.# 
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N 0 7 HARVEST OF FA L L COLOURS 


N°7 will be setting the mood this fall with intriguing colours. For eyes; ColourizeTrio in Snowlight & Smoking Gold, 
or Shimmerlight & Sultry Rose, Bittersweet Brown Fashionline Kohl Pencil and Satinlash Creamy Mascara in 
Brownish Black. For cheeks; Smokey Rose Country Blush. For the face; Natural Blonde Moisture Cover. For lips and 
nails; Jaipur (rich cinnab ar flec ked with gold) or Kashmir (daring scarlet red). For you; N°7 Harvest of Fall Colours. 
Available exclusively at Drug Stores. 








THE FACE OF FASHION 

*TM of Boots Company PLC Boots Drug Stores are located in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
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At home 
for the 


w& 


Put a special glow on your holiday table with these colorful 
accessories. The reversible place mats, napkins and pair of 
oven mitts were designed exclusively for Chatelaine Crafts by 
Memory Lane Quilts. The large pinecone wreath, smaller 
ribbon-trimmed wreaths and little pinecone and ribbon 
Christmas trees were designed by Monica Frim. Complete your 
table setting with plastic-point napkin bands and coaster set 
(inset, far right). All accessories are easy to make and are 
perfect gifts. Molly Copus Christie , Crafts Editor 

AT HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

A set of four reversible (red/white) place mats, each 46x30.5 cm (18x12"); four 
napkins, each 40 cm (16") square; and oven mitts, each 35 cm (14") in length, all 
embroidered with poinsettias. Also included (not shown) is a pot-handle holder, 
15 cm (6") in length. Kit contains red and white (65% polyester, 35% cotton) 
broadcloth, 100% cotton embroidery floss, heat-resistant (100% polyester) inter¬ 
lining for place mats and oven mitts, plus complete instructions. All fabric is 
prestamped with cutting, stitching and embroidery outlines. 

S66KR Kit and instructions to make four place mats, four napkins, 

two oven mitts and pot-handle holder: $29.95 $_ 

Easy-to-make pinecone accessories. Instructions include the large 
wreath decorated with natural eggs, 40 cm (16") in diameter, small 
ribbon-trimmed wreaths, 10 cm (4") in diameter, and tiny trees 
trimmed with ribbons, 10 cm (4") in height. Materials not included. 

X20R Instructions only: $2.50 _ 

Hostess set of six coasters, each 9.7 cm (3 7 /s") square, with a compan¬ 
ion box, 11.25x5x3 cm (4 1 /2x2xl 1 /4"), and six napkin bands, each 16x3 
cm (6 Vi xl Vs"). Kit contains precut plastic canvas, 100% acrylic yarns, 
gold-colored braid, tapestry needle and complete instructions. 

N45KR Kit and instructions to make six coasters, coaster box and six 
napkin bands: $22.95 _ 

B.C. and Ontario residents add 7% Provincial Sales Tax? 

Quebec residents add 9%. _ 

TOTAL: _ 

Please send cheque or money order, or use your Visa or MasterCard number on 
orders over $10. Allow three to four weeks for delivery after receipt of order. 
Postage and handling included. Offer expires August 31,1985. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

APT_CITY_ 

PROV___CODE_ 

VISA/MC NO. (orders over $ 10)___ 

VISA/MC EXPIRY DATE (must be included)_ 

SIGNATURE_ 

Mail this coupon with your payment (no cash please) to: Chatelaine Crafts, 
Maclean Hunter Building, 777 Bay St., Toronto M5W 1A7 

CONTENTS COPYRIGHT ® 1984 BY MACLEAN HUNTER LIMITED, MAY NOT BE REPRINTED 
WITHOUT WRITTEN PERMISSION 


























TODAY’S CREST. 
A MAJOR 

REVERSAL FOR 


TOOTH 


Breakthrough 

RESEARCH. 

Research shows that today’s 
Fluoristat-formula Crest can actually 
help reverse the earliest stage 
of the tooth decay process 
that can lead to cavities. Think 
of it. Even if your youngster 
has the start of tooth decay 
right now, today's Crest 
can help! 

Most cavities start 

BEFORE YOU SEE OR 
FEEL THEM. 

When your youngsters eat, acids 
can form and attack the inside 
of teeth to create weak spots- 
earliest stage of the tooth decay 
process. Left untreated, this tooth 
decay inside can develop into a 
cavity outside. But it may not be too 
late. Thanks to today’s Crest. 

TODAY’S CREST 
PENETRATES TO HELP 
REVERSE TOOTH DECAY. 

Look at the magnified photos. They 
show how today’s Fluoristat-formula 


Research offers conclusive proof. 

Before. When acids After. Crest pene- 
attack a tooth’s interioi; 
they create weak spots- 
tooth-decay’s first threat. 

Unchecked, these weak 
spots can become 
cavities. 


trates tooth enamel. 
Concentrates its power 
on weak spots to help 
reverse the tooth decay 
process at its earliest 
stage. 


Actual demonstration under controlled laboratory conditions. 


Crest penetrates tooth enamel to 
help reverse the earliest stage of tooth 
decay-and prevent the development 
of a cavity! 

Crest welcomes this news as a 
milestone in our fight to make 
cavities a thing of the past. 

ASK YOUR DENTIST. 

Visit your dentist. Learn 
more about this remarkable 
development. And how it 
can fit into a 
total pro¬ 
gramme for 
improving 
your fam¬ 
ily’s dental 
health. 


“Crest contains sodium 
fluoride which is, in our 
opinion, an effective 
decay preventative 
agent, and is of signifi¬ 
cant value when used 
in a conscientiously 
applied program of 
oral hygiene and 
regular professional 














Learning for the fui\ of it 


imagination, improve manual 
dexterity and encourage cre- 
ativity, remember the name 


Fisher-Price. We’ve been mak¬ 
ing learning fun for 53 years. 

* © Copyright 1984 Muppets Inc. Sesame Street and Sesame Street sign 
are trademarks and service marks of the Children’s Television Workshop. 
Fisher-Price Canada, 5300 Tomken Road, Mississauga, Ontario L4W 1P2 
© 1984 Fisher-Price, Division of the Quaker Oats Company. 







On the rocks 


CARTA BLANCA 


Bacardi 

white 

tastes great 
mixed 


because 

it tastes 
great 

unmixed. 


Bacardi 

daiquiri 

Shake or blend 
juice of half a 
lime or lemon 
and V? tsp. sugar 
(or use prepared 
mix) with 1 V? oz. 
Bacardi rum 
and crushed 
ice. Strain and 
serve. A Bacardi 
original. 


Bacardi and OJ 

A screwdriver with a zippier 
taste, and easy as 1,2,3. Just 
pour IV? oz. Bacardi rum 
over ice, pour on ice-cold 
orange juice, and squeeze in 
a lime or lemon wedge 


>*yvHITE-DKY 

BLANC-SEt 


M - RHUM 


One sip and the secret’s out. 
Bacardi rum by itself is nothing 
but smoothness and light taste. 
So it comes on smooth and 
light in daiquiris, screwdrivers 
and countless other drinks. 

Any way you mix it, Bacardi 
comes through for you. 

For a good food and drink 
recipe booklet, write FBM Dis¬ 
tillery Co. Ltd., P.0. Box 368, 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 2L3. 


Bacardi white rum.The smooth, light taste comes through. 


BACARDI RUM(S) PRODUCED BY SPECIAL AUTHORITY AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BACARDI & CO LTD BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & CO LTD BOTTLED BY FBM DISTILLERY CO. LTD CANADA 





MILLER SERVICES 


i When elderly 



need care 


They looked after you when you were young, 
now it's your turn. But how do you go about 
finding the best environment for your parents 
at this stage in their lives and ensuring that 
they receive proper care? By Anne Montagnes 


I It comes as a shock 
when you realize 
that a well-loved 
parent, so long inde¬ 
pendent and self- 
sufficient, has 
reached the point 
where living un¬ 
aided on her or his 
own is neither safe 
nor wise. Lapses of 
memory, moments 
of confusion, minor ailments and 
accidents, once rare, are rapidly 
increasing. The writing is on the 
wall, and you and your parent 
know that action must be taken. 

But what kind of action? Should 
your parent continue to live at 
home with help from community 
services? Should she or he move in 
with you? Should a retirement 
home or institution be considered? 

Is any other option available? 

If you leave matters too late, as 
many do, you may be forced into a 
regrettable last-minute decision. 

Better by far to work out a sce¬ 
nario with your parent long before 
a crisis looms. 

The first step to take is to arrange for your par¬ 
ent to have a proper health assessment, if possible 
in the geriatric department of a hospital. Old age is 
not a disease, but the weaknesses that come with it, 
if ignored, can develop into serious disabilities. 
Most of us know very little about the special health 
requirements of the elderly, and only a doctor, 
preferably one trained in gerontology, can make a 
realistic assessment. Once you know the level of 
care your parent needs, you can take other factors 
into consideration, such as personal preferences, 
finances and the services available in your area. To 
help you reach a decision, here are the pros and 
cons of three main options: Continued on page U9 
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Were here when you 
want good television 



Today you have more CBC Television. From drama 

channels and choices than to information, sports to 
ever before. family viewing, our business 

Isn't it reassuring to know is bringing you g ood 
there's somewhere you television, 

can always turn for good, all- And we're glad you believe 
round programming? in that, too. 





CBC Television 

Look to us for good things 


Sprocket, ©HA! 1984 






ARE YOU IGNORING A 
HEALTH PROBLEM RIGHT UNDER 
YOUR CHILD’S NOSE? 


Millions of parents, who care greatly about 
their children’s well-being, are unknowingly letting 
them carry a health problem into their adult years. 

The problem is misaligned teeth and jaws. Not 
just those bites that obviously-are crooked, but 
problems stemming from facial imbalance. Even 
though these conditions may not be noticeable, they 
can result in discomfort, even pain, even tooth loss. 

How widespread is the problem? An indepen¬ 
dent national study revealed that two out of three 
adults will experience trouble from misaligned teeth 
or jaws. One of four will develop a serious condition. 

You can see why we, of the Canadian Association 
of Orthodontists, want parents to understand that 
our role goes beyond the enhancement of self-esteem 
by building attractive smiles. Advanced training in 
our specialty (we study for at least two additional 
continuous years after receiving a dental degree) 
gives us the skills to establish a foundation for 
life-long oral health. 

An orthodontic checkup by age seven should 
be basic to your child’s health care program. If a 
problem exists, the orthodontist can monitor your 
child’s growth pattern, initiating treatment at a time 
when it will be most effective and, frequently, 
most economical. 


If you’d like to understand the role of ortho¬ 
dontics in oral health, write for our free booklet. 
You’ll understand why the problem you can’t see 
may be potentially more serious than the one that’s 
apparent. This booklet will also give you valuable 
information on orthodontic dental health insurance. 


WE SHAPE HEALTH, NOT JUST TEETH. 



CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ORTHODONTISTS 

ASSOCIATION'CANADIENNE%\ 

DES ORTHODONTISTES 

[to : Canadian Association of Orthodontists 
Association Canadienne des Orthodontistes 
500 Empire Bldg., 10080 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 
Alberta, Canada T5J 1V9 

YES, I’d like to learn about the effects of 
orthodontics on total mouth health and 
comfort. Send me your free booklet. 

NAME_ 


In cooperation 
with The 

American Association 
of Orthodontists 



STREET. 


CITY. 


PROVINCE. 


PHONE. 

_PC_ 










If you want to 
earn money but 
choose to remain 
home with your 
kids, you may 
find you have the 
best of both 



worlds if you 
market your own 
skills from your 
own home. Here's 
how you can do it 

By Wendy Dennis 


ENTREPRENEUR 



hen 27-year-old former bank teller 
Jewel Quirback sewed a crib quilt for a 
baby shower last September, she had 
no idea she’d be plunging into her own 
business. Impressed by the cheerful 
quilt, Quirback’s aunt and sister-in- 
law begged for more to flog in their offices. The product was a 
“smash hit,” Quirback landed three orders, invested in a smartly 
designed business card and launched an enterprise. 

Six months later, after hustling her wares at home parties, 
stores, craft shows and flea markets, often with toddler Ashley in 
tow, she has expanded her repertoire to fill an order a day for crib 
pillows, bumpers, canopy tops, bed skirts and a customized line of 
children’s wear. Last spring, she, her factory-shipper husband 
Charles, 29, and daughter Ashley, 19 months, moved from their 
■ modest apartment to a Streetsville, Ont., home so 
I Quirback, who used to work in the living room after 
I Ashley was asleep until 2 Continued on page 102 
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Lucie Pepin, president, Canadian Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women 


Should we 
■KEEP them 
■IMPROVE them 

■DUMP them 


Are they just diversionary 
tactics on the part of cynical 
politicians, or are they a 
valuable way to present 
women’s views to governments? 
Ann Rhodes examines the 
mandates of the federal and 
provincial councils and how 
they have been carried out 



When Sally Barnes resigned as president of the On¬ 
tario Status of Women Council last February, the 
simmering debate about the value of women’s advi¬ 
sory councils—both to the governments they are in¬ 
tended to advise and to the women whose voice they 
are intended to be—came to the boil all over again. 

To many women’s activists, Barnes had been sus¬ 
pect as a political patsy almost from the start, partly 
because her previous post as Premier Bill Davis’s 
press secretary made her One of Them, partly be¬ 
cause in one of her earliest public statements she had 
declined to support the concept of equal pay for work 
of equal value. This was a president who would stand 
up boldly for women’s rights? 

Yet her previous post had given her a familiarity 
with the corridors of power and their inhabitants 
that she had put to good use. Early on, she got herself 
invited to the Premier’s key policy planning sessions. 
Not coincidentally, Davis soon after announced that 
Ontario would have a minister responsible for 
women’s issues. After that came a Women’s Directo¬ 
rate, a $5.3 million miniministry whose prime func¬ 
tion would be to translate the needs of Ontario’s 4.4 
million women into policies and programs—a rather 
lavish affair, relatively speaking, since communicat¬ 
ing those needs to government in the first place was 
supposedly the job of a shoestring volunteer council 
(budget a mere $267,800). 

If government didn’t seem to be taking the advi¬ 
sory council seriously, neither were women’s activ¬ 
ists. Barnes had lost their faith and their support. 
Almost to the end, she had believed in the “middle- 
of-the-road missionary style” she had brought to her 
$15,000-a-year part-time job, trundling around to Ro¬ 
tary Club meetings and similar happenings all over 
the province to preach the Continued on page 177 
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Says Pina Orlando, 1983-84 
student-council president 
at Toronto’s Harbord 
Collegiate Institute, “I am 
getting a very good 
education here. And I 
really like the fact that 
Harbord is full of people 
from many different cultures.” 


Head girl Laura Loewen 
praises the intimate 
atmosphere at Branksome 
Hall in Toronto: “Because 
you feel so much a part of 
the school, you push 
yourself in academics and 
athletics. Students get a lot 
of attention.” 


CHOOL 

Should your kids go 


During the past decade, while public-school 
enrollment has been decreasing—as ex¬ 
pected, due to fewer numbers of school-age 
children—private-school enrollment has 
risen dramatically. Nationally, between 
1972-73 and 1982-83 (the latest figures 
available), Statistics Canada records that 
public elementary-school enrollment 
dropped by 19 percent (2,623,801 to 
2,113,970) while private elementary-school 
enrollment increased by 24 percent (48,238 
to 63,221). Similarly, enrollment at public 
secondary schools decreased by 15 percent 
(2,498,913 to 2,118,754) while private sec¬ 
ondary schools recorded an even greater 
increase than the private elementary 
schools—37 percent (91,373 to 144,389). 
Why? 

We sought answers to this question by homing in on a particular province, Ontario; a 
particular board of education, Toronto; a public and a private secondary school within the 
area; and a star pupil from each school. 

Again, within the past decade, Ontario public secondary schools lost 21,000 students, while 
the province’s private secondary schools doubled in enrollment with an influx of 22,541 addi¬ 
tional students. Not only have private schools been accepting more students during the dec¬ 
ade, but the number of private schools has also increased. Seventy- Continued on page 92 


Private schools are accused 
of elitism, public schools of 
overcrowded classrooms 
and discipline problems. 
Which will give your kids 
the best start in life? In 
examining two representative 
schools, Pat Ohlendorf picks 
out the relative advantages 
offered by each 
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Public or Private? 





the high cost of in 



nd what do you do?” came the 
question for what seemed like the 
15th time that night. It was the sum¬ 
mer of 1981, and I was attending the 
10th reunion of my high-school class. 
It was the first time many of us had 
seen each other since adolescence. 
Crowded around the buffet table or 
dancing to golden oldies, the hundred 
or so men and women were scarcely 
recognizable as the boys and girls with whom I’d grown up in the 1960s in 
a large public-school system. Tonight, the men were taller, their hair 
shorter than when I’d seen them last. Women were wearing slacks, once 
banned by our school dress code, and many looked trim and muscular in 
a way we would have found unattractive in that prejogging era. But it 
was that question—“What do you do?”—that registered the greatest 
change of all. 

Our campus was as hip as a school could be in the late 1960s. There 
were student walkouts, drugs, free sex, racial violence. But women’s lib¬ 
eration was unknown to us. No one questioned the fact that girls were 
the helpers, the onlookers, the appreciators. Boys were the doers. Yet, we 
women had all come back 10 years later asking a question that would 
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dependence 9 


Many of today's most 
successful women, who 
put marriage on the 
back burner and avidly 
pursued a career, are 
shocked to find 
themselves, in their 30s, 
unable to form a long¬ 
term loving relationship 
with a man. Megan 
Marshall explores this 
crisis of femininity and 
ways of resolving it 



never have occurred to us when we 
were in school together. 

The answers were sometimes 
thrilling. Among us there were a pho¬ 
tojournalist, an actress, a graphic de¬ 
signer, a geologist. But there was an 
anxious tone to much of our shoptalk. 
It was as if, no matter what we were 
doing, it wasn’t enough. 

I heard it first in the words of sev¬ 
eral women who had given up “do¬ 
ing” to raise children. They answered 
the question with apologies: “I’m 
planning on going back for my mas¬ 
ter’s this year,” or “I’ll be looking for 
a job as soon as Jimmy is out of dia¬ 
pers.” Many of the mothers went 
home without once reaching for the 
snapshots of Continued on page 86 

Reprinted by permission of G. P. Putman's Sons 
from the book THE COST OF LOVING by Megan 
Marshall Copyright ® 198h by Megan Marshall 
Distributed in Canada by General Publishing. 
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KENT SMITH 



As thousands of Catholic women rejoice in the visit of Pope John Paul II to Canada, others are 
silently wishing he’d stay home. These women consider themselves devout Catholics—many 
are nuns—and they are deeply sympathetic to the Pope’s crusade for peace, freedom and 
social justice; yet, they believe that in the Pope’s campaign to liberate the oppressed, he has 
overlooked, even rejected, the largest group of all—women. 

“We’ve had it up to here,” says Anita Birt, a Catholic convert and human relations coun¬ 
selor in Toronto. “I’m not going to see the Pope. It’s my way of saying I don’t like what’s going 
on. He won’t miss me.” Continued on page 158 chatelaine « 


When John Paul II visits Canada this 
fall, not all Catholics will greet him with 
unreserved joy. Many women, 
dismayed by his retrogressive views on 
their role, refuse to accept rulings they 
see as irrelevant. And the more 
dogmatic the Pope becomes, the 
more determined Catholic women are 
to defy him By Heather Robertson 






TAILORED SKIRT-S 


The menswear look is just 
one more option to every- 
! day dressing, and often 
the effect is in the fabric. 

Left: the striped wool 
jacket is long, large- 
**** lapelled, $360, and is 
worn with a fly-front cay- 
alry-twill skirt, $170. 
Linen shirt, $130. All 

. Clotheslines Inc. In 

closeup, right: man's belt, 
Aldo Shoes. Knit tie, Stu¬ 
dio 267. Watch, Cartier. 
-P_.Makeup, Kathryna Badre- 
** gon/Monroe Hair Salon 















Here's a perfectly 
pulled-together four- 
piece outfit that's a suc¬ 
cessful play of men's 
j stripings and patterns, 

; left. A loose-falling jack¬ 
et, $300, slips over a 
mannish jacket, $270, 
cropped pants, $195, 
tw, $35. 
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HE BIG STANDOUT: 

THE OVERSIZE MANNISH COAT 


sft: an oversize overcoat 
lias a low-slung belt and 
kwide rounded shoulders, 
u495. Cropped pants, 
K$180. Both Jean Claude 
jiyoitras/ Fra nek I m porta- 
Ktions. Socks, McGregor. 

IwShoes, Santana. In 
Hldoseup, right: to soften 
silk tie knotted 


ithe look, a 

1 loosely. Studio 267, 


A definite menswear in- 
fluence is gutsy nubby 
^ tweed, inset, right. An 
^elongated Donegal 
tweed jacket, $240, 

* J matches a flared skirt, 
$ 140. Double-pocketed 
shirt, $170. All Pat 
■ j i \ McDonagh. Hose, 
I | | Christian Dior/Para- 
I Lii mount.a 
































'he dash of a boldly colore 
a dd a terrific finishing touch 
outfit you own. Left: a gener 
ooded coat, $280, over < 
puffed pa n t $ with a thre 
«50, and a turtle pt 
All Anne Klein/Super 
J 3 l0ltin * ^t-pink mu 
6ra ' Shoes ' Santana. Hose, £ 
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Left: what makes this coat such a 
knockout is its color: dazzling yel- I 
i low played against matte black. An I 
l oversize mohair trench with belted I 
I cuffs and shoulder epaulets, $650, I 
1 is teamed with a cowled jumpsuit, 

1 $340. Both Clotheslines Inc. The go- 1 
B with accessories are bold, black. 
B Makeup, Cover Girl’s fall coUec- 
B tion, Kathryna Badregon; hair, Bill 
Rowley. Both Monroe Hair Salon. □ 


1 A black plastic bracelet dazzled with glass stones 
The Jewellery Sr^rtGaHerTfOntarina^ 


-to-be noticed oversize bag. Roots, $95 


Inset, right: a meant 


Inset 


bet 


ovv 


r ubb 


er 
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the look 


Intense and vibrant are 
words to describe the new 
makeup to balance the bril¬ 
liant new fashion. Eyes and 
lips are dramatized against 
cool beige skin and softly 
pale cheeks. The face that 
stands up to the drama of 
sizzling color, right, has eyes 
shaded in intense rose and 
violet tones, cheeks subtly 
brushed with pink and lips 
voluptuously rounded in 
vivid plum-rose. Colors from 
Lancome's Invitation au 
Voyage collection. How-to- 
do details, below. 


The new buzzword is 
weaving. Colors are angled 
across one another to create 
a new intensity. The eye, 
sketched left, is first brushed 
with Rose d'Or from lashes 
to brow. Violet is brushed on 
in an angle from eye centre 
to inner eye corner and eye 
centre to outer corner of eye. 
Mauve Cendre is brushed on 
in an angle from inner eye 
corner up to outer tip of 
brow. This blends all colors. 
Onyx liner defines upper 
and lower lashes. Immencil 
mascara intensifies lashes. 


The lips must have the same 
intensity as the eyes and be 
carefully shaped. With a lip 
pencil, Rouge Vin, outline 
upper and lower lips 
starting at the outer corners 
and tracing lips carefully to 
lip centre. Brush lips inside 
the lines with Sucre. To 
soften the color, bring lips 
into balance with eyes and 
create a second focus on the 
face, brush lower lip with 
Naturel gloss. The cheeks 
are brushed with Camille. 
Makeup, Jamie Hanson. □ 









ERIC HAYES/SHIN SUGINO 


the 1968 convention; about 40 percent of the 
approximately 3,500 delegates were women, 
thanks to constitutional amendments giving 
them a quota from each riding. The NDP too 
has opted for affirmative action on behalf of 
its women. At the 1983 convention in Regina, 
members passed a resolution reserving half 
the elected federal positions for women; pro¬ 
vincial executives are following suit. And both 
the Liberals and the New Democratic Party 
have set up funds to finance women candi¬ 
dates in the coming election. 

Traditionally, politics has been a man’s 
game. Agnes Macphail’s observations on the 
loneliness of being a woman MP have been 
trotted out as current comment in every elec¬ 
tion since 1921, when she became the first 
female to sit in the House of Commons. If 
women wait for men to fix things, “they will 
wait until hell freezes over,” Walter Stewart 
wrote in Maclean’s in 1975, as he contem¬ 
plated the sea of blue and gray suits in the 
House of Commons. Continued on page 135 



K athryn Robinson (right) co-chaired the cre¬ 
dentials committee at June's Liberal leader¬ 
ship convention. Tessa Hebb (below) is the NDP 
candidate in the federal riding of Halifax. 
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CHRISTOPHER LITTLE / INGA MORATH MAGNUM PHOTOS, INC 



Canada? twi 

ATES 

trliank 


her Linda Loman had picked up some of the best 
notices of the season. 

Four blocks away at the Cort Theatre, Kate Nel- 
ligan, 33, presides as the newest challenger on 
Broadway. Last year, she made a stunning 
Broadway debut in David Hare’s Plenty , an Eng¬ 
lish play, and this year, she agreed to come back in 
Moon , a play that is mainly a long intense duet 
between the alcoholic James Tyrone, Jr., and the 
mountainous Josie, the daughter of Tyrone’s ten¬ 
ant farmer. Moon has been the vehicle for some 
imperishable performances, including that of Col¬ 
leen Dewhurst, who starred in the play 11 years 
ago. This time around, Nelligan, who is hardly 
mountainous, made up in passion for her lack of 
physical weight and won a 
Tony nomination for the | 
second year in a row. 

“It’s been a long time I 
since I was in a hit like 
this,” Kate Reid says reflec¬ 
tively. “You hear from peo- | 
pie you haven’t heard from 
for some time.” Three years I 
ago, she had joined what I 
was already a hit, Paul Os¬ 
born’s Morning's at Seven , 
but two years before that | 
she had starred in John 
Guare’s Bosoms and Neg¬ 
lect, one of the most sav¬ 
agely panned new plays of I 
that Continued on page 98 \ 
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Two great Kates sparked 
Broadway last season. Two 
Canadian Kates. Kate Reid 
starred along with Dustin 
Hoffman in Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman , the 
season’s hottest ticket, and 
Kate Nelligan starred in 
Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon 
for the Misbegotten , for 
which she won a Tony nomi- 
nation. Nobody on 
Broadway objected to Cana¬ 
dians starring in American 
classics, but then the two 
Kates are special—two of our most dazzling ex¬ 
ports in the theatre world. 

Kate Reid sat in her dressing room at the 
Broadhurst Theatre on Broadway before a 
Wednesday matinee of Death of a Salesman last 
May. With Dustin Hoffman leading the cast, 
Death of a Salesman had lineups around the 
block. But it was Reid who had the star dressing 
room. “Dustin didn’t want me to have to do the 
stairs,” she explained. At 53, Kate Reid is a sur¬ 
vivor. She first became a star on Broadway in 
1963, playing the matinees of Edward Albee’s 
Who J s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?. Never despise a 
hit, the comedian Dorothy Loudon, who’s starring 
in Noises Off nearby, has said, and don’t leave it 
too early. Reid agrees. She knows the value of 
Death of a Salesman , Arthur Miller’s 35-year-old 
metaphor for the skewed American dream. And 


In many ways, they couldn’t be 
more different, Kate Nelligan 
and Kate Reid, but these two 
fine actresses share a first 
name, Kate, and a birthplace, 
Canada. And simultaneously, they 
are enjoying tremendous successes 
on Broadway By Gina Mallet 


Bnadway 






By Eveleen 
Donna Alexander 


ZAPATA-KAREN GABLE, 25, and 
NANCY YOUNG, 31, from Toronto- 
first met when they were students 
in the fashion-design classes at 
Seneca Colege of Applied Arts & 
Technology in 1976. Even then, 
working separately, they dis¬ 
covered their ideas and designs 
were very simiar. "We decided we 
could complement one another,” 
say Gable and Young, "and by 
bouncing ideas around, including 
criticism, we have developed a 
fashion look we both Eke, which is a 
meshing of unexpected freewheel¬ 
ing elements ” After graduation, 
they opened a smal design studio 
in 1978, manufacturing moderately 
priced sportswear. Today, they de¬ 
sign under the Zapata label, have 
their own retal store but hope to 
have their own wholesale operation 
seKng to stores across Canada. 


Karen Gable, left, wears an an¬ 
kle-length silk-wool dress, 
$350. Nancy Young, right, in a 
long, unfitted gray-flannel dress 
with a stitched, leather suspen¬ 
der belt, $675. Right: a long 
lizard-print jacket, $750, layers 
over a short gray-flannel jacket, 
$140, and worsted pants, $250. 
Shoes, Aldo. Hose, Dim. Far 
right: a seasonless suede coat 
in lambsuede, $800. Lamb- 
suede pants, $450, and a boxy 
pull-on blouse, $295. Earrings 
and belt, Harhay & McKay Jewel¬ 
lery. Hair and makeup, Bill Kaye. 
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ivian shyu 

VIVIAN SHYU, 27, born in Taiwan, studied 
engineering at the University of New Bruns¬ 
wick for two years before graduating from 
St. Lawrence College in Kingston, Ont., in 
fashion design in 1980. She entered a fash¬ 
ion-design contest sponsored by the Inter¬ 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
U.S. Branch and came second in America’s 
Next Great Designer competition. On that 
high note, Vivian established her own busi¬ 
ness and grew from a one-woman opera¬ 
tion, supplying hand-knitted sweaters to 
stores, to a small factory with sales in Can¬ 
ada and the U.S. She then launched into 


• elegant simplicity 

handbags, belts, and suede and leather clothes. “I believe clothes 
must be comfortable, simple and elegant,” she says. “Clothes 
must never overpower the person wearing them.” Besides her 
wholesale operation, Vivian now has a retail store in Toronto. 

Vivian Shyu, left, wears a wrinkle leather jacket from her 
men’s line, $525, with lambswool pants, $140, and a black 
cotton sweater, $175. The chemise, centre, is the essence of 
minimal dressing; in the softest lambsuede, $420. Shoes, 
Town Shoes. Earrings, Harhay & McKay Jewellery. Hose, 
Cameo/Paramount. Far right: lambsuede blouse, $260, and 
pants, $275, are topped with an asymmetrically closed 
leather vest, $285. Wide belt, $50. Hair, Bryan Vivian/ 
Robin Barker Hair. Makeup, Jean Macdonald’s Beautyworks. 
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am southam • sexy power dressing 


TAM SOUTHAM, 33, from Montreal, entered Sheridan Col¬ 
lege of Applied Arts & Technology's fashion technique 
and design program in Oakville, Ont., in 1975. Her first 
job was to put together a wardrobe for actress Sally 
Kellerman in a movie that was being filmed in Toronto. 
“The movie was never released,” says Tam. But the 
experience gave her the courage to open her own design 
studio in Toronto in 1980, which was solely self-financed. 
Tam readily admits that doing custom work for private 
clients is a fast and efficient way to learn the likes, dis¬ 
likes, needs and desires of the contemporary woman. “I 
strive to design tailored elegant clothes that reflect a 


woman's sexuality, power, taste and multifaceted life style.” She is currently man¬ 
ufacturing a colection, which is available in some of the larger retail stores this fall 
and, by spring '85, she hopes to be selling her clothing across the country. 

Tam Southam, centre, wears a black leather jacket, $300, and striped wool 
pants, $220, over a gray silk shirt, $350. Left: here's a coat you'll never put 
away because of its everyday usefulness; in wool gabardine, $500. It is worn 
with a matching tailored jacket, $330, pleated-leg pants, $205, and a gray 
silk blouse, $165. Shoes, Feathers. Hose, Hanes. Earrings, Harhay & McKay 
Jewellery. Right: a square-shouldered jacket buttons twice at the waist and 
again at the hip, $335. The skirt is pleated and buttons at the hem, $250. 
Blouse, $165. Shoes, Town Shoes. Hair and makeup, J’ai Lone/Creeds. □ 



















LOVELESS, MANLESS 


Continued from page 61 

their children they’d brought along. 

And they weren’t the only women con¬ 
cealing evidence of their personal lives. It 
was the single women—and there were a 
good many of them—who seemed to have 
nothing to be ashamed of. Yet there was 
no less anxiety in their voices, no less eva¬ 
siveness about personal affairs. As they 
spoke, there was a weariness to their de¬ 
scriptions of tight deadlines, business 
trips and battles for promotions that be¬ 
trayed a diminishing faith in the working 
world. I knew from the friends I’d stayed 
in touch with over the years that the fa¬ 
cade of professional competence only 
thinly concealed the private wounds: dis¬ 
appointed loves, compulsive promiscuity, 
lesbian experimentation, abortions, di¬ 
vorce and just plain loneliness. “I never 
thought I’d be saying this,” said one single 
friend as we drove home, “but I envy those 
women with families. They think I’ve got 
it all figured out because I have a good 
job—but they don’t know how much I’d 
give to find a man I could live with for 
longer than a weekend.” 

Still, I knew my friend was only half 
serious. She would return to her job and 
continue trying to live up to the standards 
of professional achievement and personal 
deprivation that seemed to be driving our 
entire generation. To all of us, “doing” had 
achieved some kind of undeniable signifi¬ 
cance; loving and caring were signs of 
weakness and defeat. Those of us who 
hadn’t managed to avoid marriage and 
motherhood actually found ourselves 
apologizing for what were once the central 
facts of a woman’s life. 

Ours was a generation of women deter¬ 
mined to learn from our parents’ mis¬ 
takes. If a woman’s total devotion to hus¬ 
band and children had kept her from de¬ 
veloping her own potential, our solution 
would be to cut off family ties and grow 
free. We watched our mothers made help¬ 
less by their dependence on our fathers 
and we vowed never to marry. We saw our 
mothers grow depressed and centreless as 
housewives and we determined to prove 
ourselves in careers. We suspected our 
mothers of having dull sex lives and we 
planned to keep our own lives free of stul¬ 
tifying commitments. We even told our¬ 
selves that if we changed our minds and 
decided to marry we’d be better off for our 
years of independence. 

In this atmosphere of reform and revo¬ 
lution, the Myth of Independence was 
born. The liberation movements of the 
1960s and 1970s fed our belief in the cura¬ 
tive powers of independence. We invented 
names to dignify every one of our newly 
discovered indulgences, made up philoso¬ 
phies to rationalize our fears. If we 
worked long hours, craving professional 
success, it was in the name of Equal 
Rights. If we took a different man to bed 
every night, it was in the name of Sexual 


Liberation. If we grew suspicious of those 
men and stopped going to bed with them, 
it was in the name of Feminism. If we 
became territorial, protective of our 
apartments, our evenings, our privacy, it 
was in the name of Self-Discovery. Fami¬ 
lies could wait. For a long time, we didn’t 
even feel lonely. We had our new women 
friends, and it seemed that the husbands 
and children promised to us since we were 
little girls had just been put on hold, a set 
of actors waiting in the wings till we 
called for them. 

Yet, everywhere I was finding more and 
more evidence that Independence wasn’t 
working. The anxiety I’d noticed at my 
high-school class was taking over. In 1982, 
I traveled across the country interviewing 
the front-runners of our generation—the 
single working women who had lived the 
Myth of Independence to the fullest. I 
found women who should have been the 
proudest and most satisfied of us all: the 
women who, all by themselves, at 30 or 35, 
were making partner in law firms, writing 
feature stories for the top newspapers, 
running entire businesses from their 
living rooms. But every one of these 


"Now I'm secure 
enough in my 
career to get 
married but 
there are no 
men in my life." 


women was struggling to quiet a growing 
fear that all this was not enough. 

“You’d think my life was ideal,” con¬ 
fessed a high-powered lawyer. “I have a 
great job, a wonderful apartment, enough 
money to be self-indulgent. But you run 
and run and then you wake up one day and 
you’re 29 V 2 and you say, ‘What do I have to 
show for it?’ There is not a damn thing I 
don’t have—except the one thing I want 
more than anything else. A man. As much 
satisfaction as I get out of my job, it just 
doesn’t keep me warm at night.” 

The Myth of Independence was leaving 
women dangerously unprepared for their 
changing emotional needs as they reached 
their 30s. Another woman, who had 
turned down several proposals in her mid- 
20s, believing she should concentrate her 
energies on advancement within a corpo¬ 
ration, explained: “We all believed our 
personal lives and our careers would track 

along together. Marriage would come 

when our careers had peaked. Now I’m 
secure enough in my career to get mar¬ 
ried, but there are no men in my life, and I 
realize that’s largely because I’ve put all 
my efforts into my work. They don’t teach 



you to fall in love at business school!” 

The Myth, it turned out, wasn’t even 
helping women find themselves. “I never 
know whether I’m acting in my own best 
interest or for some abstract notion of 
what women should do,” admitted a 32- 
year-old lawyer. “I sometimes find myself 
fantasizing about living on a big farm, 
making jam and tomato preserves—but 
then some voice inside says, you can’t give 
up, you can’t let women down. But then I 
wonder whether I’m not really letting my¬ 
self down.” Even women who had become 
experts at putting themselves first were 
no better off, for in every city I visited, 
women were growing impatient with the 
self-centred ethic of the Myth. “Every day, 
I wake up alone and ask myself, ‘What 
kind of acid did I take to choose a life like 
this?’ ” said an anchorwoman for a major 
urban network. “I’m tired of thinking 
about me, me, me!” 

In 1971, the year my high-school class 
went on to college, a nationwide survey 
found that only one in five first-year col¬ 
lege women planned to become a house¬ 
wife after graduation, and scarcely half of 
those four remaining planned to marry. 

We had gone off to college in record 
numbers not, as so many of our mothers 
had, to find husbands, but to find our¬ 
selves. After college we wanted to work, to 
support ourselves and never to be in debt 
to a man or obligated to children. Above 
all, we wanted to be in control of our fates 
in a way our coupon-cutting, recipe-col¬ 
lecting husband-dependent mothers never 
had been. 

At college, we took our place in a nation¬ 
wide student community that chose to live 
life on its own terms—terms we invented 
as we went along. We wanted “control” of 
our bodies and we demanded free dispen¬ 
sation of contraceptives on our campuses, 
so we would not be inhibited by fears of 
pregnancy. If biology was destiny, we’d 
work on changing biology. We made our¬ 
selves infertile with birth control pills and 
sealed off our wombs with diaphragms. 
We lobbied for abortion rights, and nearly 
half of us would have an abortion some¬ 
time during our childbearing years. 

For a while, the self-controlled life style 
triumphed. Throughout the 1970s, mar¬ 
riage and birth rates dropped steadily. 
The number of women living alone be¬ 
tween the ages of 25 and 35 tripled. At 
mid-decade, surveys showed that single 
women were the most content of all adult 
groups. Pollsters suspected it was because 
single women never suffered from the dis¬ 
ease that magazines and newspapers dub¬ 
bed “role strain”—the stress of answering 
the often contrary demands of playing 
mother, wife and worker. 

But the gains of the Control Generation 
turned out to be only partial. We felt 
strong as we went about our work, but 
around the edges of our lives, anxiety was 
creeping in. As we reached our 30s, ► 
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whether from an instinctual desire to be 
mated or from what feminists would ar¬ 
gue was the socialization of a sexist cul¬ 
ture, we began to feel something was 
missing. The single woman was suffering 
from the opposite of role strain: a 
shortage of demands. In this vacuum, her 
emotions were going haywire. I heard 
again and again from women, words of 
love for work and apartment and city and 
friends—anything but the object of a ma¬ 
ture passion—amounting to a syndrome 
in which feelings were transferred to 
things a woman could control or to people 
who would never make demands that 
might cause her to lose control. Yet, the 
more she “loved” her job, her apartment, 
her plants, her friends, the harder it be¬ 
came to love a man. 

According to the Myth, she was doing 
the right thing. We had still not gotten 
beyond the find-yourself-by-yourself, 
men-can-wait philosophies that had 
driven us since our college days. Yet, in 
the pages of women’s magazines, “the 
great man shortage” was being heralded 
as the greatest crisis since the Pill was 
suspected of being carcinogenic. Because 
of the year-by-year increase in the birth 
rate during the Baby Boom, combined with 
the continuing trend for men to marry 
younger women, the male-female ratio in 
our generation was so severely imbal¬ 
anced that population experts estimated 
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only four of 10 women still single at 30 
were likely to find mates. With the statis¬ 
tics slanted against her, did it make sense 
for a woman to play a waiting game? 

But the Control Generation was suf¬ 
fering from worse problems than demo¬ 
graphics. Even when we met men, we were 
having trouble loving them. I began to 
hear of a problem that women of the 
sexual revolution had never expected to 
confront: frigidity. Despite often prolific 
sexual activity, many women could not 
have orgasms with their lovers. It was em¬ 
barrassing. Women of our mother’s gener¬ 
ation had been frigid because they be¬ 
lieved in sex for reproduction not recrea¬ 
tion and because they had not taken con¬ 
trol of their bodies and learned to under¬ 
stand female sexual response—or so we 
told ourselves. But if we could control our 
bodies, sometimes we went too far in con¬ 
trolling our emotions. The women who 
spoke to me about sexual problems were 
unable to have orgasms because they 
could not submit to their feelings: they 
felt incapable of the trust that made pas¬ 
sionate lovemaking safe. They could not 
lose control long enough to permit out-of¬ 
control feelings. 

Conflict had settled deep into our souls, 
making us unable to love even when we 
wanted to. 

Why should love come so hard to the 
Control Generation? The answer rests in 


our fundamental ambivalence about what 
it means to be a woman, an ambivalence 
that pits love against achievement, caring 
against doing, emotion against compe¬ 
tence. 

“When I was little,” a successful bank 
manager told me, “I always assumed I’d 
grow up to be like my mother—a plump v 
happy woman with my husband and chil¬ 
dren at the centre of my life. But around 
age 15, I began to see the price she was 
paying. Her children had started to resent 
her for living through them, she had no 
skills to fall back on and she was growing 
bitter about it all, which was starting to 
turn my father off. So, around that time 
another vision came into my mind: this 
was a woman in tweeds and carrying a 
briefcase, who was slim and sexy but at¬ 
tached to no one. Suddenly, that was the 
me I wanted to be, and there was no place 
in my mind for that first woman, except in 
my nightmares.” 

Nearly all the women I interviewed re¬ 
ported a similar change in models. The 
vision of a mother inseparable from her 
family was replaced by a working woman 
attached to no one. A good many of the 
women I interviewed had lived up to that 
second vision, learning to wear the tweeds 
and carry the briefcases of success as if 
they’d been born to them. 

But, whether because the earlier dream 
could not be forgotten or because it repre-^ 
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sented something basic to female nature, 
by the time these women were in their late 
20s and 30s, parts of the mother image 
were beginning to haunt the woman in 
tweeds. “Some days, I look in my closet 
full of tailored suits, simple blouses and 
blue jeans for the weekend,” admitted a 
32-year-old lawyer, “and it makes me sad. 
I don't think I’d ever feel comfortable in 
frilly clothes again—but it’s as if there’s 
some part of me that I’ve had to hide even 
from myself.” Further, a 31-year-old 
stockbroker had begun to identify that 
woman with the briefcase as the source of 
her problems in love. “One day I realized 
that I was the antithesis of the kind of 
woman I wanted to be. My friends and I 
had gotten into the habit of blaming men 
for not being able to fall in love with pro¬ 
fessional women, for feeling threatened 
by us. But then, I realized I was threaten¬ 
ing. It would take X-ray vision for a man 
to see through this woman in a gray flan¬ 
nel suit steamrolling down Wall Street 
with her briefcase and discover the part of 
me that wanted to fall in love.” 

Everywhere I went, women were de¬ 
scribing a feeling that the self-reliance 
they had worked so hard to achieve was in 
direct competition with the love and 
generosity they identified with the 
mother image they had rejected since ado¬ 
lescence. But the conflict wouldn’t go 
away by exchanging tweeds for chiffon. 
The war between the two images of wo¬ 
manhood—the competent worker versus 
the selfless mother—had spread into 
other aspects of behavior. 

What did the oppositions mean—the 
apron versus the business suit, caring ver¬ 
sus doing, the mother versus the worker? 
Was one image right, the other wrong? If 
we were hearing the gentle voice of the 
mother in us, did it mean that the way we 
had lived our lives so far was a mistake? 

“I’d better tell you right away,” Franny 
Larsen announced apologetically as she 
let me into her downtown condominium. 
“I’m getting married in the spring.” The 
news caught me off-guard since, when I’d 
arranged the interview, Franny, an ac¬ 
count executive with an advertising agen¬ 
cy, had said nothing about marriage. She 
mentioned only that she had a boyfriend 
in the Midwest and that the commute was 
getting to be more than her emotions and 
her pocketbook could withstand. 

Now, Franny had decided to leave her 
secure job and beloved apartment for an 
uncertain employment future and her 
fiance’s unfamiliar household in another 
state. In doing so, Franny had to confront 
what the women of the Control Genera¬ 
tion viewed as woman’s fundamental con¬ 
flict: whether to give up her independence 
for a man. 

Tony Barnet was not the first of Fran¬ 
ny’s out-of-town lovers. “Since I was 25,1 
have not dated anyone who lived in this 
city,” Franny said. “I’ve been on the road 
every weekend for five years.” At first the 
distances suited her; she could have inti-► 
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macy in small doses without jeopardizing 
her hard-won freedom. But by age 30, 
when Franny met Tony, she began to feel 
different. “For the first time, I wanted to 
spend more time with someone the closer 
we got, rather than less. Tony had started 
a new business, and there was no way he 
could move. Whereas I had skills that 
were transferable. What really bothered 
me was that I was afraid of the way it 
would look. I was sure my friends and col¬ 
leagues would see me as just another 
woman who gave up her job to follow a 
man. But then I asked myself, why should 
I give up the person I care most about in 
the world just to keep up an image?” 

But with the wedding four months off, 
the fears started again. “Fm scared to 
death. I go through periods of depression 
and stark fear. I feel terribly threatened 
by the loss of my personal freedom.” 

Almost a year after our first meeting, I 
dialed the number Franny had given me at 
the close of our interview. Remembering 
her fears, I half expected a male voice to 
tell me she had given up her wedding 
plans. But the woman who answered the 
phone as Franny Barnet sounded decid¬ 
edly more cheerful than the Franny 
Larsen I had spoken to the year before. 
She was freelancing as a PR consultant 
and working on the house and in the gar¬ 
den in spare moments. And, she admitted, 
“the issue of independence hasn’t crossed 
my mind much. I like working at home. 
What has changed most, though, are my 
feelings for Tony. We are closer, pro¬ 
foundly closer than I ever imagined two 
people could be.” 

Both Franny and I puzzled over the 
fears she had voiced a year ago. Franny 
offered, “I wish there was some way to tell 
women they will be exactly the same hu¬ 
man beings after they get married as be¬ 
fore. In my case, we were two people who 
got along before and we’re getting along 
still—only more so. In most ways, I feel 
the same as I did when I was single. But 
I’m actually working better and thinking 
more clearly. Marriage hasn’t intruded on 
my work at all. I feel more settled and I 
don’t feel I’ve given anything up for that. 
In fact, I’ve never felt freer.” 

Marriage will never be the panacea that 
our mothers were taught it would be in the 
1950s. Marriages will continue to end in 
divorce for all the old reasons and for the 
new ones stemming from our current de¬ 
votion to the single life. Yet, we must now 
prove that our new selfhood runs deeper 
than simple competence in the material 
world. We must believe in the long-term 
love that a good marriage protects and to 
discover that love teaches us as much 
about ourselves as does solitude. For the 
human self does not exist in isolation. We 
must find others to care for, and who will 
care for us, making ourselves full mem¬ 
bers of a community with far greater 
boundaries than the professional world. 
Only then will we have discovered our¬ 
selves as women. • 


HIGH SCHOOL PUBLIC OR PRIVATE? 


Continued from page 58 
two new private schools 'opened their 
doors in Ontario during the past decade, 
29 of them secondary schools. 

Why indeed? 

Early on a school-day morning last spring, 
I visited Harbord Collegiate Institute, one 
of Toronto’s largest inner-city high 
schools—with a student body of 1,300— 
sidestepped students clustered outside the 
school, accepted a leaflet protesting 
Cruise missiles at the main door and 
strolled by throngs of teen-agers studying 
or talking quietly in the sky-lit lounge and 
cafeteria. In the 1930s and ’40s, Harbord 
students were predominantly Jewish, but 
today, reflecting population shifts in the 
neighborhood, they are mainly of Chinese, 
Italian and Portuguese backgrounds. Only 
about 40 of the school’s 300 grade 9 stu¬ 
dents claim English as their mother 
tongue. 

“Our students are highly motivated, 
well-behaved hard workers—just wonder- 

Pina Orlando 
says, "It's 
important to be 
involved, but 
you have to be 
organized/' 

full kids to work with,” Harbord’s princi¬ 
pal, Doug Lougheed, told me. Lougheed is 
a big friendly-looking man, whose rapport 
with the students was evident as we 
toured the school and students stopped 
him to ask questions or just say hello. 

The school is spacious and newly reno¬ 
vated: the 25-metre swimming pool takes 
your breath away; the drama and dance 
room—walled with mirrors and dance 
bars—is perhaps unique in Toronto; and 
the auditorium, retaining its original ar¬ 
chitectural details, recalls the school’s 
long history since its beginning in 1892. 
Harbord’s record of academic achieve¬ 
ment is well known, and its extracurricu¬ 
lar offerings are prodigious. 

A large portion of responsibility for or¬ 
ganizing, funding and running those ac¬ 
tivities falls on the student council. Defi¬ 
nitely up to the challenge was last year’s 
student-council president, grade 13 stu¬ 
dent Pina Orlando, 19. Mature, self-as¬ 
sured and enthusiastic, Pina realized that 
she would have to “buckle down” in order 
to handle her grade 13 courses and the fre¬ 
quent after-school meetings and fundrais¬ 
ing events. “I think it’s really important to 
be involved,” Pina said, “but you have to 
organize yourself well.” 

In preparation for her final busy year, 
Pina had taken grade 13 English at night 


school during the summer and later 
dropped her other interests, such as choir 
and sports. Still, she found it a challenge 
to try to maintain her grade 12 average of 
85 percent with her heavier responsibili¬ 
ties and her more demanding grade 13 
courses: American history, man [sic] and 
society, functions and relations (a math 
course), French, Italian and dance educa¬ 
tion (“I really need the dancing to unwind 
mentally”). 

Despite Pina’s involvement in her stud¬ 
ies and day-to-day activities at Harbord, 
her sights have been firmly fixed on the 
future. When younger, her ambition was 
to become a lawyer, but her work as a day- 
camp leader every summer since grade 10 
changed her mind. “I love working with 
children—I’m fascinated by how a child’s 
brain works,” she said. Pina will attend 
York University to become a teacher of 
children with learning disabilities. 

Both in her leadership role at Harbord 
and in her future plans, Pina has enjoyed 
the full support of her family. “We are 
very proud of Pina,” declared her mother, 
Frances Orlando, an educational assistant 
at a nearby elementary school and former 
co-chairwoman of Harbord’s Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association (PTSA). “I 
have seen my daughter develop from a shy 
little girl in elementary school to an inde¬ 
pendent person with a strong self-image. 
This year as president has taught Pina a 
great deal about people.” 

Frances Orlando, who came to Canada 
from Italy with her parents when she was 
11, and her husband, Attilio, a collator 
operator who came to Canada on his own 
at 17, place a high value on education. The 
Orlandos started a fund for university 
education when their children were very 
young. “Traditionally, Harbord has been 
the school where kids make it,” reflected 
the head of Toronto’s Board of Education, 
Penny Moss. “That was true in the old 
days and it’s still true today.” 

Across town, not far from the inner city 
physically but worlds removed in atmo¬ 
sphere, is Branksome Hall, a small, partly 
residential private school for girls, built 
around a stately home in 1903. 

The first sight that struck me last April 
when I visited the school was groups of 
girls lugging books, all clad in beige shirts, 
green sweaters, and kilts and ties of deep 
blue and green plaid—“the Stuart tartan, 
which every subject of the Crown is enti¬ 
tled to wear,” principal Allison Roach, a 
tall, handsome gray-haired woman, later 
explained. Only 460 girls attend Brank¬ 
some Hall’s senior school (grades 9 to 13); 
an entrance examination is required, and 
yearly fees for day students total $4,750. 
One hundred and four girls from grade 7 
and up live in residence, coming not only 
from other Ontario cities and towns, but 
from as far away as the West Indies, 
South America, Hong Kong and the Mid¬ 
dle East. As at Harbord, at least 90 per¬ 
cent of Branksome Hall graduates are ► 
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headed for university. 

Reflecting Branksome Hall’s Scottish 
origins, the student body is organized into 
“clans,” with “chieftains” chosen from 
among the grade 12 students. The clans 
form the basis of the friendly intraschool 
competition that is an important part of 
the spirit of Branksome Hall, challenging 
each other in sports, debating and even 
tournaments of Trivial Pursuit. 

The responsibility for the nonacademic 
activities of the school falls on the staff, 
clan chieftains and prefects, grade 13 stu¬ 
dents elected by the senior school, with 
the “head girl” chosen by the principal. “I 
don’t think the school could run without 
the prefects,” said Roach. “They are in¬ 
volved with planning and/or carrying out 
every single activity.” 

Bubbly Laura Loewen, 19, the head girl, 
greeted me wearing the bright red kilt 
worn by the prefects. “What do I like best 
about Branksome Hall? Its small size,” 
Laura answered readily. “In a small 
school, there isn’t any need to form 
cliques, you get a lot of attention from 
teachers, and you feel comfortable be¬ 
cause you know everybody.” 

As head girl, Laura organized the other 
prefects and acted as a liaison between the 
principal and the student body. With fre¬ 
quent meetings relating to these responsi¬ 
bilities, added to her participation in clan 
sports, debating and extracurricular 
clubs, Laura was busy almost every after¬ 
noon after school. 

Although Laura has not yet chosen a 
career, her interests focus on politics and 
languages, and she will be studying inter¬ 
national relations and Russian when she 
enters Brown University in Providence, 
R.I., this fall. Her interests have already 
taken her to Boston in grade 11, where she 
attended a private coeducational acade¬ 
my; to Middlebury, Vt., to study German 
one summer; and even to Israel on her own 
the summer before grade 13, where she 
worked on a kibbutz. “I’m not Jewish,” 
Laura explained, “and it was fascinating 
to learn so much about another culture 
firsthand.” 

Of her grade 13 courses—enriched 
French, English, enriched English, geog¬ 
raphy, functions and relations, and Amer¬ 
ican history—in which she maintained an 
overall average above 80 percent, one she 
found especially interesting was the geog¬ 
raphy course, which focused on current 
world problems. ) 

In all her undertakings at school and 
during the summers, Laura, like Pina Or¬ 
lando at Harbord, has enjoyed the unflag¬ 
ging support of her family. Laura is the 
third of five children and a fourth-genera¬ 
tion Canadian; her father, Charles, is a 
stockbroker, and her mother, Susanne, a 
former security analyst, works as a volun¬ 
teer at the Royal Ontario Museum. 
“Branksome Hall is even better than we 
had expected,” said Susanne Loewen. “It 
has stretched Laura to make full use of 
her capabilities.” 


Just as no student can stand for all stu¬ 
dents in a school, no school can fully rep¬ 
resent the system of which it is a part. For 
a start, both Branksome Hall and Har¬ 
bord Collegiate are among the minority of 
Ontario secondary schools, public or pri¬ 
vate, whose primary aim is to educate uni¬ 
versity-bound students. In addition, about 
60 percent of Ontario private schools are 
religious in orientation (although many of 
these—Ontario’s Catholic secondary 
schools—will begin receiving government 
funding next year). And while most public 
schools are experiencing declining enroll¬ 
ments, Harbord was fully enrolled for the 
current academic year as early as last 
April and had brought in two portable 
classrooms for overflow space. 

There are some obvious similarities be¬ 
tween the two schools. Both have impres- 

I Laura Loewen 
says, "You feel 
comfortable 
in a small 
school because 
you know 
everybody." 

sive, newly renovated facilities, and both 
principals report highly motivated stu¬ 
dents with few discipline problems. Most 
important, the levels of academic achieve¬ 
ment at Harbord and Branksome are envi¬ 
able. A convenient yardstick of academic 
excellence is the number of Ontario Schol¬ 
ars—graduating students earning the 
$100 provincial award for achieving at 
least an 80 percent overall average on 
their best six grade 13 courses. According 
to principal Roach, in an average graduat¬ 
ing class at Branksome of 80, about 16—or 
20 percent—receive the distinction of On¬ 
tario Scholar. At Harbord, the percentage 
is even higher: averaging figures for 1981, 
1982 and 1983, of 194 graduates each year, 
65—or 34 percent—were Ontario Schol¬ 
ars, and in addition, 16 received university 
scholarships. 

But the equally obvious differences be¬ 
tween Harbord and Branksome may help 
illuminate the question of why increasing 
numbers of parents are sending their chil¬ 
dren to private schools. With a student 
body less than two thirds the size of Har- 
bord’s and a stronger internal structure— 
the division of students not only into 
classes and grades, but also into clans—a 
feeling of cohesiveness and belonging per¬ 
vades Branksome Hall. 

In addition, the combination of en¬ 
trance examinations (“We are looking for 
excellent-to-superior students,” said 
Roach) plus high tuition fees (which pay 
for all the running costs of the school) 
means that, for the most part, only bright 


daughters of the middle class attend. 

Like most other private schools, Brank¬ 
some Hall has increased its enrollment 
during the past decade, adding about 80 
students. More significantly, applications 
have increased by 50 percent during the 
same period, which led to the initiation of 
entrance examinations three years ago. 
While custodians of public education are 
not unduly alarmed at the trend toward 
private schools, for the numbers of stu¬ 
dents attending them represent only 
about 5 percent of public-school enroll¬ 
ment, they have given the phenomenon 
serious thought. Penny Moss, who chairs 
Toronto’s Board of Education, believes the 
trend is partly a sign of the times. “We are 
living in a period of small-c conserva¬ 
tism,” Moss remarked, “and public insti¬ 
tutions are held in less high esteem during 
a conservative climate.” Also, continued 
Moss, “Parents are more fearful for their 
children’s futures than ever before.” For 
those parents who can afford it, private 
school may represent increased security. 

In 1980, the Toronto Board of Education 
conducted a survey of more than 100 par¬ 
ents who had moved their children from 
the public system to private schools, 
either at grade 7 or grade 9. A key purpose 
of the study was to determine why parents 
had made the change. 

The smaller size of private schools, as 
perceived by those more than 100 parents, 
implied more attention by teachers to in¬ 
dividual students, smaller classes, easier 
access for parents to teachers and admin¬ 
istrators, quicker awareness of the school 
to student problems, better academic pro¬ 
grams, closer supervision of students— 
leading to better behavior and self-disci¬ 
pline—and a friendlier, more comfortable 
atmosphere, which parents felt might be 
more conducive to learning. 

In the academic area, 71 percent of the 
parents interviewed believed their chil¬ 
dren would receive a better grounding in 
basic skills at a private school than at a 
public high school, and 62 percent felt pri¬ 
vate school provided better preparation 
for university. Yet, as the figures for On¬ 
tario Scholars indicate, at least at Brank¬ 
some Hall and Harbord Collegiate, the 
case for better academics in the private 
sector is thin. Certainly, Toronto’s colle- 
giates have not experienced problems 
with universities rejecting their students. 
And principal Roach herself drew the line 
at claiming superior academics at Brank¬ 
some: “I would never say that our courses 
are more demanding than in a good public 
high school.” 

Another measure of the quality of acad¬ 
emics may be the availability of “en¬ 
riched” courses in a school—courses with 
more advanced subject matter or in which 
learning takes place at a faster pace, 
which are designed for students with spe¬ 
cial talents in a subject area. Here, Brank¬ 
some appears to have a slight edge: at 
Harbord, there are enriched courses in 
math and French in grades 10,11 and 12; 
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at Branksome, students who qualifiy may 
take enriched math in grades 9 through 
13, enriched French in grades 7 through 
13, and enriched English in grade 13. 

While evidence of higher academic 
standards in private schools is fuzzy at 
best, the case for a more structured envi¬ 
ronment and tighter behavior standards 
is clearer. While some parents may, in 
fact, view the tighter structure of most 
private schools as a disadvantage, to 80 
percent of the parents interviewed by the 
Toronto Board of Education in 1980, closer 
supervision of students at private schools 
was a definite plus. 

Harbord and Branksome share certain 
basic rules—such as no smoking in school 
buildings, respect for school property and 
regular punctual attendance at classes. 
But at Branksome, there are other regula¬ 
tions as well: students must wear the 
school uniform, rise from their desks 
when a teacher enters a classroom, attend 
morning prayers, do their homework in 
organized study halls in the afternoons 
and evenings if they are boarders; and 
grade 13 students—the only ones allowed 
off the school grounds during spare peri¬ 
ods—must sign in and out at the office. 

The organization of students into clans 
encourages full participation of the stu¬ 
dent body in extracurricular sports and 
other activities, and the small size of the 
school—in which teachers and students 
know each other by name—means that in¬ 
attention to schoolwork, antisocial behav¬ 
ior as well as emotional and other student 
problems rarely go unnoticed. 

Many private schools are segregated by 
sex, as Branksome is, and although some 
may brush off the segregation as “just 
tradition,” those who work in an all-girl 
setting see advantages. The most often- 
heard argument for segregated classes is 
that, unhindered by feelings of embar¬ 
rassment at competing with boys, girls in 
segregated schools become more verbal in 
class. Second, in a school composed only of 
girls, they have more opportunities to as¬ 
sume leadership roles. 

One of the most obvious differences be¬ 
tween public and private education is the 
stiff tuition fees for such schools as 
Branksome Hall. And oddly enough— 
though fees may strain the pocketbook— 
they may also be viewed as an advantage. 
To many parents interviewed in 1980, the 
payment of fees conferred a feeling of con¬ 
trol over their children's education and 
development, and a secure sense that the 
school was accountable to parents. 

One thing is certain: any discussion of 
tuition fees in private schools veers rap¬ 
idly into the sensitive topic of elitism, the 
longstanding bludgeon held over nonreli¬ 
gious private education. While Allison 
Roach granted that “none of our students 
wants,” she bristled at the suggestion that 
Branksome Hall serves the upper stratum 
of society and creates a homogeneous stu¬ 
dent body. Many Branksome girls come 
from two-income families, she pointed 


out, and many of the students work after 
school or on weekends to help toward their 
tuition. Branksome provides about 30 con¬ 
fidential partial bursaries per year to help 
parents of especially promising students 
who would have trouble meeting the fees; 
and boarding students infuse the school 
with a great variety of religious and na¬ 
tional backgrounds. 

The fact remains that private schools, 
unlike public ones, cannot open their 
doors to all comers. Exposure to a single 
social class was one “loss” some parents 
mentioned in the Toronto board's 1980 
survey, when they evaluated the change 
from public to private school. Other disad¬ 
vantages included an increase in travel 
time, less contact with neighborhood 
friends and activities, and loss of coeduca¬ 
tional classes. 

There are other advantages inherent in 
large, public secondary schools. Large 
schools can generally offer more course 
options than small ones. Although Brank¬ 
some and Harbord have similar core pro¬ 
grams, Harbord's offerings in music and 
languages are more varied. With three 
music teachers, Harbord students can 
take strings, band or vocal. And in addi¬ 
tion to French, Latin and Spanish, which 
are taught as credit courses at Branksome 
as well, Harbord offers Italian, Portu¬ 
guese and Chinese. According to principal 
Lougheed, all the language courses have 
“a viable number of students through 
grade 13.” 

There is also a particular advantage in 
belonging to a huge, seemingly unwieldy 
public-school system for what educators 
now call “exceptional” children: those who 
have physical handicaps, learning disabil¬ 
ities, such as language-processing prob¬ 
lems, or gifted children, with unusual tal¬ 
ents or extremely high intelligence. Such 
students can tap the considerable re- 

I Pina does 

not envy girls 
in private 
school:"! am 
getting a good 
education here." 

sources of the entire public-school system 
by transferring to another school or hav¬ 
ing specialized teachers come to their 
home school. 

And above and beyond conventional, 
large, public high schools, many school 
boards now enable parents and teachers to 
start “alternative schools,” small schools 
with philosophies or teaching methods 
distinct from the norm. Some provide up¬ 
grading facilities for students who have 
dropped out of school, while others are 
geared to university-bound self-motivated 


students who may have been bored or 
frustrated in other schools. 

But many parents remain unaware not 
only of alternative schools but also of the 
fact that students are not required to at¬ 
tend the school that happens to be in their 
neighborhood. Before sending Pina and 
Ralph to Harbord, the Orlandos “shopped 
around,” investigating technical high 
schools and other academic schools out¬ 
side the Harbord area. “We decided on 
Harbord because of its excellent academic 
curriculum, its multiculturalism and 
frankly because its students were the 
‘clean-cut' type,” said Frances Orlando. 

Unfortunately, as Penny Moss ad¬ 
mitted, most parents do not feel as com¬ 
fortable visiting schools and talking with 
teachers, administrators and other par¬ 
ents as the Orlandos did. “We could do a 
better job of informing parents of how to 
move their children around within the 
public system,” said Moss. 

Today, in many North American cen¬ 
tres, public education is beating a tardy 
retreat from innovations wrought in the 
free and easy late '60s and early '70s. Per¬ 
haps in response to public pressure and 
less favorable economic times, Ontario’s 
Ministry of Education, for one, is begin¬ 
ning to replace its smorgasbord credit sys¬ 
tem with a more set menu. 

The new requirements, to come into ef¬ 
fect this fall, beginning in grade 9, expand 
the number of compulsory subjects in sec¬ 
ondary school from nine to 16. Among the 
new minimum requirements for gradua¬ 
tion are four credits in English, two in 
math and one in French. In addition, every 
school is to write its own code of behavior, 
agreed upon by representatives from the 
students, teachers and parents. 

When faced with the choices of sec¬ 
ondary school education, it is not daugh¬ 
ters like Pina Orlando and Laura Loewen 
who worry parents. Educators and par¬ 
ents agree that highly motivated, well- 
rounded and well-liked students would 
shine in most school settings. But would 
Laura and Pina change places? 

“No, I have never been envious of girls 
in private school,” replied Pina, smiling at 
my question. “I am getting a very good 
education here. Almost every day I learn 
something interesting about people too—I 
really like the fact that Harbord is a big 
school and full of people from many dif¬ 
ferent cultures.” 

Laura, however, confided that a few 
years ago—perhaps just because she finds 
change stimulating—she had asked her 
parents if she could go to a public school. 
When they agreed, she thought more seri¬ 
ously about the idea and decided to stay. 
“Branksome is a place where you can 
branch out in all sorts of directions,” 
Laura reflected. “Because you know ev¬ 
erybody and feel so much a part of the 
school, you push yourself in academics 
and athletics. Students get a lot of atten¬ 
tion at Branksome. No one is left at the 
sidelines.”# 
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(JAIN AUA a KATES _ 

Continued from page 81 
season. Now, she shrugs. A pan may be 
terrible for an actress, but it is worse for 
the playwright. She remembers feeling 
crushed when Tennessee Williams’s Slap¬ 
stick Tragedy was declared a disaster by 
the critics, and then thinking, “If it’s aw¬ 
ful for me, how is it for Tennessee? I can 
get another job, but how’s he going to 
write another play?” 

“No Canadians, no women,” jokes a 
member of producer Emanuel Azenberg’s 
Broadway office, when asked if Nelligan is 
giving interviews. Kate Reid is of the old 
school: she accepts that show-biz demands 
press. She says almost wearily, “People 
are always quoting me as saying some¬ 
thing I never said.” Kate Nelligan is of the 
new wave and manages her press with an 
iron hand. Just before Moon opened last 
April, she granted one interview to The 
New York Times, and in a passionate reve¬ 
lation told of how she had grown up the 
child of an alcoholic and violent mother. 

This difference, and a world of experi¬ 
ence besides, the Kates have quite a lot in 
common. They both had relatively un¬ 
happy childhoods, for whom the discovery 
of theatre in their teens was a blessed 
escape. They were both trained classically, 
Reid at Ontario’s Stratford Festival and 
Nelligan at England’s top National The¬ 
atre and Royal Shakespeare Company. 
They are both loners. Reid, however, has 
been married twice, and she has two chil¬ 
dren: Reid, 29, a TV producer in Vancou¬ 
ver, and Robin, 26, an actress in New York. 
Nelligan has never married but is close to 
her family in London, Ont. 

Until last year, when she sold her house 
in Toronto’s Rosedale district, Reid made 
sure she was firmly planted in Canada, 
even though she spent much of her time 
working in the U.S. Nelligan is ambivalent 
about her roots. Born Canadian, she be¬ 
came English to become a theatre star and 
is now becoming American in order to 
become a movie star. Her ambivalence 
about being Canadian was best expressed 
in England several years ago: “Maybe I 
should go onstage with one of those plates 
strapped to my back reading CAN; at least 
that way people would know what to 
dread.” 

Both actresses sound very fierce in 
interviews. In fact, they are both highly 
vulnerable. Reid is shy, tempestuous and 
volatile, and believes her wonderful ac¬ 
tress’s face, large-featured and wholly ex¬ 
pressive, is ugly. Nelligan is shy, brusque, 
intense and guarded. She, however, knows 
she has the bones for the movies—a wide- 
planed high-cheekboned face of brooding 
sensuality. 

Neither Kate, both private people, wel¬ 
comes publicity. For Reid, the whole busi¬ 
ness of career, emotional pain and illness 
can build up to the point that she has flip¬ 
ped out, gone on a bender, even left a show. 
Over the years, she has talked many times 
about it, reluctantly and finally with res¬ 


ignation. When pressure builds up on Nel¬ 
ligan, she lashes out. She has a history of 
saying what she thinks to journalists. 
When The Times of London called her the 
leading actress of her generation in the 
late ’70s, she accosted the writer. “I 
thought it was outrageously silly. I 
thought he ought to be committed.” 

The Kates share a special burden. Reid 
and Nelligan are accepted as professionals 
elsewhere, but in Canada they arouse am¬ 
bivalent feelings. They are two of only a 
handful of international stars, working 
mostly outside the country. They are ours, 
and yet they are not ours. 

Kate Reid emerged from one of the most 
creative periods of Canadian theatre: the 
postwar years at the University of Toron¬ 
to’s Hart House Theatre. In 1950, Reid 
was a fresh-faced redhead with a crushing 
sense of inferiority and an ability, which 
she has never lost and which life has deep¬ 
ened, enriched and enlarged, to show you 
her heart. This is an actress’s greatest 
gift. Reid has also a very troubled heart. 

She was born in England in 1930, the 
child of Canadians who moved 10 months 
later to Oakville, Ont. Her father, who 
died when she was 3 ! /2, was a retired co¬ 
lonel of the 32nd Bengal Lancers. She was 
born with clubfeet: “There were a lot of 
brown boots in my childhood,” Reid has 
recalled. A successful operation was per¬ 
formed when she was about 9, which was 
about the time she first went to the the¬ 
atre to see Katharine Cornell at Toronto’s 
Royal Alexandra Theatre. “I’d like to go 
backstage to see Miss Cornell,” she an¬ 
nounced afterward. But it wasn’t until she 
was 15, when she was sidelined with two 
broken ankles and a broken knee, that she 
got into the theatre. In lieu of school, she 
took a drama course at the Royal Conser¬ 
vatory of Music in Toronto, “an absolutely 
marvelous social event for me.” For the 
first time in her life, she felt totally ac¬ 
cepted. In her second year, in 1946, she 
won the Dominion Drama Festival Award 
as best actress. She was on her way. 

Plays at Hart House followed, and sum¬ 
mer stock, where she met her first hus¬ 
band, producer Michael Sadlier, whom she 
married and divorced in just three months 
before she was 20. In 1953, she married 
actor Austin Willis and began combining 
the roles of homemaker, mother and ris¬ 
ing star. In 1956, Kate Reid made history 
by being suddenly summoned to London, 
England, to star as Lizzie in The Rain¬ 
maker. Lizzie was just what Reid thought 
she herself was—plain and unloved, but 
she had hardly time to work out why the 
play ended happily—it was Lizzie’s loving 
spirit that transformed her—when 
she had to come home to see her dying 
mother. 

In 1958, she was back in England star¬ 
ring in a melodrama, The Stepmother , and 
in 1959, Michael Langham, artistic direc¬ 
tor of the Stratford Festival, recruited her^ 
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First, relax by soaking your feet in Dr. Scholl’s® 
soothing Soap ’n Soak® Instant Foot Bath. Then it’s 
easy to file the rough skin away with the Giant Double 
Sided Foot File. Or, you may prefer to use Scholl 
Rough Skin Remover to erase away dry, flaky skin. 
Finish by massaging feet with Scholl Softening Lotion 
with cocoa butter to restore natural moisture balance. 

Footbath, file and massage. So easy, yet so reward¬ 
ing... thanks to Scholl. 









for Shakespeare. For four years, she 
stayed at Stratford, playing such roles as 
Celia in As You Like It and Katharina in 
The Taming of the Shrew. 

She was developing a rich, varied and 
baffling career. “The heartbreak of my 
life,” said the late Nathan Cohen, drama 
critic of The Toronto Star, “is knowing 
what Kate Reid could have been.” Often, 
she did not look as if she took care of her¬ 
self; what had been cheerfully slapdash at 
25 looked neurotic at 32. At the same time, 
her marriage to Willis had broken up. She 
confided to Canadian journalist John Hof- 
sess in 1975, “no one will ever love me the 
way other women are loved. Yet I love ... 
yet I need....” 

Then she landed one of the socko roles 
in modern theatre—Martha in Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?— on Broadway. 
Although American actress Uta Hagen, 
whose classes Reid attended in New York, 
was the evening star, it hardly mattered. 
Virginia Woolf was the play of a genera¬ 
tion. Martha was the epitome of repressed 
womanhood: frustrated energy turned to 
destruction. Very like Kate Reid, who was 
by this time commuting between her To¬ 
ronto home and Broadway, and drinking a 
great many martinis on the way. 

The next two decades swung up and 
down as Reid ricocheted between Strat¬ 
ford and Broadway, where in 1969 she was 
giving a highly praised performance as 
Esther Franz in Arthur Miller’s The 
Price , when she couldn’t go on one night. 
A combination of alcohol and flu put her 
in hospital. In 1977, she told Barbara 
Greenberg in Chatelaine: “This whole 
drinking thing makes me so angry! I have 
never drunk a lot—because I can’t. Two or 
three drinks can send me reeling. But- 
okay—I have, in my time, consumed 
enough booze. I drank steadily.” For the 
next few years, she battled illness, but she 
still managed to make a movie, The An¬ 
dromeda Strain , and star in the 1974 revi¬ 
val of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof in which Ten¬ 
nessee Williams said she was the best Big 
Mama ever. In 1976, she starred in Mrs. 
Warren's Profession at the Shaw Festival 
in Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., and was ac¬ 
claimed a national treasure. All at once, 
Kate Reid seemed to have arrived at a safe 
harbor. 

Some two years later, Kate Reid 
abruptly left Shaw amid some unhappi¬ 
ness and after a cataract operation. It was 
like watching a great bullfighter: at her 
lowest, she would be close to her greatest. 
She zoomed back. She returned to Strat¬ 
ford in 1979 to star again and triumphed. 
She might have continued the triumph in 
1981 if British director John Dexter had 
been able to accept the festival director¬ 
ship. The first actor he mentioned for his 
season was “Kate Reid.” But pressure 
from Canadian Actors’ Equity Associa¬ 
tion moved the government to refuse Dex¬ 
ter a work permit. And Reid found herself 
not asked back after all: “I’ve never been 
asked,” she shrugged. 


Kate Reid was on the road more than 
two months with Salesman on its pre- 
Broadway tryout. “For me, it’s tiring. It’s 
a lot of hard work,” she said about the pro¬ 
duction. “To begin with, I felt I was in a 
men’s locker room!” Salesman , a very ma¬ 
cho play, focuses on Willy’s relationship 
with his sons. “I was dying to talk to a 
woman. Zoe Caldwell [the actress who is 
married to Salesman producer Robert 
Whitehead, and who is an old friend from 
both Stratford and Broadway produc¬ 
tions] helped me tremendously.” 

Reid is now settled in a New York apart¬ 
ment. What she does on her day off, she 
insists, is sleep. But being part of a hit has 
social demands. That day in her dressing 
room, she was arranging to go to a party 
for a charity that night, and the day be¬ 
fore she was seen lunching in Sardi’s, the 


heavy glass vase and clouted me from be¬ 
hind. It burst my eardrum, and there was 
blood coming out..Later that day, her 
mother agreed to go back into a mental 
hospital, where she died two years later. 

At first, the culture shock on moving to 
England was tremendous. “The thing 
about becoming an English actor, which is 
what I became, is not vowel sounds. You 
have to give up your identity, or the vowel 
sounds never come and you end up sound¬ 
ing like Princess Margaret.” 

In 1972, she graduated from the Central 
School and, a true champ, got a job with 
the best British regional repertory compa¬ 
ny, the Bristol Old Vic. In 1974, she made 
her West End debut in Knuckle , a spoof of 
private-eye movies by a young radical 
playwright, David Hare, with whom she 
became close friends. Nelligan does not 


■ Reid is shy, tempestuous 

and volatile, and believes her 
wonderful face is ugly. 


favorite meeting place of agents and pro¬ 
ducers, with an old friend and her son, 
Reid, who had flown in to spend a few days 
with her. That very evening, she was going 
to have dinner with an actress friend she 
hadn’t seen in years. That’s the way it is 
with a hit. Everyone wants to know you. 
The swing is up again. 

Kate Reid does not know Kate Nelligan. 
They may wave at Sardi’s or at a Tony 
Award party, but their paths have never 
crossed because Nelligan’s theatre career 
has, until last year, been exclusively Brit¬ 
ish. And if there are two Kate Reids, one 
onstage, the other off, there are three 
Kate Nelligans: one onstage, the other off, 
and another for Canadians only. 

Nelligan denies it, but she projects a 
love/hate relationship with her native 
country, at least in her native country’s 
eyes. Kate or “Trish” (Patricia is her real 
name) Nelligan was born in 1951 in Lon¬ 
don, Ont., one of six children. Her father 
was *a parks attendant, her mother a 
teacher who drove her children to success. 
Only recently has Nelligan revealed that 
her mother was also an alcoholic. And 
suddenly, with that revelation, Nelligan’s 
usually elliptical account of her early ca¬ 
reer fell into place. At 16, she now says, 
she left home on the pretext of a college 
scholarship for Toronto's York Universi¬ 
ty. Then, in 1968, at the age of 18, she was 
accepted at London’s Central School of 
Speech and Drama and soon left Canada, 
more or less for good. 

She also revealed in The New York 


talk about her private life, but friends of 
his say she exerted a powerful influence 
on him. Nelligan played an American, a 
Lauren Bacall role, and the English took 
to her as a fascinating outsider. With as¬ 
tonishing speed, she was to become the 
most promising actress on the English 
stage within only the next four years. The 
National Theatre tapped her for Elbe in 
Shaw’s Heartbreak House and Marianne 
in Horvath’s Tales from the Vienna 
Woods. But she turned down playing 
Ophelia to Albert Finney’s Hamlet: “I 
don’t have an Ophelia in me.” In 1977, the 
Royal Shakespeare Company stole her 
away to play Rosalind in a musical As You 
Like It. And here the Kate Nelligan legend 
for outspokenness gathered force: she told 
the RSC director Trevor Nunn he had bun¬ 
gled it, and that she had bungled it too— 
despite rave reviews. 

Her tongue became even tarter in 1978 
when she starred in Hare’s play Plenty at 
the National. Articulate and analytical, 
Nelligan identified with Susan Traherne, 
Plenty's antiheroine who battles Eng¬ 
land’s smugness from 1943 to 1963. The 
critics loved her but the play, a funny if 
savage indictment of postwar England 
run by an obsolete and effete upper class, 
got thumbs down. In New York last year, 
Nelligan was fast trying to shed England 
from her voice and her memory. She could 
not imagine living in England again, she 
said, the repression of feeling is too cruel. 

During Plenty , the then 27-year-old 
Nelligan looked at herself in the mirror 
and decided that if she did not get into the 


Times that the last time she had seen her movies now, it would be too late. Dracula , 


mother was when she had come home 
from England for the summer to take care 
of her father, who had had a heart attack. 
“One day I was sitting in a chair, looking 
out the window, when I felt this terrible 
blow. My mother had taken this great 


a 1979 movie about the famous vampire, 
filmed in Britain, and the Canadian 
thriller Mr. Patman , in 1980, which has 
still to be released, were followed by two 
Hollywood movies, Ken Follett’s thriller 
Eye of the Needle , in 1981, and Without a ► 
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Doctor David. age : 3 and three 
quarters. LAST BOOK READ: I can’t read 
yet, but I know my letters. LATEST 
ACCOMPLISHMENT: Learned to hop on 
one foot. LATEST DISCOVERY: Chicco 
Toys! They’re the latest in pre-school 
and infant toys. LATEST FUN: 

Again Chicco. I know mom 
likes them because they 


and my manual dexterity Me? I like them 
because they’re a lot of fun. 
PREFERENCES: Chicco Medical Kit. I can 
give dad an electrocardiogram, check 
his blood pressure, reflexes, and tempera¬ 
ture plus other neat stuff. PET PEEVE: 

Toys that break easily A toy has to be 
able to take it. Chicco 
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TD 


mces rnem oecause cney 
stimulate my imagination, 
improve my co-ordination the key to learning is having fun. I wanna play! 


are my kind of toys. 
FAVOURITE SAYING: 
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Trace, in which she played the mother of a 
kidnapped child, in 1983 Hollywood, de¬ 
spite her good notices, has not been very 
impressed. 

For the past four years, Kate Nelligan 
has been experiencing something entirely 
unfamiliar: rejection And competition. 
Onstage, Nelligan is nonpareil. But she 
has a rival on the screen: Meryl Streep, 
who is only two years her senior. Both 
exude a powerful enigmatic sexuality. But 
ironically, Streep has the advantage that 
Nelligan lost when she went to England: 
she looks, sounds, is North American. The 
roles that Nelligan might have suited- 
The French Lieutenant y s Woman, Sophie } s 
Choice— went to Streep—including, ironi¬ 
cally, Susan Traherne in the movie to be 
made this year of Plenty . 

“It was like starting a whole new career 
in my life,” is the way Nelligan looks at 
her movie career. “The shock was, while 
you always assume in London that they 
know all about you, in Los Angeles I was 
starting again at the very, very bottom ... 
Finally, I thought, ‘Oh, it's not going to 
work, and Fm not going to put myself 
through this. Fve got to get out.’ ” 

The trauma sent her repeatedly to Al¬ 
berta where, in 1982, she bought a house 
near Calgary and considered giving up 
acting altogether But no sooner had she 
made the decision than Joseph Papp of 
New York’s Public Theatre called her up 
and asked, “Do you want to do Plenty for 
$200 a week?” At the same time, she was 
offered Without a Trace , to be filmed in 
New York So, in the fall of ’82, Nelligan 
sold her house and moved on. Recalls an 
old friend from her college days, “That’s 
Trish She just said one day, ‘I’m going to 
London,’ and she did. No regrets.” 

One day, Nelligan was just a rumor of 
greatness. After Plenty opened, she was 
New York’s newest superstar. The New 
York Times challenged any actor to match 
her performance that season And once 
again, Nelligan became unapproachable. 

“I don’t want to be remote or difficult or 
inaccessible or unknown,” she said in 1980 
while she was making Mr Patman in Van¬ 
couver, And last year, she underlined an 
actor’s perennial problem, being mistaken 
for the characters you play. Is Nelligan 
intimidating or is it Susan Traherne? She 
said, “Acting is a way of doing things that 
is not open to you in real life. It’s not pos¬ 
sible for many actors to express all that 
they feel in real life. Real life is very 
frightening to actors. I certainly am ter¬ 
rified of people in real life ....” 

Nelligan now lives in the U.S. But she is 
still saving herself for the big movie 
break. Playing the demanding role of Josie 
in Moon left no time for partying. Career 
is now still paramount. And SO the in¬ 
sistent, unresolved, tense arms-length re¬ 
lationship between Canada and one of her 
most famous offspring continues. No more 
than Reid, Nelligan cannot be taken for 
granted. Perhaps that is why they are 
both great performers. • 
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MOTHER ENTREPRENEURS 

Continued from page 52 
A M., now has a room of her own. 

A designer’s daughter, this budding en¬ 
trepreneur began sewing at 7, refining her 
skills in 1975 at a fashion and fabric de¬ 
sign course at Seneca College of Applied 
Arts & Technology. From a $15 initial 
investment, she has netted $650 and antic¬ 
ipates grossing about $16,000 annually in 
five years. “My dream,” she says, “is to 
have a little shop and sell my own line of 
children’s wear.” 

Quirback is one of a proliferating group 
of entrepreneurial women in North Amer¬ 
ica, many of whom are young mothers. In 
Entrepreneurial Mothers, published this 
year, author Phyllis Gillis reports that to¬ 
day “almost six times as many women as 
men are starting their own ventures.” 

While systematic Canadian research is 
scarce, experts believe the trend is re¬ 
flected here. In January 1982, the federal 
Small Business Secretariat stated in Ca¬ 
nadian Women Owner/Managers that the 
number of women becoming business pro¬ 
prietors is “increasing at a substantial 
rate and typically more quickly than the 
rate of increase for men.” 

While the Small Business Secretariat’s 
working paper noted that women-owned 
ventures are, on average, less profitable 
than male-owned ones because women are 
clustered in retail and service sectors, 
other research indicates they are far less 
likely than men to go belly-up in business. 
Women investigate more meticulously, 
are more cautious about spending and less 
proud about rolling up their sleeves and 
pitching in. According to The Bottom 
Line: Unequal Enterprise in North Ameri¬ 
ca, the female business owner had “an 
uncanny ability to redirect negative situa¬ 
tions and attitudes to her advantage.” 

Several profound societal shifts over 
the last two decades have prompted this 
ground swell. As record numbers of 
women entered the labor force, a pressing 
need arose for personalized products and 
convenient services. To supply that de¬ 
mand, inventive women at home trans¬ 
formed hobbies into profitable ventures. 
Other women, unsuccessful at finding jobs 
in a recessionary economy, initiated busi¬ 
nesses. Simultaneously, women in the la¬ 
bor force sought more flexible work op¬ 
portunities. 

According to Audrey Herrema, coordi¬ 
nator of women’s programs, continuing 
education, at Toronto’s Ryerson Polytech- 
nical Institute, managing a small business 
“seems to be the one area where women 
have control over the work they do.” Many 
women who enroll at Ryerson discover, 
says Herrema, that home-acquired skills 
translate easily to the marketplace. 

What is it these enterprising women are 
doing? Everything they can think of. They 
are offering literature seminars in their 
living rooms, orchestrating children’s 
birthday parties, arranging flowers, 
holding dance classes, even delivering for-^ 
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some fresh 


C ome to a tupperware® party! 

You’ll find lots of fresh new ideas- 
lihe these classic sheer® Series, modular 
mate® Containers. 


MODULAR MATE® CONTAINERS: 

VERSATILITY PLUS BEAUTY. 

Like all tupperware brand products, 
modular mate Containers are practical 
enough to use every day, but so beautiful 
you’ll want to keep them out on your 
kitchen counter. A wide selection of sizes 
and Seals lets you use modular mate 
Containers to keep almost any food fresh. 




Stackable MODULAR MATE Containers save space. 

And these sturdy, dishwasher-safe 
Containers save space because they’re 
designed to stack together in a modular 
unit. 

Clear viewing windows and imperial/ 
metric capacity markings let you ‘take 
stock’ of food supplies at a glance. And 
modular mate Containers help to 
keep contents fresher longer and are eco¬ 
nomical -especially when you think of 
the cost of roll after roll of plastic wrap 
and wax paper. 

This combination of practical function 
and attractive design won 
modular mate Containers the 
“Best of Category for 
Consumer Products” award 
from Design Magazine. 


new ideas! 


Tupperware brand 

Product warranty. ,, 

A lasting Guarantee. 

Like all tupperware 
brand products, modu¬ 
lar mate Containers are 
guaranteed by tupper¬ 
ware home parties® 
against chipping, crack¬ 
ing, breaking or peeling 



Award-winning design. 


under normal domestic use for the lifetime 


of the product. 


GET INVITED! HERE’S HOW: 

Discover the classic sheer Series, 
modular mate Containers and many other 
exciting products at a tupperware party 
near you! With parties held at more con¬ 
venient times and places, it’s easier than 
ever to include one in your busy schedule. 
And it’s well worth your while: you’ll have 
a great time while finding out about the 
true quality, value and innovative use of 
tupperware brand products. 



Try MODULAR MATE Containers at a TUPPERWARE party near you! 

Find out how easy it is to have your 
own party, or where the next party is taking 
place in your area. Simply call your tupper¬ 
ware dealer or just look up tupperware 
home parties’ in the white pages of the 
telephone directory. Call today! We’d love 
to see you enjoying some of these fresh 
new ideas from tupperware. 


Come Share the Tupperware Experience. 








gotten lunches to kids’ schools. Or, like 30- 
year-old Lisa Litvak of Thornhill, Ont., 
mother of Corey, 3, and Jamie, 1, they are 
baking custom-designed cakes. Trained as 
a home economist and teacher, Litvak 
moved from Ottawa to Thornhill in 1978, 
but unable to find work, she parlayed her 
cake-decorating hobby into a business 
grossing an average of $200 weekly and 
netting about half of that. Working in her 
basement, within earshot of her children’s 
playroom, she creates original patterns 
(she now has more than 200) for cakes 
designed like tennis racquets, cartoon 
characters, champagne bottles or what¬ 
ever her customers request. 

Working about 45 hours weekly—morn¬ 
ings, with Corey at nursery school and 
Jamie asleep, and late into the night—she 
skimmed enough profits from her enter¬ 
prise six months ago to hire a live-in baby 
sitter. She now produces about 10 cakes 
weekly, averaging $25 each. Her business 
has grown almost entirely by word of 
mouth, and although she could easily pro¬ 
duce 50 cakes weekly, she has the flexibil¬ 
ity to limit her output intentionally to 
allow time for mothering. 

As a young parent, Litvak is sold on the 
joys of running a home-based business be¬ 
cause she can still be directly involved in 
her youngsters’ lives, while at the same 
time contribute to family finances, be her 
own boss and work at something she loves. 
As for the disadvantages? “Well,” says 
Litvak, “I sometimes do feel isolated. And 
when I was pregnant with Corey and 
couldn’t stand the smell of chocolate, I had 
the dry heaves for four months trying to 
turn out cakes!” Still, advantages far out¬ 
weigh drawbacks: “I have something that 
is mine ,” she enthuses, “and I think I have 
the best of both worlds.” 

Besides the obvious perk of never hav¬ 
ing to punch a time clock or the freedom to 
be on hand for a sick child, these new 
entrepreneurial mothers often excitedly 
discover they have not only a latent entre¬ 
preneurial spirit, but also an unquencha¬ 
ble thirst for the previously inscrutable 
worlds of business and finance. 

Moreover, although profits may be ini¬ 
tially paltry, certain businesses contain 
more impressive long-term earning poten¬ 
tial than many salaried jobs because of 
tax advantages and write-offs. For ex¬ 
ample, Jill Richardson, 42, a former 
teacher with seven years of accounting ex¬ 
perience, recently turned down a $70,000 
in-house position researching for execu¬ 
tive recruiters. 

Other devotees cite the joys of low over¬ 
head, working in comfortable surround¬ 
ings, rolling out of bed right into the office 
without need for car or clothes, and the 
proximity of work, should the mood strike 
to tackle it at an odd hour. Still others 
cherish the luxury of leaving their kids in 
familiar territory or even taking them 
along on business outings. Remarks Gay 
MacLeod, 37, a science teacher who began 
Logomart, a promotional advertising con¬ 


cern designing business logos and ads, 
which grossed $25,000 its third year of 
operation, “If I had to see a printer or sup¬ 
plier, I’d take Heather along. There’s an 
incredible look of joy on people’s faces 
when they see a baby in a work setting, 
and often they’d amuse her while I did 
business. I believe she became a very soci¬ 
able, flexible person because she spent her 
younger years meeting so many people.” 

On the down side is the lack of a regular 
paycheque and benefits, the forfeiting of 
the office Christmas party and the diffi¬ 
culties of maintaining a professional de¬ 
meanor with kids in the household. “I used 

I Cakemaker 
Lisa Litvak 
says: "I think 
I have the 
best of both 
worlds." 

to keep jelly beans by the phone,” laughs 
MacLeod. “When I got a business call, I’d 
start throwing them across the rug at 
[son] Tyler to keep him quiet!” Moreover, 
although hours are more flexible, they are 
often longer odder hours. 

Often businesses are dreamed into be¬ 
ing over a kitchen table when the enthu¬ 
siastic entrepreneur realizes she cannot 
find a product she needs, or that she can 
meet the need for a product or service bet¬ 
ter than someone else. Often these women 
are former teachers or nurses who may 
lack formal business training but who 
more than compensate for that lack with 
creativity, dedication, raw business sense 
and an unending capacity for hard work. 

Although investment capital is often 
harder for women entrepreneurs to sec¬ 
ure, that obstacle leaves many of them 
undaunted. They tend to step outside the 
system by bartering for services or con¬ 
tracting cheaper labor from friends. 

According to Audrey Herrema, would- 
be female entrepreneurs must first iden¬ 
tify their skills. “Many women have tal¬ 
ents, only they don’t know it,” she says. 
Having leapt that hurdle, they may well 
echo the sentiments of Emelia Franks, 44, 
a former freelance, Toronto food consul¬ 
tant and mother of three who, in 1983, 
turned a talent for making unusual pre¬ 
serves and chutneys into Preserves by 
Emelia—a concern presently marketing 
25 products, 600 jars daily, and expanding 
into the United States. “You’ve got to have 

a sense of humor working at home,” says 
Franks, “but women are so used to doing 
everything all at once anyway. Why 
should you enter a man’s world of medioc¬ 
rity and be paid two thirds of what they 
earn? If you can survive three kids, you 
can survive anything!” 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 

1. Get a marketable idea Analyze your 
talents. Lisa Litvak began merely as a 
hobbyist, polishing her skills with a basic 
cake-decorating and chef’s course. 

2. Know your product Fulfill a unique 
need or copy someone else’s triumph, add¬ 
ing a new twist. Litvak’s pattern-designed 
cakes were more customized than others. 
A cheaper price is not necessarily the only 
reason a product will sell. 

3. Get professional counsel Consult the 
ministry responsible for small business in 
your province, enroll in a community col¬ 
lege course and hire an accountant and/or 
lawyer. Litvak didn’t need a tax number 
because she’s in the food business, but in 
most cases, securing one is necessary and 
registering the company name is highly 
recommended. Tax write-offs include cap¬ 
ital equipment, a percentage of car ex¬ 
penses and house utilities, promotion 
costs and her baby sitter’s salary. 

4. Organize your time and work space Set 
aside certain hours to work and stick to 
them. Litvak tries not to work on week¬ 
ends. She bakes in the mornings and eve¬ 
nings, shops with her kids and sets a spe¬ 
cific time for pickups. She stores all mate¬ 
rials in her basement work space. 

5. Set realistic goals Don’t expect to be¬ 
come General Motors overnight. If you 
break even the first year, you’re doing 
well. Litvak began by earning “pocket 
money.” 

6. Know your market Will you peddle 
your wares at flea markets, trade shows, 
home parties? In stores or door-to-door? 
Or, like Litvak, out of your home? 

7. Research similar businesses Running a 
business is about 90 percent grit, common 
sense and determination, and about 10 
percent luck. Since Litvak was a home 
economist and her husband a food scien¬ 
tist, she already had some familiarity 
with the industry. 

8. Don’t undersell your service Women 
are notorious for undervaluing their la¬ 
bor. Pay yourself a wage at least compara¬ 
ble to the minimum wage in your province. 
Litvak’s price covers her labor ($8 an 
hour), expenses (about $12 per cake) and 
allows for a fair profit margin ($5). 

9. Maintain a professional image Invest 
in a business card, smart product packag¬ 
ing and personalized invoices and letter¬ 
head, if you can justify the expense. 

10. Promote your business Place ads in 
local or community papers, newsletters or 
charity brochures. Pay a child to distrib¬ 
ute flyers. Litvak promoted her cakes at 
gift shows and advertised twice in the Ca¬ 
nadian Jewish News.# 
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Some detergents can leave drops that spot. But Cascades sheering 

action leaves glasses virtually spotless...beautifully clear. X 
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m a ^ en y° u finish fighting your way 

\g through the 5 o'clock rush hour, you want 
W w dinner-fixing to be fast and hassle-free. 

The ideal, of course, would be a wonderful 
meal sitting fork-ready in the freezer or on 
the pantry shelf. Well, with a little planned shopping 
and our help, that idea needn't be farfetched. We've 
devised 20 weekday meals, all leaning heavily on 
such staples as frozen steakettes, fish fillets, canned 
tomatoes, baby carrots, etc. Each takes a minimum of 
fuss and minding, such as the Mediterranean Dinner 
shown here. Not only will your family love these 
dinners, with an extra garnish or two you'll be proud 
to serve any of these meals to your special guests. 
From here on in, there's no need to be in a quandary 


about what to have for dinner when you come 
through the door tired and hungry—simply turn to 
page 121 for a "basic" shopping list and our 20 
great dinners. All recipes were developed and triple- 
tested in the Chatelaine Kitchen. By Monda Rosenberg 
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With the first cool evenings, you'll 
want to move beyond salad suppers 
to something more substantial. 

Quick-to-fix stews are certainly 
one appealing yet streamlined 
way to stir together a complete 
warming dinner. The fact that 
stews must be simmered for 
hours to achieve great flavor is 
a fallacy. We've slashed 
simmering time by beginning 
with already flavorful broths, 
canned beans, leek soup 
mixes'—then, simply added 
quick-cooking fish, Polish 
sausage, stewing veal, etc. To fit 
today's life style, each stew is filled 
with good-quality protein and 
nutrients, like the Herbed Vegetable 
Stew, Smoked Fish & Dill Stew and 
Harvest Sausage Stew, right. Another 
bonus—most keep for days in the fridge 
and indefinitely in the freezer. For these and 
other 30-minute stews, all developed and triple- 
tested in the Chatelaine Kitchen, see page 112. 
By Monda Rosenberg 





PRODUCT INFORMATION, PAGE 120, 


molted Fish & Dill Stew 



30-MINUTE STEWS _ 

Continued from page 110 

■I SMOKED FISH & DILL STEW 

Preparation time: 15 min 
Cooking time: 30 min 
Makes: 1+ servings 

1 lb (500 g) smoked haddock (finnan 
haddie) 

4 cups chicken broth or bouillon 
Va lb (125 g) strips of bacon 

1 onion, chopped 

2 tbsp all-purpose flour 

4 red-skinned potatoes cut into Vi -inch 
wedges 

Freshly ground white pepper 
Va lb (125 g) green beans, trimmed but 
left whole 

1 cup (250-mL container) table cream 
Va cup chopped fresh dill 

Place haddock in a large heavy-bottomed 
saucepan. Add chicken broth. Cook, cov¬ 
ered, over medium heat just until bubbles 
will break surface. Then reduce heat and 
simmer for 8 minutes or until fish flakes 
easily with a fork. Using a spatula, trans¬ 
fer fish to a platter and pour 3 cups 
chicken stock into a separate bowl. Set 
aside. 

Cut bacon into 1-inch pieces and cook in 
a large heavy-bottomed saucepan over 
medium heat until crisp. Remove bacon to 
a separate dish. Cook onion in fat remain- 
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ing in pan until soft. Push onion to side of 
pan. Then whisk in flour until bubbly. 
Gradually whisk in 3 cups reserved stock 
and bring to a boil. Discard any remaining 
stock. Add potatoes and pepper. Cover and 
reduce heat to simmer. Cook for 5 min¬ 
utes. Then stir in green beans and cover. 
Continue to simmer for 5 minutes or until 
they are tender-crisp. Then stir in cream 
and cook until piping hot. Flake cooked 
haddock into large pieces and gently stir 
in, along with dill and cooked bacon. Con¬ 
tinue to cook just until haddock is heated 
through. Serve immediately. 

This stew should be served the same day 
it is made. Serve with a light whole wheat 
bread. Follow with a vegetable salad. 
About 1*61 calories per serving 

■ HARVEST SAUSAGE STEW 

Preparation time: 20 min 
Cooking time: 30 min 
Makes: 1* to 6 servings 

Va lb (125 g) strips of bacon 
2 onions, coarsely chopped 

2 tbsp all-purpose flour 

3 cups beef bouillon or stock 

1 lb (500 g) Polish or kielbasa sausage, 
skinned and cut into 1-inch slices 

2 large carrots, cut into 2-inch strips 

2 large parsnips, peeled and sliced into 
rounds 



Vi turnip, peeled and coarsely cubed 
Vi tsp leaf thyme 
Freshly ground black pepper 
Vi cabbage, cut into small wedges 
Va cup chopped parsley (optional) 

Cut bacon into 1-inch pieces. Cook over 
medium heat in a large heavy-bottomed 
saucepan until crisp. Remove with a slot¬ 
ted spoon to a separate dish and set aside. 
Add onions to fat remaining in pan and 
saute until soft, about 5 minutes. Remove 
to dish containing bacon. Whisk flour into 
fat in pan. Add a little butter or oil if 
needed. Then gradually whisk in bouillon 
until blended. Continue cooking over me¬ 
dium heat until thickened and smooth, 
about 5 minutes. Then return bacon and 
onion to pan along with sausage, carrots, 
parsnips, turnip and seasonings. Stir to¬ 
gether until combined and bring to a boil. 
Then cover, reduce heat to medium-low 
and cook for 10 minutes. Stir occasionally. 
Then immerse cabbage wedges in stew, 
cover and continue cooking until vegeta¬ 
bles are tender, about 10 more minutes. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley just before 
serving. 

Stew can be made ahead and refriger¬ 
ated for a day. Because of the cabbage, it 
does not freeze well. Simply reheat and 
serve. 

About 389 calories per serving ► 



MicroWare® microwave ovenware can also 
be used in your electric, gas and convection 
ovens up to 400°F (204°C). And that’s just 
one of the reasons MicroWare is Canada’s 
favourite brand. 

MicroWare is strong. Lightweight. Holds 
its shape. Goes straignt from freezer to 
oven. Stacks neatly for compact storage. 
And, it’s stain and break-resistant. 

You can choose from 23 versatile 
MicroWare brand products for all your 
baking needs. 

You 11 find affordably priced MicroWare 
brand cookware in stores all over Canada, 
so you can get more out of your ovenware - 
and your ovens. 

MicroWare is a Registered Trademark of Anchor Hocking 
Corporation. 




Brand 


From (A) Anchor Hocking 










FOR 

CHEESE 


ood cheese deserves better than 
VJT just a cracker. Do it justice with 
Country Harvest Crackers - the 
crackers with the natural flavours 
of vegetables, onion, cheese and 
cracked wheat Flavours good 
enough to stand on their own or 
bring out the best in your 
favourite cheese. 

Country Harvest - let justice 
be done. 














■ HERBED VEGETABLE STEW 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 20 min 
Makes: 6 servings 

2 tbsp butter 
1 onion, finely chopped 
28-oz can tomatoes, including juice 
19-oz can chick-peas 
14 butternut squash, peeled and cut into 
small cubes 
1 garlic clove, crushed 
1 bay leaf 

14 tsp each of dried basil and oregano 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 green pepper, seeded and finely 
chopped 

19-oz can white kidney beans 


Pinch of granulated sugar 
Va cup finely chopped parsley 

Melt butter in a large heavy-bottomed 
saucepan. Add onion and saute over me¬ 
dium heat until soft and clear, about 5 
minutes. Stir in tomatoes and their juice, 
breaking up tomatoes into small pieces 
with a fork. Add entire contents of can of 
chick-peas, squash, garlic, bay leaf and 
seasonings. Bring to a boil, then cover and 
reduce heat to medium-low. Cook for 10 
minutes or until squash is almost tender. 
Stir in chopped pepper along with entire 
contents of can of beans. Cover and con¬ 
tinue cooking until pepper is tender-crisp 
and beans are heated through, about 5 
more minutes. Taste and add a pinch of 



The tart taste of orange 
juice comes trom 
citric acid. With lower 
acid, you get an 
amazing fresh taste— 
the taste of Minute Maid 
low acid orange 
juice. Like regular 
Minute Maid orange 



I 


iOC>% PURE . 

Minute Maid 

FROZEN CONCENTRATED 


ORANGE JUICE 



f 


: f #4 / # 

I L Wjrn V f „ / 

AMAZING FRESH TASTE 




Minute Maid is a tegistered trade mark of The Coca-Cola Company 
Minute Maid Canada Inc is a registered user 


juice, it’s 100% pure 
and an excellent 
source of Vitamin C. 
And it’s lower in citric 
acid than any other 
orange juice. Try the 
amazing fresh taste 
of Minute Maid low 
acid orange juice. 


sugar if needed. Sprinkle with parsley. 
Serve with toasted rye bread sprinkled 
with Parmesan cheese. If making ahead, 
refrigerate or freeze; reheat before 
serving. 

About J+60 calories per serving 

■ CHICKEN & MUSHROOM 
STEW 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 30 min 
Makes: i servings 

3 tbsp butter 

4 chicken breasts, skinned and boned 
10-oz can Golden Mushroom Soup 

2 large parsnips, peeled and cut into thin 
2-inch strips 

Va lb (125 g) whole button mushrooms 
1 small head broccoli, broken into 
flowerets 

Melt butter in a large heavy-bottomed 
saucepan. Add chicken and saute over me¬ 
dium heat until pale golden on both sides. 
Stir in Golden Mushroom Soup along with 
V 2 soup can water and parsnips. Bring to a 
boil. Then cover, reduce heat to medium- 
low and simmer until chicken feels 
springy to the touch, about 10 minutes. 
Turn chicken once during this time. Then 
stir in mushrooms and broccoli and con¬ 
tinue to cook, covered, until broccoli is ten¬ 
der-crisp and chicken is fully cooked, 
about 5 more minutes. 

This stew can be made ahead and refri¬ 
gerated for several days or frozen. 

About US calories per serving 

M ITALIAN MEATBALL STEW 

Preparation time: 15 min 
Cooking time: 20 min 
Makes: 5 cups 

1 egg 

1 tsp Italian seasoning 
Va tsp salt 

2 tbsp bread crumbs 

14 lb (250 g) medium ground beef 
2 tbsp vegetable oil 

1 onion, chopped 

2 garlic cloves, crushed 

3 tbsp all-purpose flour 
10-oz can beef broth 

19-oz can tomatoes including juice 

1 cup sliced carrots 

2 celery stalks, diagonally sliced 
Freshly ground black pepper 

Combine egg, V 2 teaspoon Italian sea¬ 
soning and Va teaspoon salt in a bowl. 
Whisk in bread crumbs until blended. Add 
beef and work in with your hands or a fork 
until combined. Shape mixture into 12 
meatballs. 

Heat oil in a large heavy-bottomed 
saucepan. Add meatballs and cook until 
evenly browned. Then add onion and gar¬ 
lic and continue to saute over medium 
heat until onion is soft. Add more oil if 
needed. Stir frequently to prevent garlic 
from browning. Push ingredients to side 
of pan. Then stir flour into remaining fat 
in pan. Gradually whisk in beef broth, V 2 ► 
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Scalloped potatoes au Gratin potatoes 


'Registered Trademark of Kellogg 
Salada Canada Inc. c 1984 


Real sole 
Real herbs 
Real parsley 


Realemon 


r 


A REALEMON™ A 
/ SEASONED SOLE \ 


Makes 4-6 servings 


1 lb (500 g) sole fillets (or any mild- 
flavoured fish) 

2 tbsp (30 mL) melted butter or margarine 
1/4 cup (50 mL) Realemon Pure Lemon Juice 

1 clove garlic, minced 

2 tbsp (30 mL) fresh parsley, chopped or 
1 tsp (5 mL) parsley flakes 

1 tsp (5 mL) oregano 

1/2 tsp (2 mL) salt 

1/2 cup (125 mL) fine bread crumbs 


Preheat oven to 400°F (200°C). 

Place sole fillets in greased baking dish in 
a single layer. Combine remaining 
ingredients and spread over fillets. 

Bake for 15-20 minutes or until fish flakes 
easily with a fork. 



;ONCENTRATE 


For over 60 more delicious 
Realemon recipes, send your 
name, address and $1.00 to 
“Create a Difference” cookbook, 
P.0. Box 2141A, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5W1H1. 


J 


Realemon 
brings out 
the 

Real taste. 





|jb 



um'M* 


j 



cup water, tomatoes along with their 
juice, carrots, celery, Vi teaspoon Italian 
seasoning and generous pinches of salt 
and pepper. Bring to a boil. Cover, reduce 
heat and simmer until vegetables are ten¬ 
der-crisp, about 15 minutes. 

Stew can be refrigerated for a couple of 
days or frozen. Simply reheat and serve. 
Warm garlic bread and spinach-and- 
mushroom salad are excellent with this 
stew. 

About 248 calories per 1-cup serving 


■I ARTICHOKE & SHRIMP 
CHOWDER 

Preparation time: 5 min 
Cooking time: 10 min 
Makes: 4 servings 


10-oz can cream of shrimp soup 

14 cup half-and-half cream 

Va cup dry white wine 

14 tsp tarragon 

Freshly ground white pepper 

14-oz can artichoke hearts, drained 

2 green onions including tops, thinly sliced 

12-oz (350-g) pkg frozen shrimp 


Combine soup, cream, wine and season¬ 
ings in a large saucepan over medium 
heat. Whisk until blended. Meanwhile, 
slice artichokes into bite-size wedges and 
thinly slice onions. Add to hot soup. Place 
shrimp in a colander and rinse with cold 
water just until ice crystals have melted. 
Add to hot soup. Cover and continue cook¬ 
ing just until shrimp are done as you like, 
from 2 to 4 minutes. Serve stew with 
crusty bread the same day it is made. 
About 247 calories per serving 


m VEAL & DILL STEW 

Preparation time: 15 min 
Cooking time: 30 min 
Makes: 4 servings 


Va cup vegetable oil 

1 lb (500 g) stewing veal, cut into 14-inch 
cubes 

Va cup all-purpose flour 

1 (77-g) pkg leek soup mix 

4 large carrots, thinly sliced into rounds 

2 large unpeeled potatoes, cut into 14-inch 
wedges 

2 medium-size leeks, washed and 
trimmed and cut into 1-inch pieces 

Va cup chopped fresh dill 


Heat oil in a large heavy-bottomed sauce¬ 
pan over medium-high heat. Dip veal 
cubes into flour and brown in hot oil, 
removing cubes to a separate dish as they 
are done. Add more oil if needed. When all 
the meat is browned, drain off excess fat 
and add 4 cups water to pan. Stir in leek 
soup mix and stir until blended. Return 
veal to pan and bring to a boil. Then cover, 
reduce heat and simmer for 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Then stir in carrots, 
potatoes and leeks. Cover and continue 
cooking for 15 minutes or until meat and 
vegetables are fork-tender. Stir in dill just 
before serving> 
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KRAFT 100% Grated Parmesan adds a zesty 
tang to every dish it touches. Shake over 
chili, stews, soups...anything...for extra rich, 
extra delicious taste. 


KRAFT Grated Cheddar is the 
seasoning cheese that can really 
brighten the taste of Shepherd s 
Pie, vegetables, egg dishes...we 
could go on and on. 


For flavour with a bit more bite, KRAFT 100% 
Romano Cheese can add a unique new accent 
to chops, chicken and hamburgers. 


1984 Kraft Limited 


l Great! Waff 


on purchase of any package (any size) of KRAFT Grated 


Participating Grocer: For redeeming this coupon from your customer 
the KRAFT stated products. KRAFT LIMITED. 8600 Devonshire Rood f 
will poy you 154 plus 9 64 for handling. Redemption on any other 
basis constitutes froud. Upon request, you must prove purchase of 
sufficient stocks of stored KRAFT products to cover redeemed cou¬ 
pons which will be honoured only through participating retoilers 
of KRAFT products. Customer to pay any soles or similar tax. Coupon 
void if prohibited, restricted or taxed. For redemption, moil to 
KRAFT LIMITED PO. Oox 3000, Saint John, New Brunswick E2L 4L3. 
Cash redemption value 1/204 
Dear Consumer: Redeem coupon promptly at 
Participating Grocer. One 15 Off redemption 
. per item purchased. Offer only valid 
in Canada on stoted KRAFT products. 


W ioo% 

Gratea 

Parmesar 

Cheese 


KRAFT 



Stew can be made ahead and refriger¬ 
ated for up to 2 days or frozen. Simply 
reheat and serve with a crisp salad. 

About 51*5 calories per serving 

■I CHUNKY CLAM CHOWDER 

Melt Vi cup butter in a large saucepan. 
Slice 2 onions into wedges. Add to butter 
in pan and sprinkle with W teaspoon cur¬ 
ry. Saute while preparing remaining vege¬ 
tables. Dice 2 unpeeled potatoes into 
cubes. Chop 1 unpeeled zucchini. Diag¬ 
onally slice 2 stalks celery. Push onions to 
side of pan. Blend Vi cup flour into re¬ 
maining butter. Gradually stir in 3 cups 
milk, Vi teaspoon each of salt and thyme. 
Add potatoes. Stir until thickened. Drain 
2 (5-ounce) cans baby clams. Coarsely 


chop. Add to chowder. Cover and simmer 
until almost done. Stir in zucchini and 
celery. Heat through. Serves 6. 

■ ITALIAN RATATOUILLE 
STEW 

Preparation time: 15 min 
Cooking time: 20 min 
Makes: 6 cups 

! h. lb (250 g) Italian or regular link 
sausages 

1 tbsp vegetable oil 

2 small onions, quartered 

2 large garlic cloves, crushed 

28-oz can plum tomatoes including juice 

2 tbsp drained capers (optional) 

2 tsp granulated sugar 



Wendy Henry on 
busy mornings, gooa breakfasts 
and Maple Leaf. 

Even on busy mornings, a good breakfast 
with Maple Leaf Bacon is worth taking time for. 
Because Maple Leaf Bacon is hand selected so every 
slice is lean. And it's carefully smoked for great 
taste. So I get real quality, sensibly priced. And you 
can't ask for more than that. 

It's today's wise choice. 


Mane 
, Lear^ 


icon 


1 tsp dried basil 
tsp leaf oregano 

2 small zucchini, sliced 

1 green pepper, diced 

Cut sausages into bite-size pieces. Place in 
a large saucepan and cook in oil over 
medium-high heat until browned. Add 
onions and garlic and saute for 1 or 2 min¬ 
utes. Drain off fat. Add tomatoes with 
their juice, capers, sugar and seasonings 
and bring to a boil. Cover, reduce heat and 
simmer for 15 minutes or until sausages 
are almost cooked through. Stir in vegeta¬ 
bles and continue simmering, covered, un¬ 
til vegetables are hot. Sprinkle with Par¬ 
mesan cheese if you like and serve with 
whole grain bread. 

This stew can be made ahead and refri¬ 
gerated for several days. 

About 2b7 calories per 1-cup serving 

■ QUICK FALL STEW 

Preparation time: 5 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: 8 cups 

2 (10-oz) cans cream of celery soup 
2 cups milk 

Freshly grated nutmeg 
Vi tsp caraway seeds 
Freshly ground black pepper 

1 small head cabbage 

2 cups diced cooked ham or Polish 
sausage or pepperoni 

Place soup, milk and seasonings in a me¬ 
dium-size saucepan. Place over medium 
heat and whisk occasionally just until 
blended. Meanwhile, thinly shred cabbage 
and cut into bite-size pieces. Stir into soup 
along with meat. Taste and add more nut¬ 
meg if needed. Cover and simmer, stirring 
occasionally, just until cabbage is cooked 
as you like, about 10 minutes. Serve with 
rye bread. This stew can be refrigerated 
for a couple of days. Because of the cab¬ 
bage, it does not freeze well. 

About U9 calories per 1-cup serving 

m SALMON COTTAGE BISQUE 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: 6 cups 

7-oz can salmon 

1 Vi cups creamed cottage cheese 

3 tbsp butter 

1 medium onion, finely chopped 

3 tbsp all-purpose flour 
Freshly ground black pepper 

4 cups milk 

2 cubes chicken bouillon 
Vi cup chopped celery 

1 small bunch broccoli, cut into bite-size 
flowerets 

Chopped dillweed (optional) 

Drain salmon and reserve juice. Place 
salmon along with cottage cheese in a food 
processor fitted with a metal blade. Puree, 
using an on-and-off motion, until smooth. 
If needed, add some reserved salmon juice 
to make mixture smooth. Set aside> 
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Ravioli 


Simple’n Sensational 
Dinner Redpes 

— from Chef Boyardee 


, ioli & Broccoli 


mm RA V1QLLA NPBBeCCOLI. \ ; _ 

Start witli Chef Boyardee Beef Ravioli^^^ 
Add tender broccoli and tangy cheese lor a 
delicious dinner in just 30 minutes._ 


1 can (850g) Chef Boyardee Ravioli 
175 g sour cream 

300 g broccoli fresh or frozen (thawed) 

1 cup shredded mozzarella cheese 

1 Mix 1 can of Chef Boyardee Beef Ravioli with 
175 g of sour cream. 

2 Cut broccoli spears lengthwise. 

3 Place a layer of spears on bottom of lightly 
oiled (30 cm x20cmx 5cm approx) 
baking dish. Save several spears for garnish. 
Pour Beef Ravioli mixture over broccoli. 

4 Garnish with saved broccoli spears. 

Sprinkle shredded mozzarella cheese. 

Bake in 190°C oven about 25 minutes. 
Serves four. 


Place a layer of spears on bottom 
of lightly oiled (30cmx20cmx 
5cm approx) baking dish. Save several 
spears for , 
garnish. Pour 

Beef Ravioli ■ I 

mixture over I 

broccoli. 


JLMix 1 can (850g) of Chef 
Boyardee Beef Ravioli with 175 g 
of sour cream. 


JL Garnish with saved broccoli 
spears. Sprinkle 1 cup shredded 
mozzarella cheese. Bake in (190°C) 
oven about 25 minutes. Serves four. 


hd Cut300gfreshorfrozen(thawed) 
broccoli spears lengthwise. 










Meanwhile, melt butter in a large sauce¬ 
pan. Add onion and saute until soft, about 
5 minutes. Whisk in flour and pepper and 
stir until bubbly. Gradually stir in milk 
along with bouillon cubes. Cook over me¬ 
dium heat, stirring constantly until thick¬ 
ened and smooth and bouillon cubes are 
dissolved. Then whisk in salmon puree, 
celery and broccoli. Continue to cook over 
medium heat, stirring constantly, until 
vegetables are done as you like. Sprinkle 
individual servings of bisque with 
chopped dillweed if you wish. 

It is best to serve this bisque the same 
day it is made. Serve with whole wheat 
bread. 

About 282 calories per 1-cup serving 

m LIGHT TUNA & LEEK STEW 

Preparation time: 5 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: 8 cups 

1 (77- g) pkg leek soup mix 
4 cups water 

2 tbsp chopped fresh basil or 

!£ tsp dried basil 

1 cup pasta, such as elbow macaroni 
1 cup frozen peas or 1 cup sliced leeks 
7-oz can tuna, drained 

Combine leek soup mix, water and basil in 
a large saucepan. Place over high heat and 
bring to a boil. Then whisk together and 
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reduce heat so soup is simmering. Add 
pasta, peas and tuna. Cover and simmer 
for 8 to 10 minutes or until pasta is done as 
you like. Stir occasionally. 

About 117 calories per 1-cup serving 

■ POTATO & PARSNIP STEW 

Cook 6 slices bacon in a large saucepan 
until crisp. Remove and blend l A cup all¬ 
purpose flour into fat in pan. Gradually 
whisk in 2 cups chicken bouillon and 1 cup 
milk. Stir until slightly thickened. Add 2 
potatoes, peeled and diced, and 4 parsnips, 
peeled and cut into julienne strips. Bring 
to a boil. Cover, reduce heat and simmer 
for 10 minutes. Stir in IV 2 cups frozen 
peas. Continue simmering until vegeta¬ 
bles are done. Serve in soup bowls with 
bacon crumbled over top. Serves 6. 

■ GARLIC & SAUSAGE STEW 

Cut 1 pound (500 grams) link sausages 
into bite-size pieces. Brown in a large 
saucepan. Then add 1 sliced onion and 3 
crushed garlic cloves. Stir for 2 minutes. 
Pour off fat. Stir in 10 ounces tomato soup, 
19-ounce can tomatoes with juice, 1 tea¬ 
spoon each of brown sugar and chili 
powder and l A teaspoon oregano. Bring to 
a boil. Add 19-ounce can drained kidney 
beans. Cover and simmer until sausages 
are done, about 15 minutes. Serves 6. 


m QUICK & HEARTY CORN 
CHOWDER 

Preparation time: 15 min 
Cooking time: 10 min 
Makes: A cups 

!A cup butter 

!A cup all-purpose flour 

Vi tsp curry powder 

2 cups milk 

Vs tsp cayenne pepper 

1 cup diced cooked ham 

1 Vi cups frozen kernel corn 

2 cup sliced celery or 2 green onions 

including tops, finely chopped 

Heat butter in a large saucepan. Add flour 
and curry and stir with butter over me¬ 
dium-low heat until mixture is very bub¬ 
bly. Gradually whisk in milk and cayenne. 
Then stir frequently until mixture is 
thickened, about 5 minutes. Meanwhile, 
cut up ham. Add to thickened mixture 
along with corn and celery. Cover, reduce 
heat and simmer, stirring occasionally, 
until corn and celery are heated through, 
about 3 minutes. 

Stew can be refrigerated for a couple of 
days or frozen. Warm tea biscuits and a 
green bean salad are complementary com¬ 
panions. 

About 293 calories per 1-cup serving • 

Product information from page 110 

Saucepans, Paderno Inc. 






6 O’CLOCK SURVIVAL COOKING 


Continued from page 108 

■I MEDITERRANEAN DINNER 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 12 min 
Baking time: 30 min 
Makes: If to 6 servings 

900-g container store-bought, frozen, 
breaded fried chicken pieces 
2 tbsp vegetable oil 

1 large onion 

Vi cup dry white wine 

2 garlic cloves, crushed 

'/i tsp dried leaf thyme or 
2 tsp fresh thyme 
Freshly ground black pepper 
28-oz can tomatoes 
14-oz can artichoke hearts 
y h cup pitted black olives 

Bake breaded chicken pieces in a pre¬ 
heated oven according to package direc¬ 
tions. 

About 10 minutes before chicken is fin¬ 
ished baking, heat oil in a large frying pan 
over medium-high heat. Cut onion into 
thick slices and separate into rings. Add to 
hot oil and saute for 1 or 2 minutes. Pour 
off fat and stir in wine, garlic and season¬ 
ings. Cover, reduce heat and cook over me¬ 
dium heat for 5 minutes. Meanwhile, 
drain tomatoes and squeeze out juice. 
Coarsely chop pulp and add to wine mix¬ 


ture. Drain artichokes and cut into quar¬ 
ters. Add to tomato-and-wine mixture 
along with olives. Cook for about 5 min¬ 
utes or until hot. 

When chicken is done, arrange pieces on 
a platter. Pour hot tomato mixture over 
top and serve immediately. 

Follow with a spinach salad with 
Creamy Garlic dressing, then fruit and 
cheese or spumoni ice cream. 

About W8 calories per serving 

■I ITALIAN PORK-CHOP 
DINNER 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 30 min 
Makes: J+ servings 

2 tbsp vegetable oil 
4 quick-fry pork chops 
14 oz meatless spaghetti sauce 
7-oz can tomato sauce 

1 tbsp brown sugar 

!4 tsp crushed chilies or dried red peppers 

2 cups uncooked rotini pasta or macaroni 
2 cups frozen green beans 

Heat oil in a wide heavy-bottomed sauce¬ 
pan that has a tight-fitting lid. Trim fat 
from chops and nick edges in several 
places to prevent them from curling dur¬ 
ing cooking. Add chops to hot fat and cook 
over medium-high heat until browned on 
both sides. Whisk spaghetti sauce, tomato 


sauce, sugar and chilies together in a 
bowl. When chops are browned, drain off 
fat. Pour sauce over top and bring to a 
boil. Then cover, reduce heat and simmer 
for 15 minutes. Then stir in pasta, cover 
and continue to cook over low heat until 
pasta and chops are tender, about 8 more 
minutes. Stir occasionally to prevent 
sticking. Add beans, cover and cook just 
until hot. 

Follow with a light Bibb lettuce salad, 
fruit and yogurt. 

About 613 calories per serving 

m QUICK BAKED-CHICKEN 
DINNER 

Preparation time: 5 min 
Baking time: 25 min 
Makes: 3 to h servings 

1 -kg pkg frozen French fries 

350-g pkg breaded fried chicken-breast 
fillets 

Vi cup orange juice 

2 (14-oz) cans baby carrots, drained 
] A tsp dried basil 

Preheat oven to 400F. Spread out French 
fries on a large baking sheet. Place on bot¬ 
tom rack of oven. Spread out chicken 
fillets on a small baking sheet and place 
on a rack in centre of oven. Pour juice 
in a small ovenproof dish. Add drained 
carrots and sprinkle with basil. Place ► 
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Announcing Baker’S* german’s™sweet chocolate... 

AND A CAKE THAT’S ABSOLUTELY DELICIOUS. 


DELICIOUS GERMAN CHOCOLATE CAKE. 

And what a cake! It’s delicate-tasting, rich and really delicious. Your family and guests 
will love the unique combination of Baker’s* German’s Sweet Chocolate and buttery 
coconut pecan frosting. Here’s how to make it. 


Cake: 


75 mL 
175 mL 
325 mL 

3 

4 mL 
550 mL 

5 mL 
1 mL 

175 mL 
3 


Frosting: 


150 mL 
150 mL 
2 

75 mL 
3 mL 
250 mL 
150 mL 


4 squares BAKER’S GERMAN’S Sweet 
Chocolate 
1/3 cup water 
3 /4 cup butter, softened 
1 */2 cups sugar 
3 egg yolks 
3 A teaspoon vanilla 
VA cups cake and pastry flour 
3 A teaspoon baking soda 
l A teaspoon salt 
3 /4 cup sour milkt 
3 egg whites 


2 /3 cup undiluted Carnation® evaporated milk 
2 /3 cup sugar 
2 egg yolks 
'/3 cup butter 
3 /4 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup BAKER’S* ANGEL FLAKE Coconut 
2 /3 cup chopped pecans 


+To sour milk: place 2 teaspoons 110 mLl v inegar in 
measuring cup and fill with milk to :i A cup 1175 mLl 
mark. 

* Registered trade marks of General Foods Inc. 


Cake: Melt chocolate with water; cool. Cream butter 
and sugar until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks, one at a 
time, beating after each addition. Blend in vanilla and 
chocolate. Sift flour, baking soda, and salt. Alternately 
blend in flour mixture and sour milk, x h at a time on 
low speed of electric mixer. Blend on medium speed 
for 1 minute. Beat egg whites until stiff peaks form. 
Fold into cake batt er. Pou r batter i nto two greased 
and floured 8-inch 11.2 LI or 9-inch 11.5 Ll round layer 
pans, l ined on the bottom with waxed paper. Bake at 
350°F [TH0 o Cl for 40 to 50 minutes or until cake tester 
inserted in centre comes out clean. Cool. 

Frosting: Combine evaporated milk, sugar, egg yolks, 
butter and vanilla in saucepan. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly until mixture comes to a full 
boil, about 5 minutes. Continue boiling, stirring 
constantly, about 2 more minutes or until 
mixture turns a caramel colour. Add coconut 
and pecans. Cool. Frost tops of each layer 
with frosting. Assemble cake. 

To cut cake, use knife dipped in hot 
water. 


254 OFF 

Baker’s German’s™ Sweet 
Chocolate squares. 

To the Retailer: General Foods Inc. will 
redeem this coupon for the face value plus 
our current specified rate for'handling pro¬ 
vided you receive it from your customer 
according to the terms of the coupon offer. 
Any other application constitutes fraud. Fail¬ 
ure to provide, on request, evidence satisfac¬ 
tory to General Foods Inc" that you have 
complied with such terms will void coupon. 
All coupons submitted for redemption 
become the property of General Foods Inc. 
For redemption mail to: General Foods Inc., 
P.O. Box 3000, Saint John, N.B. E2L 4L3. 

YOU CAN WORK WONDERS... 

WITH BAKER’S*. 




BAKER’S 


























dish, uncovered, beside chicken in oven. 
After chicken has been baking for about 
10 minutes, turn chicken and stir French 
fries and carrots. Continue baking until 
carrots and chicken are heated through, 
about 5 more minutes. Remove chicken 
and carrots and cover to keep warm. Turn 
on oven broiler and broil until French 
fries are done as you like, about 8 more 
minutes. 

To serve, drizzle orange-juice mixture 
from carrots over chicken. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Finish with coffee- 
flavored yogurt or fruit cocktail. 

About 753 calories per serving 

■ DELUXE SALMON 
SHEPHERD’S PIE 

Preparation time: 15 min 
Cooking time: 10 min 
Baking time: 15 min 
Makes: A servings 

!4 cup butter 
5 tbsp all-purpose flour 
1 cup chicken bouillon or stock 
!4 cup table cream 
7-oz can salmon 
!A cup dry white wine 
10-oz can mushrooms, drained 
Vs tsp Worcestershire sauce 
Freshly ground black pepper 
300-g pkg frozen green beans, about 3 
cups 
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14 tsp salt 
114 cups milk 
3 cups dry potato flakes 
14 cup butter 

Preheat oven to 350F. Melt butter in a 
medium-size saucepan. Whisk in flour un¬ 
til bubbly. Gradually stir in bouillon and 
cream and cook over medium heat, stir¬ 
ring constantly, until thickened and 
smooth. Then stir in salmon and juice, 
breaking up fish with a fork. Add wine, 
drained mushrooms, Worcestershire and 
pepper. Stir to combine. Then cover and 
simmer while preparing remaining ingre¬ 
dients. Cook beans in boiling salted water 
until tender-crisp. Drain and set aside. 
Prepare potatoes, using method given on 
package but use 2 cups boiling water, V 2 
teaspoon salt, IV 2 cups milk, 3 cups dry 
potato flakes and l A cup butter instead of 
the amounts called for on the package. 

To assemble, place beans in bottom of a 
buttered l 1 ^-quart casserole dish. Turn 
salmon mixture over top. Spoon potatoes 
evenly over top and bake in centre of pre¬ 
heated oven for 10 to 15 minutes or until 
heated through. Turn on broiler during 
last few minutes to brown potatoes if you 
wish. 

Serve with a crisp green salad with a 
vinaigrette dressing and apples or apple 
pie. 

About 587 calories per serving 


■ FROZEN STEAKETTES WITH 
ITALIAN-STYLE VEGETABLES 

Preparation time: 5 min 
Cooking time: 10 min 
Makes: A servings 

1 tbsp soy sauce 

2 tbsp sherry 

1 tbsp brown sugar 

1 tsp cornstarch 

!4 tsp crushed chilies 

2 tbsp vegetable oil or sesame oil 
4 frozen beef steakettes 

14 (1 -kg) pkg frozen mixed Italian 
vegetables 

14-oz can miniature cobs of corn, drained 

Combine soy sauce, sherry, sugar, corn¬ 
starch and chilies in a small bowl. Stir 
together until blended. Set aside. 

Heat oil in a large heavy-bottomed 
saucepan or wok. Cut steakettes into 4 or 5 
thin strips and add to hot oil. Saute strips 
over medium-high heat until browned on 
both sides, about 3 minutes per side. Then 
add frozen vegetables and soy-sauce mix¬ 
ture. Continue stirring over medium-high 
heat for 2 minutes. Add drained corn and 
continue cooking and stirring until corn is 
piping hot. Serve immediately. 

Accompany with quick-cooking rice or 
whole wheat bread. Finish with mandarin 
oranges or tangerines. 

About 502 calories per serving ► 


The ultimate kitchen convenience machines 



When it comes to quality, performance 
and value, these are the world 
leaders. Ruggedly-built Garberators® 
that take on the toughest food wastes 
... from meat bones to vegetable 
peels and everything between. 
Dependably-built for years of quiet trouble-free operation. 



The In-Sink-Erator Steamin’ Hot® 
provides 190° F cooking-hot water 
(88°C) right at the kitchen sink. 

Mo waiting for kettles. Mo wasted hot 
water. Uses about the same energy as 
a 40-watt bulb. Ideal for everything from instant 
beverages and soups to gravies and jellies. 


Insist on In-Sink-Erator.. .the name that means quality. 

From your local plumbing contractor or plumbing supply dealer. 

IN- SIIMK-ERATOR 


For name of nearest dealer, contact: ISE Sales, 1190 Caledonia Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6A 2W6 Tel: (416) 789-7811 







































Delicious. Nutritious. Ingenious. 

Wholesome fresh goodness from Switzerland in every triar 
Process Gruyere Cheese. With a taste you just can’t beat. 

So good for you and your family. Bursting with food value 
straight from the lush Swiss meadows and lovingly brought to 
maturity. 

And so adaptable. So versatile. There’s no end to the 
ways you can use it. 

Always good. Always fresh. Always there. 


PH'^^«i sw,TzERLAND r 

HO D U IT DE' 

Always 

^ v ▼ look for 

IS the round box 
and the slices 
with the red triangle 
that says «Product 
of Switzerland» 
in your favorite super¬ 
market or grocery store. 


PROCESS 
GRUYERE CHEESE 
FROM SWITZERLAN 








■ ORIENTAL STEAK & 
VEGETABLE DINNER 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 10 min 
Makes: b servings 

Vi tbsp butter 

4 frozen beef steakettes or burgers 
300-g pkg frozen broccoli or green beans, 
about 3 cups 

1 tbsp each of soy sauce and ketchup 

2 tbsp brown sugar 

y /i tsp Worcestershire sauce 
1 garlic clove, crushed 
10-oz can water chestnuts, drained and 
sliced 

Heat butter in a large frying pan. Add 


steakettes and lightly brown on both 
sides, about 2 minutes per side. Mean¬ 
while, place package of frozen broccoli in a 
pot containing a little boiling water. Cover 
and boil just until broccoli can be sepa¬ 
rated. Drain, cut into bite-size pieces and 
set aside. When meat is browned, drain off 
fat. Blend soy sauce, ketchup, brown sug¬ 
ar, Worcestershire and garlic together. 
Pour over meat. Scatter with sliced water 
chestnuts and top with broccoli. Cover and 
continue to cook over medium heat until 
meat is cooked through and water chest¬ 
nuts are hot, about 5 more minutes. 

Serve with quick-cooking rice. Follow 
with lemon sherbet or a mandarin com¬ 
pote. 

About 273 calories per serving 


■ FETTUCCINEWITH 
BROCCOLI & PARMESAN 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: 3 to b servings 

1 lb (500 g) fettuccine or spaghetti 
300-g pkg frozen broccoli 

2 tbsp butter 

1 large garlic clove, crushed 

1 cup (250-mL container) sour cream 

% cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
Pinches of salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

To cook pasta, bring a large pot of water 
with 1 tablespoon each of salt and vegeta¬ 
ble oil added to a full rolling boil. Add 
pasta and cook until al dente , about 10 
minutes for store-bought pasta and 4 min- 
tues for homemade pasta. 

Meanwhile, prepare sauce by pouring M 
cup water into a large wide frying pan. 
Add frozen broccoli. Cover and simmer 
just until broccoli can be separated, about 

2 minutes. Drain off water. Remove broc¬ 
coli. If using broccoli spears, place on a 
cutting board and slice into Vfe-inch pieces. 
Heat butter in frying pan over medium- 
low heat. Add garlic and saute for 1 min¬ 
ute. Add broccoli and saute for another 
minute. Stir in cream, V 2 cup grated Par¬ 
mesan and seasonings. Cook, uncovered, 
over low heat, stirring frequently until 
broccoli is heated through and sauce is 
hot. 

As soon as pasta is finished cooking, 
drain well and immediately toss with 
sauce. Sprinkle with remaining Va cup 
Parmesan and lots of freshly ground black 
pepper. Serve with sliced tomatoes. 

Follow with a light lemon-flavored des¬ 
sert, such as sherbet or lemon mousse. 
About 68b calories per serving 

■ HAM WITH FRUIT SAUCE 
& HASH BROWNS 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: b servings 

10-oz can fruit cocktail 
1 tbsp cornstarch 
1 V 2 tbsp Dijon mustard 
Pinch of ginger 

4 precooked ham steaks, about V2 inch 
thick 

tbsp butter 
1 cup frozen carrots 
24-oz pkg frozen hash browns 

Drain juice from can of fruit cocktail into 
a medium-size saucepan. Blend 2 table¬ 
spoons of this juice with cornstarch, mus¬ 
tard and ginger. Stir into juice in pan. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring fre¬ 
quently, until it thickens. 

Meanwhile, heat steaks in butter in a 
large wide frying pan. When fruit sauce is 
thickened, add to ham steaks along with 
carrots and drained fruit. Stir until 
mixed. Cover and simmer until carrots 
are cooked through, about 10 minutes. ► 




The advantages of using steel soap pads 
have just been scrubbed. 

With two sides and a tougher grease-cutting detergent, 
new Soap Power Scrubbers keep cleaning long after steel 
wool pads have thrown in the sponge. Use the blue side for 
heavy scouring, the white for delicate surfaces, like Teflon® 

And they won’t rust or splinter. 

Don’t let the other guys pull the wool over your eyes.- 
there’s never been a scrubber that works harder or soap that 
lasts longer. 


Soap Power Scrubbers ,TM from 

Kurly Kate,® your reliable household helper. 




Now take \ 
advantage of 25C off. 1 

' , TO THE DEALER: Upon presentation of this coupon by your customer toward the 
" purchase of the product specified, we will reimburse you the face value of the coupon 
regular handling. Application for redemption on any other basis may consti 
Invoices showing purchases of sufficient stock fin the previous 90 days) 
all coupons presented for redemption must be presented on reguest, 
to do so will, at our option, void those coupons. Coupons wilt not be 
honoured and will be void if presented through outside agencies, brokers 
and others who are not retail distributors of our merchandise unless specifi 
cally authored by us to present coupons for redemption When submitted 
for redemption, this coupon becomes our property. Merchantable value 
1/10( For redemption, mail to Metal Textile of Canada Inc., P.0. Box 3000, 

Saint John, New Brunswick, E2L 413. Expiry date June 1,1985. 


3D4TH 


I: 
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SWEETENED 




Superb results every time. In no time at all. 

The magic’s in the milk - Eagle Brand™Sweetened Condensed Milk 


MAGIC CHOCOLATE FUDGE \ 


In top of double boiler melt chocolate chips over boiling water, 
stirring occasionally. Remove from heat; stir in Eagle Brand, icing 
sugar, salt, vanilla and nuts. Spread mixture evenly into waxed paper 
lined 20 cm x 20 cm (8" x 8") baking pan. Chill 2 hours or until firm. 

Turn fudge onto cutting board, peel off paper and cut into squares. 
Tightly cover any leftovers. 

For 52 more Magic recipes send for the Eagle Brand ‘They’ll Love It” recipe book. Send your 
name and address plus $1.00 to: “Magic”, P.O. Box 2146, Station A, Toronto. Ontario M5W 1H1 


(Makes 875g [1 % lbs.]) 

350 g (1 pkg.)Chipits®Semi-sweetchocolatechips 
1 can Eagle Brand™ Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
300 mL (1 % cups) icing sugar 
Pinch salt 

5mL (1 tsp.) vanilla 

250 mL (1 cup)chopped pecansorwalnuts,optional 

Magic MAPLE FUDGE (Variation) 

7b make this delicious variation simply substitute: 
350g (1 pkg.) Chipits® butterscotch chips for 

the semi-sweet chocolate chips; 

5 mL (1 tsp.) maple flavouring for the vanilla; 
Prepare as per Magic Chocolate Fudge directions. 


“If it’s Borden, 
it’s got to be good 


Eagle Brand and Borden are registered trade marks of Borden Inc. The Borden Company, Limited registered user. Chipits® is a trade mark of Nabisco Brands Ltd 














While carrots and ham are cooking, pre¬ 
pare hash browns according to package 
instructions. Then serve ham steaks with 
fruit sauce, hash browns and a crisp green 
salad if you wish. Follow with yogurt or 
lime sherbet. 

About 538 calories per serving 

■ CHICKEN & RICE WITH 
CHUTNEY-ORANGE BUTTER 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 25 min 
Makes: 1+ servings 

1 cup quick-cooking or long grain rice 
Chicken bouillon or stock 
!A cup raisins 
1 tbsp butter 


4 boned chicken breasts or precooked ham 
steaks 

1 cup orange juice 

Va tsp curry powder 

1 to 2 tbsp chutney or apricot jam 

Prepare rice according to package direc¬ 
tions but use chicken bouillon in place of 
water called for in directions and add rai¬ 
sins along with rice. 

Then melt butter in a large saucepan. 
Add chicken and saute until pale golden 
on both sides. If using ham, saute 1 minute 
on each side. Add orange juice and curry. 
Partially cover and simmer until chicken 
feels springy to the touch, about 10 min¬ 
utes. Remove chicken to a platter. Turn 
heat to medium-high and boil juice gently 



BIG QUAKER MUFFINS 
FOR LITTLE RAGAMUFFINS. 


until reduced to about S A cup. Stir in chut¬ 
ney. Taste and add salt and pepper as 
needed. Serve sauce over chicken and rice. 

You may wish to begin dinner with 
tomato bisque soup. Crisp green beans 
make a nice accompaniment for the 
chicken. For dessert, consider fresh 
pears. 

About 398 calories per serving 

m MAPLE-GLAZED CHOPS 
& CARROTS 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 30 min 
Makes: A servings 

4 fast-fry pork chops 

1 tbsp vegetable oil 
} /z cup orange juice 

Generous pinches of thyme, rosemary and 
sage 

2 tbsp maple syrup 

2 (10-oz) cans baby carrots, drained 

Trim fat from chops and nick edges in sev¬ 
eral places to prevent curling during cook¬ 
ing. Heat oil in a large wide frying pan. 
Add chops and quickly brown on both 
sides. Pour off fat. Add orange juice and 
sprinkle with seasonings. Cover and sim¬ 
mer for 20 minutes or until chops are 
almost tender. Turn chops once during 
this time. Then stir maple syrup into 
juice. Add drained carrots and continue to 
cook, uncovered, for about 10 minutes. Stir 
carrots often. Keep liquid boiling gently, 
so some of the liquid will evaporate. Serve 
chops and carrots with pan juices poured 
over top. 

If you wish to serve a salad, a spinach 
salad would be a good accompaniment. 
Finish with fresh fruit. 

About 1+0A calories per serving 

■ CURRIED TUNA & 
VEGETABLES ON PASTA 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: 1+ servings 

3 /a lb (375 g) spaghetti or fettuccine, or 3 Vi 
cups macaroni 

10-oz can cream of mushroom soup 
Vi soup can milk 
1 tsp curry powder 
1 tsp ground cumin (optional) 

Pinch of cayenne pepper 
300-g pkg frozen broccoli or 
2 cups frozen peas 
7-oz can tuna 


Store bought muffins, no 
matter how good they taste, 
just can’t compare to 
muffins that you’ve baked 
yourself. Quaker Muffin 
Mixes. Hot from the oven. 
Warmth from your heart. 


Bring a large pot of water with 1 table¬ 
spoon each of salt and vegetable oil added 
to a full rolling boil. Add pasta and con¬ 
tinue to boil vigorously until cooked al 
dente , about 10 minutes for store-bought 
pasta or 4 minutes for homemade pasta. 

Meanwhile, combine soup, V 2 soup can 
milk and seasonings in a large saucepan. 
Place over medium heat and whisk just 
until blended. As soon as soup mixture is 
hot, add frozen vegetables. Cover and sim¬ 
mer until vegetables are done as you like. 
(If using broccoli spears, cut into bite-size^ 
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So we make our crispy flakes with added bran to 
. give you more fibre. And that means you get 
^ more goodness in every delicious spoonful 
mk of Post Fruit & Fibre*. 

^ So go ahead and enjoy the fruit. But try 
w not to forget the fi bre. 


With all the tempting fruit—dates, raisins and 
walnuts or apples and cinnamon—it’s easy to 
forget that Post Fruit & Fibre* cereal also > 
gives you the benefits of fibre. fl 

We all know that fibre is an important ™ 
part of today’s healthier lifestyle. 


Post Fruit & Fibre* 

It tastes so good you forget the fibre 


Apples & Cinnamon 


“Good Things Come With Your Morning Post” 


♦Registered Trademark of General Foods Inc. 



pieces.) Then stir in drained tuna. Con¬ 
tinue heating just until tuna is hot. When 
pasta is cooked, drain well and toss with 
sauce. 

Follow with a crisp green salad with a 
garlic dressing, then berries. 

About 505 calories per serving 

■ SESAME FISH FILLETS 

Preparation time: 5 min 
Cooking time: 25 min 
Makes: 3 to b servings 

1 cup long grain or quick-cooking rice 
!4 cup orange juice 

2 tbsp ketchup 

1 tbsp soy sauce 
1 tbsp liquid honey 


1 lb (500 g) mild-flavored frozen fish fillets 
Toasted sesame seeds (optional) 

2 green onions including tops, thinly sliced 

Prepare rice according to package direc¬ 
tions. Stir juice, ketchup, soy sauce and 
honey together in a medium-size frying 
pan. If fish is frozen, add block of frozen 
fish and simmer, covered, just until fish 
can be separated. Then separate fish 
fillets in a single layer in frying pan. Con¬ 
tinue to simmer, uncovered, until fish will 
flake easily, about 5 minutes. If fish is 
thawed, simply saute in sauce until it will 
flake. Depending on the thickness of the 
fillets, this will take from 5 to 10 minutes. 
Sprinkle with toasted sesame seeds. Stir 
green onions into rice and pour some of 


fish sauce over rice. 

Serve with peas or green beans. For des¬ 
sert, consider ice cream. 

About 190 calories per serving 

m BROILED LAMB CHOPS WITH 
SPINACH 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 10 min 
Broiling time: 10 min 
Makes: 2 to b servings 

12-oz pkg frozen spinach 

1 tbsp butter 

Generous pinches of nutmeg, salt and 
pepper 

2 tbsp vegetable oil or sesame oil 

1 large garlic clove, crushed, or pinch of 
garlic powder 

1 tsp grated fresh ginger or Va tsp ground 
ginger 

1 tsp ground cumin 
Generous pinch of cayenne 
4 lamb chops, about 1 inch thick 

Place a little water in a medium-size fry¬ 
ing pan. Add spinach and cook, covered, 
over medium heat until spinach can be 
separated. Drain well and stir in butter, 
nutmeg, salt and pepper. Taste and add 
more seasonings if you wish. Cover and 
keep warm while preparing chops. 

Preheat broiler. Combine oil with gar¬ 
lic, ginger, cumin and cayenne. Stir to¬ 
gether until blended. Place chops on a rack 
above a broiler pan. Brush with oil mix¬ 
ture. Place in centre of preheated oven and 
broil, brushing frequently with oil mix¬ 
ture, until chops are done as you like, 
about 5 minutes per side. Serve along with 
hot spinach. 

Sliced tomatoes and quick-cooking rice 
make a good accompaniment. Finish with 
fresh fruit or coffee ice cream. 

About 388 calories per serving 

■ PORK TENDERLOIN WITH 
SPINACH & CARROTS 


Fresh ScentJAvex- 

CLEANS & WHITENS 
LIKE CRAZY 

AND SMELLS AS FRESH 
ASA 



f ■ < 



JrtVCA V-.LCrVIN. 

WITHOUT THE 
SMELL OF 
CHLORINE. 

Save 504 

ON YOUR NEXT 
PURCHASE OF 
FRESH SCENT 
JAVEX. 

MR. DEALER: We will reimburse you 
50t plus nur current specified rate 
for handling upon acceptance of this 
coupon from your customer towards 
the purchase of any size of FRESH 
SCENT JAVEX Liquid Bleach. Applica 
tion for redemption on any other 


r- 


-1 SAVE 


LIMIT 
OF ONE 
COUPON 
PER 

PURCHASE. 


50 * 


verification of sufficient stock to 
cover all coupons redeemed must 
be shown on request. Only coupons 
presented by you to Bristol-Myers 
will be honoured unless specifically 
authorized by us. For redemption 
mail to: Bristol-Myers Canada Inc., 
PO. Box 3000, Saint John, New 
Brunswick, E2L4L3. Bristol-Myers 
Canada Inc.,Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 2H6. Montreal, QueDec M4S 1H3. 


31SnflMH 


Preparation time: 15 min 
Cooking time: 20 min 
Makes: 3 servings 

1 tbsp vegetable oil 

2 tbsp butter 

1 pork tenderloin, about % lb (375 g) 

] A cup chicken bouillon 
tsp thyme 

Freshly ground black pepper 
10-oz can baby carrots, drained 
Va cup pine nuts 
1 garlic clove, crushed 
12-oz pkg frozen spinach 

Heat 1 tablespoon each of oil and butter in 
a large frying pan. Slice meat into ¥ 2 -inch 
medallions. Add to hot oil and cook over 
medium-high heat until browned on both 
sides, about 5 minutes. Stir in bouillon and 
seasonings. Cover and simmer for 5 min¬ 
utes or until tenderloin is fully cooked. 
Then remove tenderloin to a heated plat¬ 
ter; cover to keep warm. Add drained car¬ 
rots to pan juices and bring to a boil. Boil 
vigorously, stirring occasionally, to reduced 
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SAVE 30<ON YOUR NEXT PURCHASE OF 
UPTON ORANGE PEKOE TEA. BMMMq 


Mr. Dealer: Upon presentation of this coupon by your customer against 
the purchase of Lipton’s Orange Pekoe Tea only, Thomas J. Lipton Inc. 
will pay you 30$ plus 9.6$ handling. Application for redemption on any 
other basis constitutes fraud. Invoices showing |bur purchase of suffi¬ 
cient stock (in previous 90 days) to cover all coupons presented for re¬ 
demption must be shown on request. Coupons will not be honoured and 
will be void if presented through outside agencies, brokers or others who 
are not retail distributors of our merchandise, unless specifically author¬ 
ized by us to present coupons for redemption. Enter opposite No. 10 on 
coupon debit slip. For redemption mail to Herbert A. Watts Limited, Box 
2140,Toronto, Ontario M5W1H1. Only one £%WmWE 

coupon may be redeemed per purchase. W ■ 


Only Lipton wraps its superb blend* of teas in this unique flo-thru bag. 

Water flows through not just around so you get a truly great-tasting cup of tea. 


Lipton 

fhuHti “ II.., 


finest 

quality 

orange 

ftekoe 


100 tea bags 













Melt it in! Canadian Mozzarella, mild and melted in with the flavours of your 
favourite fish, can turn an everyday dish into something quite special! Keep 
plenty of Mozzarella on hand along with other Canadian varieties like Swiss, 


Brick or real Cheddar. They’re as pleasing with dinner as they are with snacks! 


Fish & la Roma 

V* cup [75 mL] grated CANADIAN PARMESAN CHEESE 
V3 cup [75 mL] fine dry bread crumbs 
6 fish fillets [approx. 1 Vz lbs./750g]* 

Flour 

1 egg, beaten 
Butter 

8 oz. [250 g] CANADIAN MOZZARELLA CHEESE 
1 [14-oz./398 mL] can tomato sauce 

Combine Parmesan cheese and crumbs. Lightly coat fish 
witn hour; dip in egg; coat with crumb mixture. Let 
stand 10 mins. Heat a small amount of butter in a frypan. 
Brown fish, a few pieces at a time, adding more butter as 
needed; drain. Cut Mozzarella cheese into 6 slices. 
Spread half the tomato sauce in bottom of 2-litre shallow 
casserole. Alternately layer fish and cheese on top. 

Spoon remaining sauce around fish. Bake at 350 0 F 
[180°C]for 25 to 30 mins. Makes 6 servings. 

* If fish is frozen, thaw before breading and cooking. _ 



pan juices and glaze carrots, about 3 min¬ 
utes. Arrange carrots along one side of 
tenderloin and over top. Cover to keep 
warm. 

Then, melt remaining tablespoon butter 
in frying pan. Add pine nuts and saute 
until golden. Remove nuts to a separate 
dish. Add garlic to pan and saute briefly 
just until soft. Meanwhile, cut frozen 
spinach into cubes and add to garlic in pan 
along with V 2 cup water. Stir-fry over 
medium-high heat until piping hot. Then 
drain well and toss with sauteed nuts. 
Arrange along other side of tenderloin. 

Accompany with quick-cooking rice or 
fettuccine. Follow with apple crisp. 

About 457 calories per serving 

m SPANISH MACARONI & BEEF 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 20 min 
Makes: 6 cups 

1 tbsp vegetable oil 

1 lb (500 g) ground beef, frozen or 
thawed 

2 garlic cloves, crushed 

28-oz can tomatoes, including juice 
cup stuffed green olives, sliced 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 V 2 cups pasta, such as elbow macaroni 

Heat oil in a large heavy-bottomed sauce¬ 
pan. If meat is frozen, add block of meat; 
as soon as top layer of meat is lightly 
browned, scrape it to side of pan. If 
thawed, simply break into bite-size pieces 
and brown. 

Add garlic and saute for 1 to 2 minutes. 
Drain off excess fat. Stir in tomatoes and 
their juice along with sliced olives, salt 
and pepper. Break up tomatoes with a 
fork. Bring to a boil. Then stir in pasta. 
Cover, reduce heat and simmer until pasta 
is tender, about 12 minutes. Stir fre¬ 
quently to prevent pasta from sticking. 
Serve with a salad. (This beef-and-maca- 
roni mixture can be refrigerated for sev¬ 
eral days or frozen.) 

Serve with a crisp green salad. Serve 
apples or pears with cheese for dessert. 
About 510 calories per 1-cup serving 

■ FISH WITH LEMON- 
ASPARAGUS SAUCE 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Baking time: 20 min 
Cooking time: 10 min 
Makes: 4 servings 

1 -lb (500-g) pkg frozen fish fillets, such as 
sole 

4 small baking potatoes 
10-oz can cream of asparagus soup 
1 lemon 
Va tsp tarragon 

Generous pinches of white or cayenne 
pepper 

12-oz can asparagus spears 

Preheat oven to 450F. Place block of fro¬ 
zen fish in a small ovenproof dish. To pre¬ 
vent drying out, place a piece of foil^ 
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loosely over top. Place in centre of pre¬ 
heated oven. Cut unpeeled potatoes into 
thin bite-size wedges. Brush with vege¬ 
table oil and spread out in shallow baking 
pan. Bake, uncovered, along with fish 
in oven. After 10 minutes, stir potatoes 
and separate fillets. Continue baking 
until done as you like, about 20 minutes 
for potatoes and 25 to 30 minutes for fish. 

Prepare sauce by heating can of aspara¬ 
gus soup with V 2 tablespoon lemon juice 
and finely^grated peel of 1 lemon and sea¬ 
sonings. Whisk frequently over medium- 
low heat until hot. 

Drain asparagus. Cut into bite-size 
pieces and stir into sauce. Cover, reduce 
heat and simmer just until asparagus is 
hot. Serve over fish along with potatoes. 

Follow with a Bibb lettuce salad and 
a chocolate-flavored dessert. 

About 165 calories per serving 

■I BAKED CORNISH HENS 
WITH PASTA PRIMAVERA 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Baking time: 1*5 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: 1* servings 

2 Cornish hens 
Vi cup butter 

Freshly squeezed juice from 1 lemon 
Generous pinches of salt and basil 
14 lb (250 g) spinach fettuccine 
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2 garlic doves, crushed 

!4 (1 -kg) pkg frozen mixed Italian or 

California-style vegetables 
Vi cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
y /i cup table cream 
Freshly ground black pepper 
Pinch of salt 

Preheat oven to 375F. Cut Cornish hens in 
half lengthwise. Place cut-side down on an 
oiled baking sheet with shallow sides. Rub 
each half with V 2 tablespoon butter and 
bake in preheated oven for 30 minutes. 
Then drizzle with lemon juice and sprinkle 
with salt and basil. Continue baking until 
golden brown and tender, about 15 to 20 
more minutes. 

About 15 minutes before hens are done, 
prepare pasta and vegetables. Cook pasta 
in a large saucepan of boiling salted water 
until tender, about 10 minutes for store- 
bought pasta or 3 minutes for homemade 
pasta. Drain but do not rinse. 

Melt remaining M cup butter in a large 
heavy-bottomed saucepan. Add garlic and 
frozen vegetables and stir constantly over 
medium-high heat until thawed and pip¬ 
ing hot. Add pasta to vegetables along 
with Parmesan, cream and pepper. Toss 
until evenly mixed. Add salt to taste. 

Spoon onto a large heated platter and 
arrange baked hens alongside. Serve at 
once. Follow with spumoni ice cream. 
About 51*1* calories per serving 


■ LIVER WITH TOMATOES 
& SAGE ON RICE 

Preparation time: 10 min 
Cooking time: 15 min 
Makes: 1* servings 

1 cup uncooked long grain or quick¬ 
cooking rice 

1 lb (500 g) calf's liver or beef liver 
1 tbsp butter 

28-oz can tomatoes, including juice 
Va cup sliced green olives (optional) 

1 large garlic clove, crushed 
14 tsp sage 

14 tsp granulated sugar 
Pinches of salt and black pepper 

2 green onions including tops, thinly sliced 
(optional) 

Prepare rice according to package direc¬ 
tions. Meanwhile, prepare liver. If frozen, 
simply thaw until it can be cut into 
slivers about l /3-inch thick. Then slice 
slivers into bite-size lengths. Heat butter 
in a large frying pan. Add liver and stir- 
fry over medium heat until liver has lost 
its red color. Remove liver to a dish and 
wipe out pan. Add entire contents of can of 
tomatoes, olives, garlic, sage, sugar, salt 
and pepper. Break tomatoes into bite-size 
pieces and bring to a boil. Boil gently, 
uncovered, stirring frequently, until about 
half the liquid is evaporated. Stir liver 
into sauce. Simmer, uncovered, until liver ^ 



A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


What Are You 
Doing to Help? 


Understanding the complexities of today's social 
and political affairs is a tough challenge for the 
young mind. That’s why we publish Canada and 
the World as an educational aid for high school 
teachers and students. 

Canada and the World is a timely, authoritative, 
current events magazine that explores today’s issues 
in depth - and explains the reasoning that lies behind 
the decisions that are being made. It is used as a 
fundamental part of the teaching process in secondary 
schools throughout Canada - and has been a valuable 
teaching aid for no less than fifty years! 

Now, Canada and the World is available on a 
direct subscription basis for the student - nine fact- 
filled issues per year - at the low subscription price 
of only $11. 

Doesn’t it make good sense to give your high 
school student the benefit of the same material that 
is used for preparing classes in current events? 

Here’s what high school teachers are saying 
about Canada and the World: 

• “The short, concise articles are jam-packed with accu¬ 
rate information. Feature Reports cover topics quite 
exhaustively” 

-J.E. MacIntyre. Social Studies. 

Three Oaks SeniorHigh, Summerside, P.E.I. 


• “It is the most useful of all our school resources. 
This is the finest Canadian 

publication available” 

- A.G. Golf, Social Studies Dept. Head 
Magee Secondary School. Vancouver, B.C. 

• “It makes the students aware of important 
issues, and they really enjoy the articles” 

-L. Lumey, Principal 
St. Mary's School, Almonte, Ontario 

• “I like its relevance to contemporary affairs. 
Textbooks are out of date, and other magazines 
are often too complex for many students” 

— D Purchase. Head of History Dept. 
Huntsville High School, Huntsville, Ont. 

Give your high school student the gift of a 
subscription today. It may be the best $11.00 
investment that you will make - Canada and the 
World. 
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Fiesta Stuffed Tomatoes 


Prepare dinner as directed on package. Add ham , salad 
dressing, celery and onion; mix lightly Season to taste. 
Chill. If desired, blend in additional salad dressing 
before stuffing the tomatoes. Cut 
tomatoes in 6 sections almost off Jt *-\ mx w 
stem end. Fill with macaroni M * V 1* *, 

salad; serve on lettuce 

covered plates. Surround BfSjk m ^ Ji Jft.. 
stuffed tomatoes with corn . * \ Pt 

chips. ifc 1 

6 servings. 


Lettuce 


Corn chips (optional) 


Green Beans Supreme 


Cook beans with dill until 
just tender; drain. Add 
mustard and cheese; toss 
lightly Place in a 1.5 L 
(6 cup) casserole; top with 
bacon. Bake at 180°C 
(350°F) 12 to 15 minutes 
or until cheese is melted. 

6 to 8 servings 


TM. of KRAFT LIMITED 


KRAFT 


PREPARATION Ot FROMAGF FONDU 
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1 


225 g pkg. KRAFT DINNER Macaroni 
and Cheese 

1 


250 

mL 

diced cooked ham 

1 

cup 

125 

mL 

MIRACLE WHIP* Salad Dressing 

f 

cup 

125 

mL 

celery slices 

V2 

cup 

50 

mL 

green onion slices 

Va 

cup 

50 

mL 

diced red pepper 

Va 

cup 

Salt and pepper 

6 


large tomatoes 

6 



1 

L 

(about 700 g) diagonally cut fresh 
green beans 

4 

cups 

2 

mL 

dill weed 

% 

teaspoon 

5 

mL 

dry mustard 

1 

teaspoon 

250 

g 

VELVEETA* Process Cheese Food, 
cut in cubes 



6 


slices crisply cooked bacon, crumbled 

6 
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exclusive 


Beading adds new interest and texture to your embroidery work. The glass beads add richness to 
the Queen Anne’s lace (E89) and lilac (E90) designs embroidered on these two unusually beautiful 
pillows. The side-borders of lace with additional beading and embroidery enhance the lovely flower 
motifs. Both pillows are exclusive to Chatelaine Crafts. Molly Copus Christie, Crafts Editor 
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JOSEPH DUFF 



A Pampers baby gets a drier start in life. 


W hy? Because most babies 
born in Canadian hospitals 
are diapered from day one in 
Pampers instead of cloth diapers. 
So they're drier and more comfort¬ 
able. Dryness and comfort are 
why Pampers make a wiser choice 
for your baby than cloth. Right 
through to toilet training. 

1 Pampers dryness 
• and comfort. 

Only Pampers have the Quilted, 
Stay-Dry lining; a soft 
sheet, specially 
designed to 
help keep 
wetness deep 
inside Pampers fluffy, 



absorbent padding, and away from 
baby's sensitive skin. 

2 Pampers proof positive. 

• Here's how we show that 
Pampers stay twice as dry as cloth. 
We pour equal amounts of water 
on cloth diapers and Pampers, 
place a blotter over each, then sit 
a baby on each blotter. When 



Cloth Pampers 


baby is lifted off, you can really 
see how much drier Pampers are. 

Pampers extra dryness 
• and comfort. 

Pampers have gentle 
Stay-Dry gathers. To 
cuddle little legs and 
help baby and baby’s 
clothes stay dry from 
top to bottom. 

Without the pinch and 
bother of plastic pants. 

Today most newborns 
in hospitals are 
diapered in Pampers 
instead of cloth diapers. 





Fitted Pampers stay twice as dry as cloth. 


















at the shores of the mass consciousness. 
“Women’s issues are becoming every¬ 
body’s issues, and politicians who ignore 
them will do so at their own peril,” 
Southam News correspondent John Fer¬ 
guson observed recently. What has the 
politicians taking notice is the gender gap, 
the marked difference in the U.S. between 
the voting habits of women and men that 
could threaten President Ronald Reagan’s 
re-election in November. Suspecting the 
trend could be imported in time for the 
looming Canadian election, politicians 
have been devoting increasing attention to 
the influence women could exert at the 
polls. But the Liberal and Conservative 
appointments of Maude Barlow and Joce- 
lyne Cote-O’Hara to prominent advisory 


posts are but the tip of an iceberg that set 
sail at least four years ago. The flood of 
women into the workplace has brought 
home to a generation of women the ine¬ 
qualities that still afflict women. Being in 
the work force, not seeing any change in 
the wealth of the nation is frustrating, 
and that has led to an awareness that the 
structure of things needs to be changed. 

Starting with the structure of politics. 
With only 15 women in the 282-seat Com¬ 
mons, women across Canada have 
watched, appalled, as the House gave 
birth to the riotous comedy acts that 
greeted, for instance, NDP-MP Margaret 
Mitchell’s efforts to discuss wife batter¬ 
ing, and women and poverty. Urban, pro¬ 
fessional, upwardly mobile women, the 


veterans of five-year career plans and 
strategies to crack corporate power struc¬ 
tures, are bringing the same steely eye to 
bear on a political career. Having learned 
from the business world the importance of 
using connections, these fast-trackers are 
forging political webs, acquiring the edu¬ 
cation and experience to contest the nomi¬ 
nations in the plum ridings where they 
can one day get elected. Setting their tar¬ 
gets long in advance, cultivating the old 
boys’ network while they create a new net¬ 
work of other women, they’re playing the 
game with the concentration of chess 
masters. 

THE PROGRESSIVE 
CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY 

The party is being credited with having 
leaped from being the most backward in 
terms of women to the most active. In fact, 
one woman set out to “fix things.” Jean 
Pigott, 60, stretched out a helping hand to 
her younger sisters in 1979. Having failed 
in her second attempt to regain the House 
seat she had held for three years, Pigott 
donated the rest of her campaign funds to 
the party to be used to establish a 
women’s bureau. Barbara Ford, hired as 
the first director of the PC Women’s Bu¬ 
reau, hit on the notion of establishing a 
nationwide series of women’s caucuses 
that would seek out and train women not 
previously involved in politics. 

Ford’s three-pronged approach to get¬ 
ting elected is being taught to women in 10 
caucuses across the country: 

• Establish credibility It can be built 
through career and community activities 
by which the would-be candidate gets to 
know (and be known by) a variety of 
groups. 

• Forge networks of people For Ford, net¬ 
working is almost a sacred word. Her own 
networks spawned the caucuses, but she 
knows too the importance of the old boys’ 
network. “I’d never run with just a 
women’s group; it has to be a combination 
of men and women. It’s almost like a cell 
approach: you start with a few you can 
count on, they bring in others, and they 
bring in others.” 

• Build organizations within the party 

“You have to become part of the party 
process, know who all the movers and 
shakers are because they throw a lot of 
weight and who can carry through on the 
jobs given them.” 

Ford herself illustrates the length of 
time that takes. Frequently urged to run, 
she is currently “struggling” with the 
question of whether she’ll put her knowl¬ 
edge and networks to work in the front 
ranks. Raised in Calgary, she has been 
active in every election since Premier 
Peter Lougheed’s initial 1967 campaign. 
After studying political science at Carle-^ 
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Sandwiches are what you make them. 

A good reason to use the best luncheon meat 
you can buy. Klik is made from pure pork. 

It’s lean and firm, with a delicious taste 
that makes your lunches and snacks a family favourite. 
Tty Klik soon. 
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INIRODUCING NEW, TASTIER MISS MEW;’ 

IT’S SO DEE-USH rr HAS ALL THE CATS TALKING. 


“New Miss Mew ® cat food is so much tastier, I’m 
afraid I was a little uncool and gobbled it down,” 
confessed Cool Cat. “Sure tastes meatier,” agreed 
Big Cat licking his lips. 

“Absolutely dee-lish, no question,” approved the 
cat in the bowler hat. 

And Miss Mew who had served them the tastier, 
meatier new cat food, assured them all, that it was 
complete and balanced nutrition with no protein 
substitutes or fillers. 

See what your cat says. 



TO MEET ITS 
NUTRITIONAL 
STANDARDS 



The Canadian Veterinary Medical Association certifies that Miss Mew 
meets its nutritional standards. 


® Nabisco Brands Ltd is the authorized user of the mark. 
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9 FULL PAGES 

A WOMAN’S LIFETIME GUIDE TO 
MONEY SMARTS: 

A step-by-step plan covering four 
decades in a woman’s life, with 
expenditures likely to be faced and 
expert advice on: budgets, savings, 
credit, insurance, home ownership, tax 
shelters, investments, retirement 
planning. No.20 $1.00 


16" x 21" FULL COLOR POSTER 

CHATELAINE’S NEW SHAPE-UP 
EXERCISES 

Sensational spot-reducing exercises to 
help you streamline your whole body in 
just 30 days. How to work out six days a 
week, take a break on the seventh. Bust 
beautifiers, waist whittlers, tummy 
trimmers. No.22 $1.00 


12 FULL PAGES 

CHATELAINE’S PLAIN-ENGLISH 
GUIDE TO FAMILY LAW: 

A basic route map through the jungle of 
laws, statutes and procedures that affect 
a family. Covering separations, divorce, 
property, children, support, 
enforcement, common law relationships, 
marriage contracts and ways to prepare 
for trial. No.21 $1.00 


_ COMPLETE LIST OF CHATELAINE BOOKLETS NOW AVAILABLE _ 

Clear, step-by-step articles from previous issues of Chatelaine, that are of continuing interest to Canadian women. They are 
reprinted in booklet or pamphlet form and can be ordered using coupon below. 


FITNESS PLAN: Peter Elson’s specially 
designed fitness plan for women. 12 
minutes a day to slim, strengthen and 
rejuvenate. No.10 $1.00 


FAB DIET: A complete, nutritionally 
balanced diet which will help you lose. 
Includes one week’s sample menus, 
exercises to trim as you slim, an ideal 
weight chart, and dieting tips for eating 
at home or out. No.l $1.00 


LP DIET: A liquid-program diet that 
really works. No.3 $1.00 


CHATELAINE SAVER’S DIARY: 301 

Canny Cost Cutters on Food, Great 
Recycles, Gifts, Bargain-Hunter 
Furnishings, Clothes and Cosmetics. 

No.4 $1.00 


CHATELAINE’S PORTFOLIO OF 
FLOWER ARRANGING: The basic 
how-to of beautiful arrangements, 

flower care, design, and choosing vases. 

No.8 $1.00 


BUYING OR SELLING YOUR 
HOUSE: It’s the biggest purchase or sale 
of your life. Here’s how to go about it. 
No.15 $1.00 


CHATELAINE’S GUIDE TO 
CANADIAN WINES: Wine expert 
Margaret Swaine discovers that there are 
now several Canadian wines worth 
drinking, and surveys the best. 

No.16 $1.00 


BIRTH CONTROL UPDATE: What’s 
new, what works, and what’s next in 
birth control devices. No.13 $1.00 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGS: A 

Chatelaine special report on the pills 
most commonly prescribed in Canada, 
and what we should know about them. 

No.ll $1.00 


JOB PROSPECTS IN THE EIGHTIES: 

The best career bets for women in the 
years ahead. No.14 $1.00 


NON-PRESCRIPTION DRUGS: They 
are a quick and useful way to relieve 
minor symptoms, but to help you choose 
wisely here’s a guide to the most 
common over-the-counter drugs. 

No.17 $1.00 

FOOD ADDITIVES: A Chatelaine 
special report on the additives in our 
food, why they are used, and how they 
might affect your health. No.12 $1.00 


HOW TO TRACE YOUR FAMILY 
TREE: Here’s how to track down your 
ancestors at home and abroad; where to 
write, what to ask, how to organize your 
material. No.5 $1.00 


CHATELAINE’S DO-IT-YOURSELF 
COPE-KIT: How to fix fuses, plumbing, 
appliances and more. No.9 $1.00 


Return this coupon with your order 
to: Chatelaine Booklets, 

Maclean Hunter Bldg., 777 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ontario M5W 1A7 
Send banknotes, cheques or money or¬ 
der. No coins or stamps please. 

I enclose $-for the Chatelaine 

booklets indicated (order by number). 
Please print clearly; sorry, we cannot 
make refunds. 

Booklet No.(s)_ 

Name_ 

Street_Apt_ 

City_ 

Province_Code_ 







































jail—the candidate and the Official 
Agent,” laughs Angus. “My job is to make 
sure we both stay out of jail.” And in the 
House of Commons. 

At 35, Diana Dalton figures she has 
some more personal growing to do “before 
I stand up in front of 60,000 people and 
say, Tm your choice.’ ” In a vision of polit¬ 
ical life common among the new political 
women, she believes people should bring a 
solid professional and personal back¬ 
ground to elected office, “effect some sort 
of change and get out again before they 
carry you out in a casket.” 

The unmarried Dalton has organized 
her life with impeccable logic. Currently 
an adviser to the Nova Scotia campaign 
committee for the federal election, Dalton 
has tended her political garden carefully, 
even to nurturing her own bilingualism, a 
still-in-progress project that took her to 
France last spring. Yarmouth-born and 
active in the Conservative Party since 
high school, Dalton has toiled through 
election campaigns in three provinces, 
spent time in the House of Commons as an 
MP’s assistant, and has worked for the 
governments of Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. After a master’s in political sci¬ 
ence and a law degree, she joined govern¬ 
ment “to give me an insight into the is¬ 
sues” and is now legal adviser on Nova 
Scotia’s Policy Board, an arm of Cabinet. 
She rejected approaches to run in the com¬ 
ing election. “But when the right opportu¬ 
nity comes, I’ll snap it up. It’s a matter of 
timing. It’s crucial that women don’t do 
it before we feel personally prepared.” 

THE NEW 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

The NDP likes to boast that equality for 
women was born in the cradle of so¬ 
cialism, with the formation of the CCF ir 
1932. But it was the Participation c 
Women committee, formed in the 1960 
that spearheaded attempts to amen 
party policies to give women more right 
and to infiltrate the power structure tha 
culminated in last year’s “gender parity 1 
resolution. To gain electoral power is the 
next step on the blueprint originally 
drawn up and successfully employed by 
Manitoba NDP women. “There’s no ques¬ 
tion we have younger women looking at 
becoming candidates,” says women’s ac¬ 
tivities coordinator in Ottawa Valorie 
Preston, 41. “But women still have five 
jobs—home, family, paid work, party in¬ 
volvement and community work. Most 
still have to divest themselves of one or 
two jobs before they can run.” 

Judy Wasylycia-Leis’s well-laid plans 
went awry. A predecessor of Preston’s, 
Wasylycia-Leis has been a candidate 
three times since 1977 in the riding of Car- 
leton, Ont. She ran once for the experi¬ 
ence, once because she was convinced she 
could win and once for the local party 
organization. Having acquired that hard- 
knocks education and paid her dues, Wa¬ 


sylycia-Leis anticipated collecting her 
payoff in the next election. With a tinge of 
regret in her voice, she admits: “Maybe 
I’ve missed my golden opportunity.” 

At 33, Wasylycia-Leis is expecting her 
first child. “I’ve run into the age-old di¬ 
lemma—you’re almost at the end of your 
childbearing potential. And you can’t be 
six months pregnant or have just had the 
child if you want to seek and win the nom¬ 
ination.” It’s Wasylycia-Leis’s first detour 
in a dozen years. She studied political sci¬ 
ence at university, spent a year as a par¬ 
liamentary intern in Ottawa to combine 
the “theoretical and practical sides of pol¬ 
itics,” put in the constituency work that 
led to the Ontario provincial executive, 
went to work for the NDP, first as 


women’s coordinator, then, in 1980, as 
executive assistant to federal leader Ed 
Broadbent. In 1982, her husband, Ron, 
reversed traditional patterns and follow¬ 
ed his wife to Manitoba where she had 
gone to work for the NDP government’s 
Policy Coordination Group to add advi¬ 
sory experience to her back-room talents. 

Her two years of forging the network 
that would win her a “good seat” there 
may have gone for naught. “I thought I 
had all the answers,” she says. “I really 
wanted to be elected before I was 30, then I 
would have dealt with the problem of hav¬ 
ing or not having children. I was hoping 
younger women could find ways to juggle 
their different demands, but we haven’t 
figured out how to do both without miss-^ 
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ing opportunities and setting our careers 
back.” If the timetable has changed, how¬ 
ever, her goal has not. Tm young yet,” 
she says, with her eye on a future federal 
or the next Manitoba election in 1985-86. 
“I plan on being back fairly quickly.” 

Tessa Hebb’s 7-year-old son was 
shocked when she told him she was quit¬ 
ting her job as preschool/youth director of 
the Halifax YWCA. “But mommies have 
to go to work,” wailed Nicholas. Hebb, 31, 
has her work cut out for her—she has been 
campaigning full time since June in the 
Halifax federal riding. Hebb abandoned 
her high-school political involvement 
when she left Nova Scotia for early child¬ 
hood education studies in Ottawa, where 
she married her husband, Peter, and be¬ 
came mother to their two children, now 14 
and 12. “I had the feeling common to a lot 
of young activists, that the only kind of 
change we could effect would be on an 
individual level.” Her faith in the political 
process was restored in 1979 when she 
returned to Nova Scotia and met NDP 
leader Alexa McDonough, then a Halifax 
federal candidate. “When you have a 
really positive role model, you begin to 
understand how to use the political forum 
to effect change. A tremendous number of 
young women are becoming very active, 
are choosing to be candidates.” 

This spring, Hebb won the NDP nomi¬ 
nation in the riding held since 1980 by Lib¬ 
eral Trade Minister Gerald Regan, 55. Re¬ 
gan, a consummate politician, has poured 
millions into his constituency. Hebb, how¬ 
ever, is taking on that pragmatic wolf 
with none of the usual innocence of a sac¬ 
rificial lamb. She has spent the past five 
years working her way through party 
posts, steering election planning commit¬ 
tees and campaigns, broadening her expe¬ 
rience in the 1982 Alberta election. At 
worst, “Fll be raising my profile in Hali- 
1 — 1 riding and gaining t.ho 


vund — / wuiK on the next 

provincial election, expected in 1985. 

Politics is her 24-hour-a-day job. Be¬ 
cause she expected to run, she went to 
work in 1979 as a rental officer with Con¬ 
sumer and Commercial Affairs, a provin¬ 
cial government department and a dual 
commitment that has sparked debate in 
the Legislature. “It’s important to have 
experience working for government so 


you’ll be knowledgeable about how it oper¬ 
ates when you’re elected.” A member of 
the Saskatoon East federal executive and 
president of the Saskatchewan New Dem¬ 
ocratic Women, Atkinson is out seeing 
people “most of my nonworking hours.” 
She and her supportive husband, Skip 
Kutz, have postponed children “until after 
the next election.” With the party on the 
outs, “if there was ever a time for women 
to get involved, this is it.” 

“People used to talk about the back-room 
boys,” says Mary Ellen McQuay. “But 
there are quite a few women like me who 
have made party politics their career.” At 

Tessa Hebb says, 
"A tremendous 
number of young 
women are 
choosing to be 
candidates." 

37, McQuay, a former teacher, has devoted 
almost 15 years to volunteer and paid po¬ 
sitions in the party, becoming federal sec¬ 
retary in 1981. Despite “a fair amount of 
pressure to stay” in that key position, she 
resigned in 1982 and returned to her 
hometown of Whitby, Ont., in 1983. Un¬ 
married, she has started a freelance pho¬ 
tography business and returned to elected 
and appointed volunteer party positions, 
including chairwoman of the Ontario Pro¬ 
vincial Election Planning Committee. 
That strongly discourages her candidacy 
in the coming federal election, but she is 
now embroiled in a “reassessment” that 
includes a decision on wWv^« 


^n’s 
at. .u, re- 
. standing that 
won over to the Lib- 
.oc, na .a two women to the Sen¬ 
ate: University of Toronto sociologist 
Lorna Marsden and Anne Cools, an unsuc¬ 
cessful Liberal candidate and onetime stu¬ 
dent radical. Consumer and Corporate Af¬ 
fairs Minister Judy Erola, the minister 
responsible for the Status of Women, had 
major input in 10 important legislative 
initiatives since 1980 that directly affect 
women, including occupational training, 
maternity and pension benefits, and pro¬ 
tection against sexual harassment. The 


Judy LaMarsh Fund, named for the late 
Cabinet minister, has been set up to help 
Liberal women who run for office. Nearly 
three quarters of a century after they had 
won the vote, issues affecting women have 
been thrust to the centre front of the polit¬ 
ical agenda. And yet, as the Liberals gath¬ 
ered to choose a new leader, there was no 
woman to join the race. 

The river of women flowing toward the 
political sea will make their splash in 
about a decade, predicts Kathryn Robin¬ 
son, 35, who was recently appointed to Air 
Canada’s board of directors. “There’s a 
whole group of women like myself, estab¬ 
lishing ourselves in our profession, raising 
families, or doing both, in our 30s. We will 
form a large pool that will be entering pol¬ 
itics five to 10 years from now.” As evi¬ 
dence of the push to come, Robinson cites 
the rarity of a female campaign manager 
in the 1970s. “By 1980, a large proportion 
were women. There used to be a lot fewer 
women riding presidents than there are 
now. It means that women are getting the 
practical experience necessary to win 
nominating conventions and elections.” 

A Toronto back-room star, Robinson 
has been described as having the key char¬ 
acteristics of traditional, male back-room 
Grits: good judgment, discretion, a law 
practice in a heavyweight firm and the 
right establishment connections. She 
headed the Liberal campus club at Trent 
University, where she studied political 
science, became involved in provincial and 
federal election campaigns while she was 
still taking law at York University and, by 
1972, was chairing the PM’s First Time 
Voters’ Committee, a new effort back then 
to attract the youth vote. A director of the 
Ontario Liberal Party, she eased off on 
her political involvements for three years 
after she joined the Goodman and 
Goodman law firm in 1975. But by 1979, 
he was co-chairing the Ontario Cam- 
aign Readiness Committee for the fed- 
ral election and played a key organiza- 
onal role in the 1979 election. Slated to 
ecome Donald Macdonald’s campaign 
nanager in the Liberal leadership battle 
chat was aborted by Trudeau’s un-resig¬ 
nation, she became, instead, vice chairwo¬ 
man of the Ontario campaign and the 
province’s representative on the National 
Strategy Committee chaired by the Prime 
Minister, a real breakthrough for a 
woman. With Macdonald out of the run¬ 
ning this time, Robinson took on the 
highly visible but neutral role as creden¬ 
tials co-chairwoman in the June leader¬ 
ship convention. 

Married last fall to writer David 
Hughes, Robinson is optimistic about the 
ability of women to combine marriage and 
politics. “It depends on the nature of the 
partnership, but more and more women 
pursuing careers are also involved in mar¬ 
riages, and a lot is being worked out at 
that level.” And if politics is demanding, 
Robinson has a simple explanation for 
why she makes the effort:“I like it.It’s an^ 
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Hot weather and hard work 
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Rurally sweetened without 
gar. Delicious. And 
nly 4 calories 
a glass!" 
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opportunity to contribute ideas, to meet 
people and have friends you would not 
otherwise have. I don’t think there is a 
town in Ontario where I don’t know at 
least one person. You develop bonds.” A 
few years’ building on that foundation, 
and Robinson, when she takes the plunge, 
is unlikely to sink. 

Women only need the courage to try, 
says Sheila Copps, whose own political ef¬ 
forts go back to age 8 when she cam¬ 
paigned on behalf of her father, Vic, who 
went on to become the mayor of Hamilton. 
Copps, 31, has always harbored the notion 
that she too would run for office . . . “at 
50.” But in 1977, when she was only 24, 
Copps found herself running as the Lib¬ 
eral candidate in the provincial riding of 


Hamilton Centre. Her father’s name net¬ 
ted her the invitation to run, and “nobody 
else would touch it with a 10-foot pole,” 
she admits cheerfully. But her 14-vote 
loss, after a 23-day campaign, marked 
Copps as a comer in her own right. “In ret¬ 
rospect, losing was good for me,” says 
Copps, who employed the experience to 
build a support base in the riding over the 
next four years, and she captured Hamil¬ 
ton Centre handily in 1981. Less than a 
year later, she tackled the leadership of 
the Ontario Liberal Party, and while she 
placed second, observers suggest she may 
also turn that defeat into eventual suc¬ 
cess. Now Liberal health critic in the On¬ 
tario Legislature, Copps’s own immediate 
goal is “to be a Cabinet minister in a Lib¬ 


eral government.” 

Copps attributes her ability to take fail¬ 
ure in stride to her competitive sports 
background. Too often, she says, “Women 
are afraid to try. They haven’t learned 
how to fail. Sports were a mainstay for 
me. That’s how men learn about team¬ 
work and game-playing and failure.” 
Copps doesn’t discount the difficulties 
women face in politics: “It’s still a man’s 
game. I think the public is ready for 
women, but the parties have to be dragged 
kicking and screaming into the 20th cen¬ 
tury.” 

Copps does a lot of her own kicking and 
screaming in the Legislature, prompting 
one male political commentator to suggest 
her shrillness “reinforces an unfortunate 
female stereotype.” Copps is unrepentant 
about not fitting male stereotypes of lady¬ 
like behavior. “My constituency is women. 
There are so few of us in the Legislature 
that we have to promote issues that affect 
women.” Her own youth and sex place her 
firmly in the feminist camp. “In the Legis¬ 
lature, half the women are feminists and 
half not, and you can almost make the 
division along lines of age.” Single since 
her first childless marriage broke up, 
Copps has forged extensive networks with 
women from all walks of life. “One thing 
I’ve drawn from politics is that women are 
extremely supportive of other women.” 

That is the key that will unlock politics 
for the new breed of political woman. The 
old saw about women not voting for other 
women has been demolished in the face of 
polls showing that voter attitudes toward 
the so-called women’s issues have 
changed. Equal pay for work of equal val¬ 
ue, the feminization of poverty, affirma¬ 
tive action, day care, abortion, wife bat¬ 
tering, pornography and pensions contend 
with unemployment and the deficit as the 
major issues that must be addressed by 
the men who still dominate politics. 

Iona Campagnolo radiates a star qual¬ 
ity that belies her 50s. Casting a canny eye 
at a power base she deemed lost, she re¬ 
fused entreaties to run for the Liberal 
leadership: “I want to be a mentor rather 
than a power broker.” Campagnolo, Mac¬ 
Donald and Pigott have proved to be men¬ 
tors and role models to the women who 
will succeed them. 

In Calgary, where Conservative candi¬ 
dates are virtually guaranteed victory, 
Bobbie Sparrow defeated six other Tories 
to win the nomination in Calgary South. 
All it took, political observers agreed, was 
1,000 friends, a network of business, com¬ 
munity and political connections forged 
by Sparrow over 28 years. Sparrow will 
likely capture the title of being the first 
woman from Alberta ever elected to the 
House of Commons in Ottawa. She is 48 
years old. She is the leading edge of the 
wedge. • 

Just before press time, Sheila Copps an¬ 
nounced she was leaving provincial poli¬ 
tics to seek the federal Liberal nomination 
in Hamilton East. 
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worked in counted cross-stitch, 
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a table. The mailbox and candle 
motifs have an added dimension 
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Christie, Crafts Editor 
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ELDERLY PARENTS _ 

Continued from page b9 

1. STAYING PUT 

By far the most desirable option, if it is 
feasible, is for your parent to stay in her 
home. (For purposes of convenience, we 
will assume that the parent in question is 
your widowed mother.) To continue living 
in the place familiar to her for much of 
her adult life, near friends and family and 
still part of the community, is preferable 
to any kind of uprooting. But how wise is 
this course for a woman, say, in her 80s, 
who needs more help than family visits 
can supply? 

If she can afford to hire a live-in house¬ 
keeper or nursing attendant, the only 
problem will be finding someone suitable 
to do the job. But commercial housekeep¬ 
ers may cost about $50 a day, and a regis¬ 
tered nurse $16 an hour; a nursing aide 
about $7 an hour. Clearly, these are out of 
the question for most retired people. The 
latest Statistics Canada figures (for 1982) 
give the average income for an unattached 
woman, aged 65 and over, as $9,965; for a 
man, $13,759. 

Can a person living on a modest income 
find affordable help? 

There is, in most cities, a network of 
support services the elderly can plug into. 
Big cities offer a greater range of these 
services, but smaller centres are often bet¬ 
ter coordinated. You can get details of 
what is available in your area from a local 
community information centre, which is 
often able to put you in touch with the 
help you need, free of charge. Lacking this, 
a doctor, public health nurse or social 
worker should be able to advise you. 

These outreach services cover grocery 
shopping, house cleaning, transportation, 
odd jobs and friendly visiting; sometimes 
free or for a modest charge of up to about 
$4 an hour. In some areas, students, mini¬ 
mum-wage workers or young people in¬ 
volved in employment programs will han¬ 
dle the heavier jobs, such as painting or 
snow shoveling. 

Useful as these services are, some may 
be carried out by unskilled and unsuper¬ 
vised workers, and it is not always easy to 
find the right kind of help. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society and 
the Victorian Order of Nurses (VON) are 
nonprofit organizations that provide 
high-quality care by trained and super¬ 
vised personnel. Between them, they offer 
a wide range of services, including 
nursing, homemaking, personal and pal¬ 
liative care—and can be found in several 
parts of Canada. Their fees may be on a 
sliding scale for people in low-income cat¬ 
egories. 

However, in some instances, the person 
on a modest income may find herself un¬ 
able to qualify for subsidized payments 
and, if she requires more than a few hours' 
help a week, unable to afford the full rate 
(e.g., $18-$30 a visit with VON). Some¬ 
times, there are waiting lists for these ser¬ 
vices, and in some communities services 
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may not be available overnight. 

All provinces have some form of home- 
care service that provides nursing and 
homemaking help, plus various kinds of 
therapy in the home. It may be covered by 
provincial health insurance, and may need 
to be authorized by a doctor. 

Finding affordable help is not the only 
problem to be faced. There is also the dan¬ 
ger of a fall or seizure when no one else is 
around. All these problems can be signifi¬ 
cantly reduced if three or four friends, or 
two couples, move in together—either in a 
house or a large apartment. This way, 
they can afford to bring in a VON sev¬ 
eral times a week, or even hire a regular 
nursing attendant. 


2. MOVING IN WITH YOU 

Traditionally, when large families occu¬ 
pied large houses, elderly parents lived 
with their children and were cared for by 
them when they became frail. But today, 
the pattern of life in North America mili¬ 
tates against three generations living to¬ 
gether. Small families live in small houses 
and move frequently. Often, both spouses 
work outside the home. But some 10 per¬ 
cent of Canada’s seniors do live with their 
children and grandchildren, and they of¬ 
ten provide a stable element for the kids 
while working parents are absent. If fam¬ 
ily feeling is good, the grandparents feel 
loved and needed. Before taking the 
plunge, consider some crucial questions: ► 
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FRESH WHITE 
CABLE SWEATER 


exclusive 


This wonderfully fresh white sweater (K49) is 
knitted with delicate cable ribbings and matching 
front and back cable detail. The unique, buttoned 
neckline opening adds an extra touch to the 
sweater. Designed exclusively for Chatelaine Crafts 
by Frederica Bilinski in Sirdar's Wash V Wear Double 
Crepe yarn, a blend of nylon and acrylic. 

Molly Copus Christie, Crafts Editor 
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Do you have space? Is there a comfortable 
room for her, that can be reached without 
too many stairs? Could you renovate part 
of your home to make a private apartment 
for her? (Granny flats—prefabricated, 
portable cottage-style homes set up in 
gardens—were started in Australia and 
may soon be common here.) If your parent 
is disabled, do you have to renovate to 
make your home more accessible? 

Does everyone get on well? Continuing 
feuds will spell trouble. And if you can’t 
bear the idea of anyone sharing your 
kitchen, set up ground rules in advance. 

Who helps the caregiver? If no one else 
shares the load, the effort of looking after 


an old person, particularly if bed care is 
required, can put intolerable strain on one 
member of the family. 

In some cities, outside relief is avail¬ 
able. Check whether the following facili¬ 
ties exist in your area: 

Vacation care While the family is on va¬ 
cation, a retirement home or home for the 
aged may accommodate your parent, usu¬ 
ally for up to 28 days. Some care is pro¬ 
vided; the cost is in the region of $40 a day. 

Day care Seniors spend a certain number 
of days per week in a home for the aged or 
geriatric centre, where meals, company, 
some health care and counseling are avail¬ 
able. Then they return home at the end of 


TAKE IT OFF. 
AND KEEP IT OFF. 

LOSE WEIGHT WITH THE FIBRE TRIM™ PLAN: 
NATURAL SOURCE FIBRE TABLETS. 


How FIBRE 
TRIM Works* 

FIBRE TRIM 
provides natural 
source bulk that 
helps you feel 
satisfied without 
feeling hungry. 
TheFIBRETRIM 
reducing plan 
helps you enjoy 
smaller portions, 
without feeling the urge to snack 
between meals or take second 
helpings, thus promoting gradual 
and sustained weight-loss. Proven 
for years in Europe, the FIBRE TRIM 
plan is now available in Canada. 
The convenient, easy-to-take tablets 
let you use FIBRE TRIM at home, 
on the job and on the run. 
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Simply take 4-6 FIBRE TRIM tablets 
with water, half-an-hour before 

_ jgj each meal. Eat 

4 a well-balanced 
jdiet of the foods 
fyou enjoy, and 
the FIBRE TRIM 
plan, as directed, 
will help you feel 
satisfied with smaller portions, which 
means fewer calories. FIBRE TRIM 
is citrus fruit and grain fibre. Each 
tablet contains 1 calorie. That means 
you can use the FIBRE TRIM reduc¬ 
ing plan for as long as it takes to 
gradually lose the weight you want 
to lose...and keep it off. 

TRY THE FIBRE TRIM PLAN 
FOR YOURSELF. 


LOOK TRIM! 
FEEL GOOD 
ABOUT YOURSELF! 

ROUSSEL 

Nutritional Division 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Available in pharmacies everywhere. 


the day. A medical examination is re¬ 
quired beforehand. Full cost is about $12 a 
day, but there is a sliding scale. If their 
health is such that institutional life is 
inevitable, this helps accustom them to it. 

Day hospital Patients who need treat¬ 
ment but not hospitalization visit the hos¬ 
pital a certain number of days a week, 
receive therapy and a noon and perhaps 
evening meal, then return home in the 
afternoon or evening. Provincial health 
insurance may cover this. 

Note also that the outreach services 
your parent can call on if she lives in her 
own home are also on tap if she lives in 
yours, if the required care cannot be met 
by the family. 

3. FINDING A NEW PLACE TO LIVE 

If neither staying home nor moving in 
with you is practical, other accommoda¬ 
tion must be found. 

Seniors’ apartments These self-contained 
and unfurnished units suit people who can 
look after themselves but no longer want 
to look after a house. There may be no sup¬ 
port services, although some subsidized 
apartments are visited by a doctor, social 
worker or public health nurse. Someone 
who needs help could call on the support 
services listed earlier, and if neighbors are 
congenial, they can get together and di¬ 
vide the cost of a visiting homemaker, 
cleaning woman or nurse, or perhaps even 
share meal preparation. Rents in apart¬ 
ments subsidized by cities, churches or 
ethnic groups may be low, but may also 
only be available to those whose income is 
below a specified level. 

Retirement homes Ranging from the rela¬ 
tively modest to the last word in retire¬ 
ment chic, they usually offer a shared fur¬ 
nished suite with private bathroom, a cen¬ 
tral dining room and a registered nurse on 
staff. In the more expensive homes—per¬ 
haps over $20,000 a year—you could ex¬ 
pect to find a recreation director, maid 
service, kitchenette, beauty salon, whirl¬ 
pool, landscaped grounds, air conditioning. 

It’s important to remember in the face 
of seductive brochures that most of these 
places are unlicensed, unsubsidized busi¬ 
ness ventures whose main purpose is to 
make a profit. Remember too that charges 
rise with the cost of living. Even if your 
parent’s income covers the fees now, it 
may no longer do so in a few years’ time, in 
which case a disrupting move would en¬ 
sue. Severe health deterioration could also 
mean a move. 

At their best, retirement homes offer 
seniors privacy, comfort and indepen¬ 
dence in a caring environment. Like every 
other form of care facility, they vary enor¬ 
mously in the quality of the care they 
offer. Look particularly for nonprofit re¬ 
tirement homes affiliated with church or 
ethnic groups> 
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If you're old enough to get 

your period, 

you're old enough to forget 

your period. 



TAM PAX is a trade mark 
of Canadian TAMP AX Corporation Lid 




BECAUSE YOU’RE OLD ENOUGH 
TO USE A TAMPON. 

And coping with your period is a lot easier when 
you don’t have the restrictions and embarrass- 
merit of pads to cope ivith, too. A tampon lets 
you wear what you want...do ivluit you want... 
whenever you want to. So you’ll hardly notice 
your period. And neither will anyone else. 

A TAMPAX m ‘SLENDER’ TAMPON 
MAKES IT EASY. 

Only TAMPAX makes a tampon, especially for 
beginners. The TAMPAX ‘Slender’ tampon 
protects like a regular tampon, yet it’s about the 
size of your little finger. So it’s simple to use... 
even the first time. And you get effective 

protection from a tampon so comfortable 
you won’t feel it at all. 

■i. 


TAMPAX also offers ‘Regular’, ‘Super’ and 
‘Super Plus’ absorbencies, to accommodate differ- 
ent levels of flow. So you can always be sure of 
getting the protection that’s just right for you. 

If you’re old enough to get your period, 
you’re old enough to use TAMPAX tampons... 
You’ll see ivhy women choose TAMPAX tam¬ 
pons more than any other brand of feminine 
protection! 
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TAMPAX 


SLENDER 


The only tampon 
made especially 
for beginners. 









your mother investigate facilities. 

Your best recommendation will come 
from someone who is a resident in the 
home you are considering, or related to 
one, or from a trusted doctor or nurse who 
knows what goes on behind the scenes. In 
Ontario, the Concerned Friends of On¬ 
tario Citizens in Care Facilities (416/488- 
3866), an organization that approaches 
governments for improved care of the eld¬ 
erly, keeps files on nursing homes and 
homes for the aged in the province, and 
will inform you of the past record of 
hundreds of care facilities. 

But first, it is important to understand 
the difference between a home for the 
aged and a nursing home. 

A. HOMES FOR THE AGED 

At one time, there was a clear distinction: 
homes for the aged emphasized residen¬ 
tial care for the elderly; nursing homes 
looked after sick people. Homes for the 
aged provided a bridge for the elderly be¬ 
tween staying put and moving to a nursing 
home where sick people of any age went. 
Now, the dividing line is blurred. Homes 
for the aged are still for the elderly, al¬ 
though the minimum age limit differs 
from home to home, but a shortage of 
nursing-home beds has forced homes for 
the aged to take some cases requiring ex¬ 
tended care. If your mother requires ex¬ 
tended care, she will need a certificate of 
eligibility from the provincial health min¬ 
istry based on her doctor’s assessment, at¬ 
testing that she requires a minimum of 
one-and-a-half hours’ nursing each day. 

Another distinction, which hasn’t 
changed, is that most homes for the aged 
are nonprofit, run by municipal govern¬ 
ment, churches and charitable agencies, 
whereas nursing homes, whose funds 
come partly from the provincial govern¬ 
ment and partly from the patients, are 
almost all in the business of making a 
profit. The well-publicized shortcomings 
of some nursing homes are often attrib¬ 
uted to this profit-making. 

The amenities offered by a home for the 
aged vary, but usually include ward or 
semiprivate accommodation, a central 
dining room, nursing care, and recrea¬ 
tional facilities and programs. In Ontario, 
fees start from $1,000 a month. The resi¬ 
dent pays as long as she is able, but if 
money runs out, financial assistance is 
available. In Ontario, if extended care is 
needed and the home is able to provide it 
(not all of them are), costs increase by 
about $16 a day. There are usually waiting 
lists, particularly for those places with ex¬ 
tended-care facilities. 

B. NURSING HOMES 

To enter a nursing home, your mother 
requires the certificate of eligibility at¬ 
testing that she needs extended care. In 
Ontario, the cost of ward accommodation 
is about $1,288 a month. Of this amount, 
the patient pays $482.40 (at time of 
writing); the rest is covered by provincials 
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Residential hotels Seniors live in fur¬ 
nished or unfurnished hotel-type suites 
and take meals in a central dining room. 
Subsidized hotel-suite rents are geared to 
income, and there may be an added fee per 
month for meals. In the more expensive 
commercial hotels (perhaps $2,000 a 
month) there will likely be a nurse on duty 
and a security desk. The advantage here is 
that the resident retains independence 
and privacy but doesn’t have to shop. 

Satellite homes These can be private or 
group homes vetted by the municipal gov¬ 
ernment for seniors who can take care of 
themselves but need some supervision. 
Rates vary according to the type of accom¬ 
modation. Financial assistance may be 


available. If it works out well, the senior 
shares the family life but retains some 
privacy. 

INSTITUTIONS 

The prospect of institutional living ap¬ 
palls most of us. But for some older people, 
particularly those who are lonely, nervous 
or confused, such a place—providing it is 
well run—offers security, comfort, com¬ 
panionship and attention from a skilled 
and caring staff. 

But to pretend that this is always the 
case is to ignore evidence that in some 
homes residents are subjected to pobr 
diet, insanitary conditions and uncaring 
aides. To avoid such an unhappy experi¬ 
ence demands extreme care when you and 
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health insurance. 

Additional costs may abound: laundry, 
adult diapers, food supplements, private 
nursing care. Even in the best of nursing 
homes, you may want—if you can afford 
it—to provide a private nurse to ensure 
that your mother gets the help she needs. 

If you do find a good place, what are the 
chances of getting a bed? Nursing homes 
have their own admissions criteria and 
have been known to reject applications 
from patients who require heavy care in 
favor of those who will make fewer de¬ 
mands. Waiting lists are the norm, aver¬ 
aging at least six to 12 months. Your 
mother’s name cannot be added to one un¬ 
til the health ministry issues the certifi¬ 
cate of eligibility. 


C. COMBINATION FACILITIES 

Multitiered care facilities are beginning to 
make their appearance in Canada. In 
these complexes, seniors’ apartments, a 
home for the aged and a geriatric hospital 
may be grouped together, allowing resi¬ 
dents a continuum of care. 

Obviously, whichever option you choose, 
there will be problems. There are many 
levels of care and many services, some 
overlapping, some competing with each 
other, all largely uncoordinated. 

According to the Concerned Friends of 
Ontario Citizens in Care Facilities, we are 
saddled with an outdated system that does 
not meet the needs of senior citizens, and 
the time for reform is long overdue. Con¬ 


cerned Frienfs became active in 1979, 
when a grouflof people, incensed by the 
neglect their relatives were suffering in 
nursing hom«, banded together. Trish 
Spindel, a conBltant in the mental-health 
field, joined t*m when her grandmother 
was summarily ejected from a nursing 
home because she required more care than 
they were willing to give. She became the 
group’s most dynamic spokeswoman, and 
it soon became clear that many people 
were unhappy about nursing homes. 
“There were only 15 of us in the begin¬ 
ning,” she recalls, “then it absolutely ex¬ 
ploded.” Now, there are about 400 mem¬ 
bers dedicated to the reform of care facili¬ 
ties. 

Trish Spindel believes there will be 
changes in the way we look after seniors 
before long. “People of the present 
nursing-home generation are so com¬ 
pliant,” she comments. “My generation 
will say, ‘I worked all my life and I am not 
going to put up with these things.’ ” She 
predicts that institutions will be wiped off 
the map in another 20 years in favor of 
smaller residential settings, and that 
there will be better care at lower rates for 
more people. 

By the time Canada’s Baby Boom gener¬ 
ation hits retirement, there should be con¬ 
siderable improvement in the way the eld¬ 
erly are cared for, thanks to people who 
care deeply about the shortcomings of the 
present system. Even now, there are some 
first-class facilities. All you have to do is 
find them. 

SIZING UP AN INSTITUTION 

• Are hallways well lit, with handgrips at 
appropriate places? 

• Do bedrooms have windows and access 
to a passage; is there a call bell by the bed 
and in the bathroom? 

• Are toilets in or near bedrooms? Check 
for handgrips, nonskid surfaces. 

• Is there a clothes closet, clean linen? 

• Are meals nutritious and well served? 

• Is the place clean and tidy? Are grounds 
easily accessible? 

• Is there a library, an exercise room; are 
there crafts, outings? 

• Are there facilities for banking, snacks, 
hair care, foot care, laundry, mending? 

• Are the nurses kind and attentive? 

• Does the physician discuss care with the 
resident and her family? 

• Are therapists, dentist, ophthalmolog¬ 
ist, dietitian on call? 

• Is the administrator accessible? 

• Is there an emergency evacuation plan, 
and are staff and residents regularly 
drilled in it? 

• Are there smoke and heat detectors and 

a fire alarm that works? 

• Is smoking restricted to approved 
areas? 

• Is the ambience cheerful? 

• Is the home licensed and accredited? 

• Are the residents lively or slumped apa¬ 
thetically? If the latter, they may be over¬ 
drugged or understimulated.# 
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JOSEPH DUFF 


WOMEN VS. THE POPE 


Continued from page 63 
Anita Birt is an organizer for Canadian 
Catholics for Women’s Ordination, a na¬ 
tional group of about 250 lay Catholics, 
priests and nuns, which advocates the ad¬ 
mission of women to the priesthood. Al¬ 
though women form the majority of 
church members in Canada and are ex¬ 
tremely active in education, health care 
and parish work, they are excluded from 
the church hierarchy and forbidden to 
perform sacramental duties. The advice of 
women is sought on controversial ques¬ 
tions of chastity, contraception and 
divorce, but Catholic women have no 
direct voice in church doctrine that pro¬ 
foundly affects their lives. 


“I object to any group of men making 
rules for women,” says Birt. “It doesn’t 
work.” 

The man at the top and the source of the 
growing controversy over the role of 
women in the church is Pope John Paul II. 
Because of the Pope’s liberal, even radical, 
stand on other social issues, many Cana¬ 
dian Catholic women and men are bitterly 
disappointed that he remains conserva¬ 
tive and conventional on questions of sex 
and family life: abortion is wrong, divorce 
is wrong, homosexuality is wrong, artifi¬ 
cial birth control is wrong, sex outside 
marriage is wrong. A woman’s place is in 
the home, her destiny is motherhood. 

“If you’re not planning to be a mother, 


waiting to be a mother or happy at being a 
mother, then you’re unnatural,” says Dr. 
Mary Malone, a Catholic theologian who 
teaches at the Toronto School of Theology. 
“The church says women are equal to men 
in the eyes of God but different down here 
[on earth]. That’s apartheid.” 

The sexual distinction between women 
and men, founded in Genesis, is absolutely 
fundamental to Catholic theology. The 
Virgin Mary is the new Eve, Christ the son 
of God who redeems Adam’s fall. In one of 
the images of the church, Christ is the 
bridegroom, the church His bride: together 
with the congregation they form a holy 
family. Catholic theologians argue that 
women cannot be priests because they 
cannot “image” Christ—they aren’t 
male—and the Pope refuses even to dis¬ 
cuss the issue of women’s ordination. 

The human family, the secular reflec¬ 
tion of divine order, is the basic unit of the 
Catholic church, and behavior that 
threatens it—promiscuity, abortion, di¬ 
vorce—is condemned as unnatural and ir¬ 
religious. The profound revolution in 
sexual ethics and family life that has 
swept North America in the last genera¬ 
tion has shaken the church to its roots. 
Premarital sex, contraception, divorce, 
single-parent families, working mothers, 
once unthinkable, are now taken for 
granted by Catholics who believe these de¬ 
cisions to be ones of personal conscience, 
not religious dogma. The more dogmatic 
the Pope becomes, the more determined 
they are to defy him. 

“There is a place for dissent, a truth 
about your own life,” says Sister Diane 
Bridges, a chaplain at Toronto’s St. Mi¬ 
chael’s College, where she helps students 
reconcile the Pope’s “hard-nosed” position 
with the demands of their daily lives. “The 
truth doesn’t come down from on high. 
God is in the struggle.” 

Single and divorced women are no 
longer treated as pariahs in the Canadian 
Catholic church, and the fact of women 
working outside the home has been ac¬ 
cepted by the Pope himself: “There is no 
doubt that the equal dignity and responsi¬ 
bility of men and women fully justifies 
women’s access to public functions,” said 
the Pope in 1981. “It is a fact that in many 
societies women work in nearly every sec¬ 
tor of life.” 

However, he goes on, “the true advance¬ 
ment of women requires that clear recog¬ 
nition be given to the value of their mater¬ 
nal and family role, by comparison with 
all other public roles and all other profes¬ 
sions ... The Church can and should help 
modern society by tirelessly insisting that 
the work of women in the home be recog¬ 
nized and respected by all in its irreplace¬ 
able value. Society must be structured so 
that wives and mothers are not in practice 
compelled to work outside the home.” 

Catholic professional women are dis¬ 
mayed by the Pope’s quaint insistence 
that the job of homemaker is their specifics 
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and preordained task, especially when he 
describes women’s work as “humble, re¬ 
peated, monotonous hidden work, work of 
sacrifice, not exciting, which does not win 
applause arid sometimes does not even 
have recognition and gratitude.” While he 
calls such work “heroic,” it is clear the 
Pope sees women functioning in a dif¬ 
ferent and separate sphere. He speaks 
constantly of a woman's “feminine hu¬ 
manity,” the “mystery of femininity,” the 
“ministry of womanhood,” in a tone of 
patronizing romanticism, which Catholic 
feminists find infuriatingly sexist. 

“Women’s role is often reduced to no 
more than propagating the race,” sighs 
Dr. Mary Malone. “There is nothing in the 
Bible that says this must be true. It’s a 
patriarchal* tradition. The church took 
over a social structure and interpreted it 
as God’s will. Now we’re told God wants it 
that way. .Patriarchal tradition has been 
given a theological basis.” 

Women have been “written out” of 
church history, says Malone, their impor¬ 
tance downgraded and their influence 
trivialized by church “fathers” who gener¬ 
ally considered them to be stupid, sensual 
and inferior. “It’s hard for women to pray 
in church when the church’s total imagery 
is masculine,” says Malone. “The language 
of the liturgy is masculine. Women’s reli¬ 
gious experience isn’t valued.” 

The role model the church most fre¬ 


quently offers women, she says, is the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. “She has become as unlike a real 
woman as it is possible to be. Mary is the 
ideal woman, the virgin mother; no other 
woman can live up to that. In the history 
of the church, when devotion to Mary is 
highest, respect for real women is 
lowest.” 

“The idea of woman as evil, the fallen 
woman, Eve, the temptress, is very, very 
deeply rooted in our theology,” says Sister 
Diane Bridges. “Woman is the vessel, the 
fertile ground that receives the seed, and 
therefore she is treated like dirt.” 

The Pope’s conservative views about 
women are not simply his own opinions, 
but there is little doubt that they express 
a profoundly held personal conviction. 
The Pope is a man, a Pole, with an individ¬ 
ual and cultural history that has shaped 
his ideas. John Paul II is a militant macho 
Pope, a virile charismatic leader mounted 
in his Popemobile like a Christian cru¬ 
sader on a white charger, challenging all 
comers. Jetting around the world in glit¬ 
tering medieval robes, his image is at once 
modern and nostalgic, technocratic and 
romantic, powerful and benevolent. 

“The Pope is very cavalier,” smiles Sis¬ 
ter Bridges. “In North America, we are at 
a very different place culturally.” 

Poland, in spite of almost 40 years of 
Communist rule, remains a cavalier so¬ 
ciety with an aristocratic, chivalric Catho¬ 


lic tradition dating back more than a 
thousand years. When the Pope was still a 
plain parish priest, Karol Wojtyla, his 
most important patron was a Polish 
prince, Adam Stefan Cardinal Sapieha, 
Archbishop of Krakow, whose interna¬ 
tional connections were influential in es¬ 
tablishing young Wojtyla’s reputation at 
the Vatican long before he was known out¬ 
side Poland. Karol’s own father was an 
army officer, and he was raised in an 
atmosphere as military and patriotic as it 
was devout. He adopted the patron saint 
of Poland, the Black Madonna of Czesto¬ 
chowa, as his personal intercessor and, as 
Pope, has revived the cult of Mary at a 
time when North American women may 
be finding Mary Magdalene, the solitary 
“fallen woman,” a more resonant symbol. 

The Pope is no simple Polish peasant. 
As Antoni Gronowicz reveals in his new 
biography of John Paul II, God's Broker , 
Poland not only has a rich and sophisti¬ 
cated culture, but in the 1930s, Karol Woj¬ 
tyla was a gifted and promising young 
intellectual. Born in 1920 in humble cir¬ 
cumstances, Karol was a scholarship stu¬ 
dent who quickly caught the eye of the 
Catholic hierarchy. At the Jagellonian 
University in Krakow, the university that 
produced Copernicus, he studied philolo¬ 
gy, theology and drama. He read broadly 
in world literature, including Marx, 
learned several languages, wrote poems ► 
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and performed in his own plays. It was at 
this time the Pope developed a sense of 
solidarity with the common people, a be¬ 
lief in the dignity of work, his hatred of 
exploitation and a philosophy of social de¬ 
mocracy, which he began to integrate with 
his Catholic faith. 

He also had a serious relationship with 
a fellow student and actress, Halina Krol- 
ikiewicz, and together they became part of 
a bohemian student circle in Krakow. 
Handsome, gregarious, athletic, Karol 
Wojtyla expressed the more contempla¬ 
tive side of his personality in his poems 
and plays, where he wrestled with his 
ideas about God, love and evil in very 
abstract and idealistic language. 

His life had been one of increasing soli¬ 
tude and bereavement. Karol’s mother 
died when he was 9; his father became a 
recluse. His only sister died in infancy 
before he was born; his only brother died 
when Karol was 12. He was alone, and the 
Black Madonna of Czestochowa became an 
increasingly important support. 

“Wojtyla could not define exactly his 
opinion about women and their relation¬ 
ship with men,” says Gronowicz. “He 
spent time reading the opinions of philos¬ 
ophers and writers on this subject but was 
not satisfied. For him, woman was a more 
mysterious creature than man, and he at¬ 
tached to them [women] extra character¬ 
istics of perception, intuition, beauty and 
inspiration.” 

Karol Wojtyla’s exaltation and idealiza¬ 
tion of women, expressed so clearly now in 
his papal exhortations, came at a time of 
personal and national trauma. In Septem¬ 
ber 1939, when Karol was 19, Poland was 
invaded by the Nazis. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Polish scholars, writers, politi¬ 
cians and army officers were tortured, 
shot or sent to concentration camps— 
Auschwitz was just a few miles from Kra¬ 
kow—and as a Catholic student, a play¬ 
wright and son of an army officer, Karol 
Wojtyla was high on the Nazi extermina¬ 
tion list. 

With his friends he went underground, 
hiding out in dank cellars, using forged 
papers, existing in a state of semistarva¬ 
tion and constant terror. During the first 
winter of the war, he worked in a stone 
quarry and was reduced to a skeleton 
by hunger and exhaustion. 

“I was on the verge of emotional col¬ 
lapse,” John Paul II says in God's Broker. 
“Sometimes, I was in such a state that I 
thought the affairs of the world were my 
responsibility, yet I could do nothing. All 
was engulfing me, only my constant 
prayer and poetry writing saved me from 
madness.” 

Returning to his apartment one night, 
dizzy with despair and fatigue, Karol was 
hit by a German truck and left to die in 
the street. A woman passing by dragged 
him from the road and brought him to the 
hospital. The woman vanished, leaving no 
name. “I am still looking for her,” says 
John Paul II. “It was a miracle.” 


His decision to become a priest came as 
a result of Black Sunday, August 6,1944, 
when the Nazis arrested the entire male 
population of Krakow. The Pope describes 
it this way: 

“To be in Krakow and smell the burning 
bodies and look at the eye of death every 
moment was another experience. God was 
with me; one day, while I was hiding in my 
apartment, the Germans searched Ty- 
niecka Street, but they missed Number 10. 
If they had not overlooked my building, I 
would not be here. I had mentioned to var¬ 
ious people that I wanted to be a priest, 
but my final and irreversible decision 
came in that damp dark basement on Ty- 
niecka Street- 

“We were to rehearse for the under¬ 
ground theatre . . . Halina and I were to 
play the leading roles. Halina had not yet 
arrived, nor had the rest of the cast... I 
took Mieczyslaw Kotlarczyk, who was to 
direct the play, into the kitchen and said 
to him in a straightforward manner, T 
will never act again because I am going to 
be a priest.’ ” 

The Pope also tells in his own words of 
his own guilt when he rejected Halina to 
take his vows of celibacy: “Poor Halina. 
But what could I do? I had decided to sac¬ 
rifice myself completely for God and the 
Church... But I did not forget her.” 

For Catholics, especially women, who 
have not shared the Pope’s experience of 
suffering and self-denial, his obsession 
with the separate sexual roles of women 
and men often seems irrational and irrele¬ 
vant. 

“I disobey lots,” says a young Catholic 
teacher and mother of three small chil¬ 
dren. “I compartmentalize. There are cer¬ 
tain parts of my life I shut off.” Next year, 
she will be moving to another city to take 
a special training course. “I’ll be a week¬ 
end mother,” she shrugs. 

Many women simply stop going to 
church; others ignore the Pope and look 
for guidance to more liberal-minded par¬ 
ish priests. Most remain silent about their 
opposition for fear of reprisal. 

“Teachers get fired for moral and reli¬ 
gious reasons,” said a single-parent 
teacher at a feminist study session. “I am 
divorced with kids to raise. I can’t afford 
to lose my job. It’s easy to feel intimi¬ 
dated.” 

Catholic feminism does meet strong op¬ 
position from ultraconservative Catholic 
groups and from the hierarchy itself. 
Women are no longer excommunicated or 
burned at the stake for heresy, but they 
are accused of being power-hungry and 
protestant. 

“The church is a feudal institution,” 
says Dr. Suzanne Scorsone, director of the 
Office of Catholic Family Life at the 
Archdiocese of Toronto. “I happen to like 
it that way. It’s not a question of women’s 
‘rights.’ The church is not individualist. If 
you can’t accept the Pope’s teaching, why 
be a Catholic?” 

“It is a reformation!” says Sister Dianes 
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Bridges. “We have to rethink the whole 
thing. The church is not the hierarchy, the 
church is the people of God. Leadership 
comes from below, for service, it does not 
dominate. The people themselves call 
priests to the priesthood.” Feminism, says 
Bridges, is just part of a much broader, 
more democratic thrust in the church: lay 
Catholics are being given more responsi¬ 
bility, greater emphasis is being placed on 
the life of Jesus and the words of the New 
Testament, more importance is being 
given to the concept of a Christian com¬ 
munity. 

Canadian Catholic women are taking an 
increasingly political role: the Catholic 
Women’s League of Canada, which grew 
by 5,000 last year to 128,000 members, is a 


strong and militant voice speaking out on 
many social and moral issues, most promi¬ 
nently abortion and pornography. Femin¬ 
ists in the church are not prochoice—so 
united are Catholic women in their oppo¬ 
sition to abortion that it is simply not an 
issue—and some wish the Pope would take 
a much stronger stand against child 
abuse, wife beating and the exploitation of 
women in film and print. Their frustra¬ 
tion comes not from lack of faith but from 
the fact that the church itself denies them 
the opportunity to express their faith to 
the maximum of their talents. 

“Our church needs both feminization 
and liberation,” said Halifax Archbishop 
James Hayes last year. “Jesus came to set 
us free. And this liberation is for all! 


Women are frustrated by an experience 
within the church that still sees them as 
subservient and necessary for the menial 
tasks. Women of the future must help us 
develop new forms of community and a 
new understanding of power and au¬ 
thority.” 

On October 3, 1983, at the Synod of 
Bishops in Rome, the Most Reverend 
Louis-Albert Vachon, Archbishop of Que¬ 
bec and Primate of Canada, speaking on 
behalf of all Canadian bishops, issued a 
direct challenge to the Pope’s traditional 
theology of sexuality. 

“In our society and in our Church,” said 
Vachon, “man has come to think of him¬ 
self as the sole possessor of rationality, 
authority and active initiative, relegating 
women to the private sector and de¬ 
pendent tasks. Our recognition, as 
Church, of our own cultural deformation 
will allow us to overcome the archaic con¬ 
cepts of womanhood that have been incul¬ 
cated in us for centuries.” Sexist preju¬ 
dices, said Vachon, have caused women to 
experience “alienation, marginalization 
and exclusion, in many forms.... 

“The appeals of the Church to the world 
for the advancement of the status of 
women are on the point of losing all im¬ 
pact, unless the recognition of women as 
full members becomes, simultaneously, a 
reality within the Church itself... Let us 
recognize the ravages of sexism and our 
own male appropriation of Church insti¬ 
tutions and numerous aspects of the 
Christian life.” 

The Canadian bishops have established 
a task force to plumb the opinions of Cath¬ 
olic women about their relationship with 
the church. The results are expected to be 
tabled late next year. In the meantime, 
neither the bishops nor the women want a 
fight with the Pope—they remember too 
vividly the media uproar when Sister 
Theresa Kane raised the “woman ques¬ 
tion” in a public address to the Pope in 
Washington, D.C., in 1979—and they real¬ 
ize that the Catholic church moves with 
the speed of a glacier. 

“If women are ordained 200 years from 
now, I’ll sit on my little pink cloud and 
cheer,” says Dr. Suzanne Scorsone. 

Women see it as a long slow series of 
small struggles—the inclusion of “she” in 
the liturgy, the rehabilitation of women in 
church history, the appointment of 
women deacons—but they are brave, out¬ 
spoken and determined. In the last 20 
years, Canadian universities have pro¬ 
duced outstanding women Catholic theo¬ 
logians; nuns are highly educated, profes¬ 
sional and articulate, providing, in their 
sisterhoods, an example of loving female 
community. Canadian Catholic women 
are liberated; they are waiting for the 
Pope to catch up. 

“When the Pope gets off his airplane,” 
sighs Sister Diane Bridges, “I wish he’d 
kiss the women and step on the ground.”# 
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Scheepjeswol Superwash wool yarns are 
super in so many ways. Super in the washer, 
super in the dryer*, without ever shrinking, 
pilling or fading. Scheepjeswol Zermatt and 
Oporto all natural Superwash wool yarns. 

Fashionable. Colourful. Afford¬ 
able. Scheepjeswol quality. 

Super machine wash'n dry 

care. Scheepjeswol Superwash The q Ua lity of yesterday 

wool yarns, knitting book and The look of tomorrow 


bonus pattern of the Superwash 
sweater are available at better 
yarn counters everywhere 
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trick is to use florals and frills 
restraint, then the result isn’t 
fussy or overblown. Dusty colors, 
with cream in place of hard white, 
keep down the decibels too. The 
grouping, right, around a cultured, 
marble fireplace facing, is formal: 
camelback love seats with gathered 
skirts, splat-back Chippendale chairs 
and a butler’s tray table. Mahogany 
and brass recall 18th-century ele¬ 
gance. So does the window treatment: 
Sanderson chintz side panels and a 
sculptured damask valence with 
chintz piping framing dotted Swiss 
sheers. The setting for this room de¬ 
sign, and for those following, is a 
Cape Cod house by Colonial Homes. 


I f florals and a 
re for traditional 
ail create a 
jl look that's 
t for all seasons 

by Trudie Nelson 
by Ann Rhodes 
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a flourish of 
fabrics, add border 
bravura and voila— 
instant elegance! 


PRODUCT INFORMATION, PAGE 174 


Generous use of patterned fabrics and wall¬ 
papers from J. G. Hook sets a formal dining 
scene, left. The decorative stripe used for 
drapery panels and shirred valence is repeated 
in the border at ceiling height, which in turn 
sets off the floral wallpaper. Other touches of 
border bravura: a cream band set into the 
dusty blue Crossley Karastan carpet and a rib¬ 
bon trim for the table quilt, which is made of 
the same paisley chintz as the Russian blinds. 
Mahogany Queen Anne chairs and highboy are 
from Thomasville’s Replicas 1750 collection. 


Grapevine wallpaper and border from J. G. 
Hook set the library color scheme, below. Their 
dusty mauve repeats in the wing-chair uphol¬ 
stery, the soft green in drapes and trim paint, 
the cream ground in the ceiling paint. Period 
details include crackle-finish highboy, country 
prints and a 19th-century-design magazine 
rack from The Bombay Company. The flooring 
is Armstrong Regal Candide. 
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stretch the look to its 
limits—from canopied 
splendor and quilted 
comfort to an urbane 
country update 

Fabric and wallpaper designs from Laura Ashley, 
leader in the revival of the English country look, 
furnish the bedroom, above, proving that a multi¬ 
plicity of patterns can cohabit cozily if anchored 
by a common color—in this case, plum. Note the 
plum-and-cream border used over a moire paper 
to “panel” wall surfaces; also the double-ruffle 
effect on bed and window treatments. 


Martex sheets with a trellis pattern, lined and ruf¬ 
fled with a coordinating slate blue, make the mock 
canopy (it’s hung from the ceiling on Velcro track) 
for the master bedroom, right. A chaise longue by 
Superior Upholstery and mahogany replicas, in¬ 
cluding a Chippendale chair and chests, complete 
the look. Drapery is from National Drapery. 


Inset, far right: the effect is almost modern, but 
the roots are country—sleigh bed and Connecticut 
mirror in painted pine, schoolmaster's desk and 
Butterworth chair. Country-check Martex sheets 
cover padded wall panels down to chair-rail 
height and furnish accent colors for pillows and 
Offray ribbon trim on Roman blinds. Panels in¬ 
stalled with Fabri trak. All bedroom and dining¬ 
room pieces are from Thomasville.D 
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Diarrhea? 

Fix It Fast 
with 

FOWLER'S 


Canada’s 
most widely used 
diarrhea treatment. 



Keep FOWLER'S handy 
-it works! 



Your bequest 
will help save 
the Giant Panda 


The Giant Panda. Probably the 
best-known and best-loved of all 
endangered species. It is also the 
symbol of WWF’s worldwide con¬ 
servation effort to save life on 
Earth. Please consider making a 
bequest to WWF Canada. Your 
will can help save the Panda and 
other endangered species through¬ 
out Canada and the world. 


WWF 


World Wildlife Fund Canada 

60 St. Clair Ave. E., Suite 201 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 1N5 
Telephone: (416) 923-8173 



ENGLISH COUNTRY CHARM 

Continued from page 168 
Mahogany furniture, Thomasville’s Repli¬ 
cas 1750 Mahogany Collection. Pine furni¬ 
ture, Thomasville’s Replicas 1800 Pine Col¬ 
lection. Upholstery, Superior Upholster¬ 
ing. Draperies, tablecloths and cushions, 
National Drapery. Lamps, Singer 
Lighting. Prints, Oxford Picture Frame. 
Mattresses and springs, Sealy Eastern. 

Living Room Paint (#2585-7), C-I-L 
Paints. Border (#686-78223), Walter L. 
Brown. Rosamund chintz, A. Sanderson & 
Sons. Moustache sheers, Val Abel. Dan¬ 
ielle Mint valences and cushions, Superior 
Upholstering. Table, wagon and chest, The 
Bombay Company. Mantle, Marble Art. 
Bowl, Abbott of England. Ice bucket and 
bowls, Amram’s. Mantra Cloudy Sky car¬ 
pet, Crossley Karastan. 

Dining Room Paint (#3057-7), C-I-L. 
Wallpaper (#686-78151) and border 
(#686-78173), Walter L. Brown. All fab¬ 
rics from J. G. Hook, Walter L. Brown. 
Table settings, flatware, crystal, Can- 
floyd. Candlesticks, Abbott of England. 
Ribbon, Offray Ribbons. Wall sconce and 
flowers, Decorative Plants. Chandelier, 
Lighting Unlimited. Mantra Blue carpet 
with inset Cream border, Crossley 
Karastan. 

Library Paint (#3021-7), C-I-L. Wall¬ 
paper (#686-78011) and border (#686- 
78031), Walter L. Brown. Regal Candide 
Garden Terrace flooring, Armstrong 
World Industries Canada. Luxura drapery 
and valence fabrics, Val Abel. Side table 
and rack, The Bombay Company. Vase, 
Amram’s. 

Laura Ashley Bedroom Paint (#4500-7), 
C-I-L. Wallpaper (#F112), border 
(#T210) and fabrics, Laura Ashley. 
Neck rolls and cushions, Toby Ind. 
White ceramics, Amram’s. Dish and 
vase, Abbott of England. Flowers, Decora¬ 
tive Plants. Wreath, Sheldrick’s. Em- 
pereau Mark II Pottery Rose carpet, 
Crossley Karastan. 

Master Bedroom Paint (#3974-8 and 
#3057-7), C-I-L. Sheets, James B. McGre¬ 
gor. Perfume bottle and vases, Abbott of 
England. Brass planter and flowers, 
Decorative Plants. White planter, 
Amram’s. Mantra Shadow Brown carpet, 
Crossley Karastan. 

Menswear Room Paint (#4812-9 and 
#3070-7), C-I-L. Martex Country Squire 
sheets, James B. McGregor. Fabri trak, 
Creative Wall Systems, Division of Com¬ 
mercial Draperies. Luxura blinds, Val 
Abel. Ribbon, Offray. Sungleam fabric for 
cushions, H. Brown Silk. Flowers, Deco¬ 
rative Plants. Vase and marbles, Abbott 
of England. Acappella Morning Sand 
carpet, Crossley Karastan. • 
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every month! It's the magazine that 
moves with the times, with informa¬ 
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STATUS OF WOMEN COUNCILS 



and soothe aches and 
pains with time- 
proven effectiveness 
and reliability. 


Something trusted 
and proven for over 
30 years doesn’t 
come along every day. 


Continued from page 57 
validity of women’s issues. But an advi¬ 
sory council president’s prime job, activ¬ 
ists argued forcibly, was not to take mes¬ 
sages out to the boondocks but to convey 
them to government—and to air them 
publicly and vocally when government 
didn’t appear to be hearing too well. 

The middle of the road had proved alto¬ 
gether too rocky, both publicly and behind 
closed doors, where Barnes’s council itself 
was deeply divided over just how activist a 
government-appointed council should be. 
And finally, Barnes had quit, only 18 
months into her three-year term. 

We talked at length, the Monday after 
her resignation—in a greasy spoon across 
the street from the council office whose 
cramped three-cubicle space offered 
neither privacy nor access to coffee. About 
the time the third round of coffees ar¬ 
rived, Sally Barnes suddenly looked tired. 
‘‘Perhaps,” she said uncertainly, “I was 
doing some harm taking the approach I 
did. I’m not sure I was the right person for 
the job.” And what is the right role for an 
advisory council? “I’m not sure anymore. 
Perhaps it’s an impossible job.” 

“The councils,” says Freda Paltiel, “are an 
important device for maintaining citizen 
input. They are still young, and such insti¬ 
tutions don’t become perfect overnight. 
But we need them. They can raise the 
right issues, formulate the questions.” 

“The councils,” says Hellie Wilson, 
“have had their day. The world and the 
women’s movement have simply changed 
too much.” 

Neither woman is a stranger to the sub¬ 
ject. Paltiel, now a senior adviser at 
Health and Welfare Canada, drafted the 
mandate for the federal council. Wilson 
served as a vice president until 1981. 

Immature organizations or outmoded 
ones? The advisory councils have often 
caused as much controversy as the issues 
they have been involved in. To date, there 
are nine, one federal and eight provincial. 
(The holdout provinces are British Colum¬ 
bia and Alberta.) They are government- 
funded and government-appointed. Their 
primary role is to advise government on 
women’s issues. Their ancillary role is 
public promotion of women’s issues. 

Each council reports to its government 
through a Cabinet minister responsible 
for the status of women. Six of the minis¬ 
ters have directorates, or secretariats as 
they’re sometimes called—miniministries 
whose main role is to support the minis¬ 
ter, developing, analyzing and coordinat¬ 
ing policies and programs. 

But the councils are not all alike. 

In Quebec, a full-time president admin¬ 
isters a $2.7 million budget and a staff of 
74; in Saskatchewan, a university admin¬ 
istrator snatches four days a month for 
council business and wonders how to 
stretch a $45,000 budget. The Nova Scotia 
council is not empowered to criticize its 
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government; Manitoba’s council head has 
addressed an antigovernment rally from 
the very steps of the Legislature. 

All councils, however, are to some de¬ 
gree bedeviled by the same problems. Ap¬ 
pointed by governments, members are fre¬ 
quently suspected of being on board for 
reasons other than commitment to or ex¬ 
pertise in women’s issues. They may find 
it difficult to bite the hand that feeds 
them—to criticize publicly the regime 
from which they derive their existence. 
Lynn McDonald was 1979/81 president of 
the National Action Committee on the 
Status of Women (NAC), the powerful or¬ 
ganization representing more than 280 
nongovernmental groups, and is an NDP 


member of Parliament. The councils, 
McDonald says, “very much show the poli¬ 
tics of the party in power, and the people 
are chosen not to make too many waves.” 

Because the councils are supposed to re¬ 
flect a regional balance and to represent 
women right across the social, economic 
ethnic and any other spectrums you can 
think of, they are often diverse groups 
that may be beset by internal divisions. 

To try to represent all women is a no- 
win situation. Mary Cornish, the Toronto 
lawyer and spokeswoman for the Equal 
Pay Coalition, is saddened that “appoin¬ 
tees often don’t have links with the vari¬ 
ous active groups.” But Gwen Landolt be¬ 
lieves councils are too aligned with such^ 
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BAKER’S* MIX-IN-THE-PAN SQUARES 






with 1 package |175gl BAKER’S 
Semi-Swee t Choco late Chips 
and '/3 cup 175 mLl sliv ered 
almonds. Bake at 350 o F ll80°Cl 
for 40 minutes or until cake 
tester inserted in centre comes 
out clean. Cool. 


, cup 


175 mL| water, 

1 cup 1250 mL l 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 ‘A cups 300 mL 


all-pur pose flour, '/ 2 tea spoon 
12 mLl salt, l / 2 teaspoon 12 mL 


baking soda, 1 teaspoon !5mL 
almond extract. Beat with a 
fork until smooth, about 
2 minutes. 


CHOCOLATE 
ALMOND 
SNACKING 
SQUARES 

Heat V 3 cup 
oil and 2 squares BAKER’S 
Unsweetened Chocolate in 
8-inch 


75 mLl vegetable 


350° F 
4 minutes. 


2 L| squ are cake pan, in 


180°C oven for about 


LOVE CHOCOLATE? Add 1 package 175 g| BAKER’S Semi-Sweet 


Chocolate Chips to the batter for extra chocolatey, extra delicious squares. 

YOU CAN WORK WONDERS.. .WITH BAKER’S. 
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groups. R.E.A.L. Women of Canada’s 
thrust is “the preservation of family val¬ 
ues,” and Landolt, its legal counsel, says 
advisory councils “promote feminist is¬ 
sues, not women’s issues, therefore they 
do not speak for women.” 

The councils are now also having to 
learn to cohabit with the directorates. If 
councils are still in their infancy, most 
existing directorates are fetal But they 
are where Judy Erola, the federal Minis¬ 
ter Responsible for the Status of Women, 
currently puts the emphasis. She takes 
credit for persuading most provincial gov¬ 
ernments to form directorates. “We said, 
‘Look, unless you have some place for 
women within the machinery of govern¬ 
ment, then you aren’t taking this issue 
very seriously.’ ” 

Erola says provincial governments have 
used advisory councils as excuses for not 
having directorates Others say that the 
councils have been used as excuses for a 
whole lot more, that they were never in¬ 
tended to do much of anything in the first 
place, but were merely devices to keep 
women quiet, deliberately furnished with 
fuzzy roles and pathetic budgets. 

If so, it must have come as a surprise to 
the councils’ creators that some of their 
creations have got out of the box, demon¬ 
strating that, with effort and some nifty 
footwork, a fuzzy mandate and a few 
thousand dollars can go a long way. 

Indeed, the shrillest alarm call sounded 
in my hearing came not from an outside 
critic but from within the newest council. 
Said Ann Bell, head of the Newfoundland 
organization since it was founded in 1980: 
“Women should be questioning their gov¬ 
ernments on why they set up councils that 
are doomed to failure. See how many 
other boards you can find that are ap¬ 
pointed with a pittance, with people ex¬ 
pected to do the work on weekends—and 
with all the other groups out there, some 
of them with government grants too, 
dumping on them. 

“There’s no doubt that some advisory 
councils have been set up to fail.” 

So who’s failing and who’s succeeding? 
And which governments are serious about 
women’s issues? Here’s a capsule run¬ 
down of the councils. Their achievements 
are difficult to measure in concrete terms; 
it’s seldom possible to identify a single 
presentation as the crucial one that con¬ 
vinced government it should act. But 
councils can be measured by the com¬ 
ments they draw from those in the 
women’s movement—and from one anoth¬ 
er, since they monitor each other’s pro¬ 
gress carefully. So far as measuring gov¬ 
ernmental intentions is concerned, figures 
in the headings indicate the current 
annual budget, followed by the amount 
this theoretically gives the council to rep¬ 
resent each of its “constituents,” i.e., bud¬ 
get divided by estimated female popula¬ 
tion—a rough guide to the clout, or lack of 
it, the councils have been given. 


ewfoundland and Lab¬ 
rador! $152,000 (52 cents) 

Even inveterate critics have 
good words for this council 
and its president, Ann Bell. 
It wasn’t a diversionary de¬ 
vice; it came into being be¬ 
cause women lobbied for it. 
Bell, 44, was a leader of that lobby. A regis¬ 
tered nurse, she headed a local status of 
women council in Corner Brook. Local 
council's are a lively Newfoundland phe¬ 
nomenon; about 10 of them run women’s 
centres and get vigorously involved in cur¬ 
rent issues. Bell’s council has strong links 
with these groups. It helped create two of 
them, as well as a province-wide day-care 
advocacy group. 

The government did not create a council 
in its own political image. Bell has been 
described as a “political crony” of Brian 
Peckford. the Progressive Conservative 
Premier, and has been part of a policy 
advisory group to the federal PC leader, 
Brian Mulroney, but no one doubts that it 
was her background in the women’s move¬ 
ment that secured her appointment. The 
same is true of the other 10 members. 
Many have no known political affiliation; 
one has run for the NDP. 

The council also has a clear public man¬ 
date; it is empowered to criticize govern¬ 
ment’s performance and it does so. 

Both the budget and the per-capita 
amount it represents rank fifth among the 
eight provinces—acceptable in Newfound¬ 
land, the poorest province, but meagre in 
absolute terms. It gives Bell a full-time 
appointment (salary, $32,000) and a staff 
of two, and enables council to meet four 
times a year. 

Premier Peckford holds the status of 
women portfolio. He has not created a 
directorate. Bell has instead developed 
contacts within the bureaucracy. She’s 
careful not to claim all the credit for pro¬ 
gress—recently, full government funding 
for transition houses and launching of an 
affirmative-action program in govern¬ 
ment—but it’s doubtful if any of this 
would have happened without the council. 
In a province that has a short history of 
women’s organizations, she concentrates 
on creating and counseling new groups. 
“There can be many structures. Advisory 
councils are only one.” 

Prince Edward Island: $41,000 
(06 cents) 

To almost everyone but Dolores Crane, a 
$41,000 council is a joke. 

Crane, a 28-year-old lawyer, runs the 
most stingily funded council in Canada. 
At 66 cents, P.E.I.’s per-capita standing is 
fourth, but that rank means little set 
against the reality of $41,000, which 
covers one full-time and one part-time 
staff salary, costs of monthly meetings for 
the nine-member council and Crane’s 
annual honorarium (about $1,000). 

All this, added to the fact that the min¬ 
ister for women, Leone Bagnall, has no 


directorate, suggests that the government 
of P.E.I. has not yet taken women’s issues 
too seriously. 

Crane does her council job mostly on 
evenings and weekends. She is not 
daunted. She sees her own appointment as 
evidence that the government wanted to 
revitalize a council that has been bum¬ 
bling along since 1974. She makes light of 
the fact that most members come from 
traditional backgrounds She is pleased to 
have got her council on the move; some 
meetings are now held outside Charlotte¬ 
town and include sessions with local 
groups. 

Crane’s most newsworthy event so far 
has been publicly castigating organizers 
of a YMCA fundraising luncheon fea¬ 
turing a show of women’s lingerie There 
is a good deal of consciousness-raising to 
be done in P.E.I. 

Nova Scotia: $300,000 (69 cents) 

The budget numbers are relatively not 
bad. No one suggests the council’s full¬ 
time president, Francene Cosman, 43, is 
anything but well intentioned and hard¬ 
working. (A former Halifax County coun¬ 
cilor and mayor of Bedford, she is paid 
$33,000 a year.) But outweighing all other 
considerations is the fact, widely known 
among the councils, although understand¬ 
ably skated over by Cosman herself, that 
the Nova Scotia council’s quasi-indepen¬ 
dence is pretty slender. 

Broadly speaking, the council is set up 
almost as a part of the bureaucracy. It 
may educate women in a general sense— 
and does so effectively with a range of 
self-help brochures on subjects from wid¬ 
owhood to wife battering. But it doesn’t 
have a mandate to bring before the public 
matters of concern to women. So, if gov¬ 
ernment itself is a matter of concern, the 
council is not empowered to speak. 

Its membership is also widely criticized. 
Charges of political appointments go back 
to its beginnings in 1977. Today, it is the 
requisite mix of rural and urban, with an 
Acadian representative and a black mem¬ 
ber. But links with the women’s move¬ 
ment seem slender. 

It is all, says another council head, “an 
incredible waste of time and energy. It 
should be scrapped and started again.” 

Cosman is discreet. Independence of ac¬ 
tion? “Your minister has to know what 
you’re doing. It would be lacking in sensi¬ 
bility if he wasn’t kept informed because 
he has to handle questions ” On one front 
at least, she does expect progress. “This 
fall the minister hopes to open up appoint¬ 
ments to women’s groups. That will get us 
away from being painted with the brush 
that we’re all political appointments.” 

And no, Nova Scotia’s women’s minis¬ 
ter—Terence Donahoe—doesn’t have a di¬ 
rectorate either. 

New Brunswick: $300,000 (84 cents) 

“I took a strong approach from the begin¬ 
ning. Many people probably thought the^ 
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council was a way of placating women; it 
was a matter of getting their attention.” 

When Madeleine LeBlanc,42, steps down 
this fall from the $52,000 job she has had 
since her council was formed in 1977, she 
will leave behind one of the most widely 
respected of the provincial organizations. 

LeBlanc, a former TV journalist, chal¬ 
lenged Premier Richard Hatfield pub¬ 
licly—over a sexist statement made by 
one of his ministers and an appointment 
she saw as tokenism—within months of 
starting the job. It has been that way ever 
since. “We criticize every law that deals 
with women.” 

LeBlanc says Hatfield, who is also the 
status of women minister, understood 
from the start the value of a feisty council. 
When it praised government—which Le¬ 
Blanc was careful to do when the occasion 
warranted it—its praise carried public 
weight. Other members of the government 
she says, “would have loved to see me go.” 

Now they too earn her praise in one 
respect at least. When council vacancies 
arise, the Premier’s office asks women’s 
groups for names, and members of Parlia¬ 
ment submit names from their areas. At 
first the two lists were miles apart. Now 
they sometimes overlap, and members’ 
submissions are of generally high calibre. 

So long as the government was gener¬ 
ally opposed to the council, LeBlanc was 
opposed to the formation of a women’s 
directorate. It would, she believes, have 
been designed as “a screen between the 
government and the council.” Now, she 
sees the new provincial directorate as a 
positive move. It can help council and bu¬ 
reaucracy understand each other’s prob¬ 
lems and may even function as a negotia¬ 
tor between the two. 

The key, of course, is that the council is 
respected. It is the voice of New Bruns¬ 
wick’s women. 

At one time, LeBlanc even worried that 
the council was becoming too strong. “I 
had the feeling women’s groups were sit¬ 
ting back, reassured that the council 
would look after things.” Much of her fi¬ 
nal year was therefore spent persuading 
into being a province-wide network of 
more than 100 groups. “I told them the 
only reason we have power is because you 
are behind us. Public pressure is the bot¬ 
tom line of power in this business.” 

Quebec* $2,700,000 (81 cents) 

On the basis of its council’s budget— 
larger even than the federal council’s— 
the Quebec government would appear to 
be serious about the status of women. 

The budget gives president Francine 
McKenzie a salary of $63,600, a staff of 74 
and the council a reputation for well-docu¬ 
mented briefs. Government pays them 
heed; moves for which the council can take 
much credit include improvement of mea¬ 
sures affecting women in the Quebec Civil 
Code, and equal opportunities and mater¬ 
nity leave programs in the civil service. 
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The council’s structure and mandate are 
more specific than most. By law, women’s 
groups nominate four members; grass¬ 
roots groups, labor organizations and the 
university community nominate two each. 
This council cannot therefore be stigma¬ 
tized as a bunch of political appointees, 
and it has generally been regarded as a 
united and committed group. But it is rel¬ 
atively closely controlled by the minister, 
whose prior approval it must secure for 
major research projects. The minister, 
Denise Leblanc-Bantey, has a secretariat 
with a staff of about 15. 

The council’s extensive public informa¬ 
tion program includes help for individuals 
seeking to know their rights under the law 
and the services available to them, and 
Consulte-Action, which counsels existing 
women’s groups and helps new ones into 
being. McKenzie describes this as “a deli¬ 
cate job—we must respect the ideologies 
of the group. They are the society, and we 
are governmental.” 

It may be delicate on another score. Ac¬ 
cording to some sources, previous presi¬ 
dent Claire Bonenfant’s appointment was 
not renewed in part because she had been 
too supportive of radical groups. Bonen- 
fant denies this; at the age of 58, she says, 
she did not seek another term. Certainly, 
Bonenfant never hesitated to challenge 
the government. She is widely respected 
among women’s groups. Francine McKen¬ 
zie, asked whether she will be a more low- 
key president, says only, “It is very impor¬ 
tant for the council to be able to speak to 
the government. That’s my answer.” 

A former university vice rector, McKen¬ 
zie, 46, had been president for nine weeks 
when she was interviewed for this article. 
But already she well understood the di¬ 
lemma. “It is difficult for government to 
make a synthesis among all the voices of 
women. The council is the place for that.” 

O ntario* $267,800 (6 cents) 
k Set aside the question of 
^ Sally Barnes’s suitabil- 
■ ity aspresident.Lookin- 
■ stead at the per-capita 
W commitment to women 
f from one of the richest 
provinces—at six cents, 
the country’s lowest. 

At this writing, a successor to Barnes 
had not been named. Rumors were rife of 
more rifts within the council. A manage¬ 
ment consultant’s report on the council’s 
functions had not been made public. Rob¬ 
ert Welch, the women’s minister, did not 
return calls soliciting comment. 

What is certain is that the next presi¬ 
dential appointment is crucial. Whatever 
Barnes’s merits, she ignored a basic rule 
of the game: she lost the trust of those 
whose support she needed. Chaviva Hosek, 
president of NAC, says, “Unless the per¬ 
son appointed is committed to massive 
consultation with the community of 
women’s groups, it’s useless.” 


Manitoba* $150,000 (28 cents) 

A phoenix may be rising from its ashes. 
The first council, created in 1979 by a Pro¬ 
gressive Conservative government, fell 
apart slowly and finally ceased func¬ 
tioning altogether. But in 1982 the council 
was remandated by the governing New 
Democrats, under Roberta Ellis, a three- 
days-a-week chairwoman (the other days 
go to managing a young family), formerly 
head of the Manitoba Action Committee 
on the Status of Women. 

Ellis heads a council with strong con¬ 
nections to the women’s movement. She 
believes a crucial council role is “to offer 
the kind of constructive criticism govern¬ 
ments need to hear,” and she’s not shy 
about making the criticism public. This 
now must come as no surprise to govern¬ 
ment; Ellis, 32, and her members have 
met with almost all the Cabinet ministers 
to “explain where we’re coming from and 
what we’re trying to achieve.” 

Clearly, trust was established; they now 
come to her, and when the government 
last year announced that women’s minis¬ 
ter Mary Elisabeth Dolin was to have a 
directorate, the council was called in to 
help define its role. 

Ellis maintains links with a cross-sec¬ 
tion of women’s groups. She believes in 
direct action. She combined with one 
group to show a pornographic videotape to 
MLAs and judicial and police officials. 
Within weeks, the government announced 
stiffer sentences for pornography dealers. 

A first-year operating budget of $35,000 
was laughable, but Ellis seems to have 
enlightened government a little on that 
score too. The budget is now up to $98,000; 
salaries for two full-time and one part- 
time staff bring the total to $150,000. Still 
not generous, but Ellis, who earns about 
$25,000 at the job, stretches the money to 
provide for monthly meetings. “If we are 
not in touch with what’s happening out 
there, how can we advise government?” 

Saskatchewan* $45,000 (9 cents) 

The council has been around for 10 years, 
and its budget is still pathetic—just 
enough for a four-days-a-month chairwo¬ 
men and four meetings a year for 18 mem¬ 
bers. The best that can be said is that the 
government didn’t let the council disap¬ 
pear last November when all appoint¬ 
ments ran out simultaneously. 

Everything depends on whether the new 
council can convince the government to 
take it seriously. It’s headed by Glenis 
Joyce, 39, a specialist in continuing educa¬ 
tion at the University of Saskatchewan, 
and is something of a mixed bag of tradi¬ 
tionalists and activists. Joyce, who earns 
just $100 a day as council chairwoman, 
manages to sound positive. Some mem¬ 
bers are very active, she says, and all are 
“very caring.” The women’s minister, Pa¬ 
tricia Smith, has made clear that she is to 
be kept closely informed of council’s activ¬ 
ities, but Joyce believes she’s open to a^ 
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critical role for it. And council was con¬ 
sulted on the role of the five-person secre¬ 
tariat created last January. Joyce hopes 
the secretariat will help the council to be 
effective. This council needs help: money 
would be best of all. 

Canadian Advisory Council on the 
Status of Woment $2,188,000 (22 cents) 
Criticisms of it are still rife. Then, again, 
some observers believe the federal council 
has gone some way toward rehabilitating 
itself since 1981 when its president, Doris 
Anderson, and many members resigned, 
after Lloyd Axworthy, then women’s min¬ 
ister, tried to meddle in its affairs. 

The facts of that fracas are well known. 
Suffice to say that it served as a focus for 
all the long-held suspicions about advi¬ 
sory councils’ lack of independence. Since 
then, president Lucie Pepin, 48, has 
chosen to emphasize the less hazardous 
part of the mandate, education. The coun¬ 
cil does this well, and the role comes easily 
to Pepin, who has a strong belief in the 
need for general consciousness-raising. 
“It’s numbers that count. And the num¬ 
bers are the women out there who believe 
we aren’t doing anything for them. It’s 
their support we need, and we have to sen¬ 
sitize them to their rights.” 

Pepin has also changed the council’s 
structure to give it a better crack at the 
impossible job of having 30 members, 
spread across nearly four million square 
miles, speak for all women, notably by 
forming a five-woman executive to make 
decisions without waiting for one of the 
full council’s quarterly meetings. 

The council’s briefs and research papers 
have always been excellent, but some ar¬ 
gue that they’re too slow in coming. Hellie 
Wilson: “We talk and talk about rape, and 
seven months later the council comes out 
with a report that rape is very bad.” Pepin 
argues that the council has often brought 
an issue onto the front burner. A major 
council critic agrees with her. Chaviva 
Hosek, NAC president, credits the council 
with being proactive on several issues and 
adds that the criticism isn’t fair anyway: 
“The agenda is always set by the govern¬ 
ment in power. Even opposition parties 
are mostly reactive.” 

Pepin, who declines to say what she 
earns, has tried to rebuild some tentative 
bridges with women’s groups. But she 
hasn’t been able to do so with NAC. Soon 
after the Axworthy-Anderson affair, 
NAC passed a resolution calling for a pub¬ 
lic external review of the council; in the 
absence of a review, NAC’s relationship 
with the council remains distant. 

And a recent meeting between council 
and nongovernmental groups didn’t go too 
well. “They called it consultation,” says 
Leiba Aronoff, past president of the Cana¬ 
dian Congress for Learning Opportunities 
for Women, “but there was little opportu¬ 
nity for participation.” The worst of¬ 
fenders, Aronoff and others say, were Sta 
tus of Women Canada (the federal direc- 
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torate) and the Secretary of State’s 
Women’s Program (which makes grants), 
with whom Pepin agreed to share the 
meeting. Pepin allows that “I think we 
were the only one of the three that gave 
them any time,” and adds with palpable 
relief that there will be a council-only 
meeting with the groups next spring. 

Although neither side says so openly, 
the relationship between the council and 
the directorate, each about the same in 
size and funding, is not in good shape. This 
may be indicative of a whole new battle 
many advisory councils will have to fight. 

Directorates and councils are, theoreti¬ 
cally at least, competing for the same 
women’s-issue dollars from government 
purses. In New Brunswick and Manitoba, 
where activist councils have been con¬ 
sulted on how to set up directorates, the 
two appear to be learning how to work 
together well. But in Ottawa, where the 
directorate is headed by coordinator 
Maureen O’Neil, tales of territorial con¬ 
flicts abound. One who is distressed by the 
infighting is Jocelyne Cote-O’Hara, a pol¬ 
icy adviser to federal opposition leader 
Brian Mulroney, for whom she heads a 16- 
woman back-room advisory team. She saw 
the squabbles when she worked in the Sec¬ 
retary of State’s Women’s Program in 
1974—“and I came back on the scene 10 
years later, and it hadn’t subsided. It dif¬ 
fuses the effort.” 

On occasion, the ripples extend beyond 
the federal capital. New Brunswick’s Mad¬ 
eleine LeBlanc is an outspoken critic of 
the federal directorate. “For the office of 
the coordinator, the advisory councils are 
nowhere.” On one occasion, LeBlanc says, 
the coordinator’s office refused to deal 
with the New Brunswick council. Instead 
it chose to communicate with the women’s 
bureau in the Ministry of Labour, the only 
provincial government organization for 
women at that time—and went on doing 
so even after it was instructed by Premier 
Hatfield, via a letter to Prime Minister 
Trudeau, to deal with the council. 
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In the 1960s, advisory councils were 
clearly A Good Idea. Women then had few 
organized groups to speak for them and no 
pipelines into the corridors of power. To¬ 
day, it’s easy to sit in either the federal 
capital or Ontario’s and conclude that the 
councils have had their day. In both 
places, the existing councils have fallen 
afoul of the women’s movement. In both, 
there are plenty of vocal and powerful 
women’s groups. 

But the view is not the same in other 
provinces. It’s clear there is still a large 
role for councils in many parts of the 
country—and that most councils are doing 
their responsible best to fill it, with or 
without governments’ help. 

Ironically, the council most often 
branded as ineffective—the federal one— 
is often vital to the effectiveness of the 
others. Heads of the shoestring operations 
rely heavily on the Ottawa council for re-* 
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One Alternative 
to Flossing Daily. 



v 


iaily flossing is the best way 
> prevent gum disease and 
»oth loss. 

urn disease, not cavities, 
iuses most tooth loss and 
a need for dentures. And 
<ly flossing is the best way 
prevent gum disease and 
.'P your teeth. That’s why 
Canadian Dental Asso- 
on recommends brushing 
flossing every day. 


Here’s how gum disease can 
cause tooth loss: 

Eveiy day, plaque forms 
where a toothbrush can’t 
reach - such as under gums 
and between teeth. If not 
removed by daily flossing, 

(jvLmvrik DENTAL FLOSS 


plaque can spread and travel 
under your gum line. This 
can develop into gum disease 
that can destroy the very 
suppert structure of teeth 
and lesuit in tooth ioss. 



JOHNSON’S* Dental Floss 
is the dentists’ choice: 

JOHNSON’S Dental Floss 
is the floss most people 
use and dentists recom¬ 
mend most. JOHNSON’S 
Dental Floss offers the 
widest variety so there’s 
one just right to help you 
keep your teeth clean, 
healthy - and yours. 

•Tmismaik of JOHNSON S JOHNSON 

© INC. 1984 


Your strongest line of defence against gum disease. 
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| four weeks for delivery after receipt of order. Offer good for one year from date I 
j of issue (expires September 30,1985). 



From pages 162 and 163: 

FALL’S NEWEST JACKETS ARE KNITS! QTY TOTAL 


The big news for fall is the sweater-jacket. Each of these Chatelaine 
Crafts exclusive jackets will give your wardrobe a fresh new look. 

Chatelaine Crafts jackets fit sizes Petite (81-84 cm), Small (86.5 cm), 

Medium (91.5 cm) and Large (96.5 cm), as noted below. 

The classic collarless blazer, with its easy shaping, basketweave texture 
and beautiful blend of gray yarns, is knitted in Scheepjeswoors Nobel 
Tweed (48% wool, 37% acrylic, 6% mohair, 6% alpaca and 3% silk) 
yarn. Blazer fits sizes P, S, M and L. 

K65N Instructions only for blazer: $2.25 _ $_ 

K65KN Yarn and instructions for sizes P and S: $49.95 

Yarn and instructions for sizes M and L: $59.95 ___ _ 

The slimming, mock-cable V-neck jacket is knitted in Southern Cross’s 
Monteau (77% wool, 23% acrylic) yarn, a misty heathered blend of lav¬ 
ender, rose, blue and gray, twisted with pale sand. Jacket fits sizes P, S, 

M and L. 

K66N Instructions only for jacket: $2.25 _ _ 

K66KN Yarn and instructions for sizes P and S: $55.95 _ _ 

Yarn and instructions for sizes M and L: $64.95 _ _ 

The “big” jacket is knitted in a navy-flecked tweedy yarn and three 
warm rosy shades that accent the yoke and sleeves, all in Terra (65% 
acrylic, 35% wool) yarn. Look Anny (94% viscose, 6% nylon) yarn is 
applied after the garment is completed to highlight the stepped design 
(optional). All yarns are from Diamond Yarns. Instructions include 
easy-to-follow graph. Jacket fits sizes S-L. 

K67N Instructions only for jacket: $3 _ _ 

K67KN Yarn and instructions for jacket: $44.95 _ _ 

SUBTOTAL: _ 

B.C. and Ontario residents add 7% Provincial Sales Tax. _ 

TOTAL: _ 
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search, literature, intelligence from the 
centre, even travel money to get to fed¬ 
eral-provincial meetings. 

Apart from that, if the federal govern¬ 
ment were to let its council wither and die, 
any provincial governments not whole¬ 
hearted about their councils would find it 
very easy to follow suit. 

But advisory councils are likely to be 
around awhile yet. Newly sensitized to the 
fact that 52 percent of voters are female, 
few politicians would contemplate such a 
potentially suicidal act as killing off a 
women’s council. 

Change may be coming, however. Judy 
Erola concedes that “there’s more than a 
grain of truth” in the notion that councils 
have had their day and says, “It could be 
that councils may be restructured—and 
that might come within a decade.” 

The area in which almost everyone 
agrees change is necessary is in the mat¬ 
ter of accountability. At the grass-roots 
level, women have a right to know what 
their councils and their governments are 
doing for them. A relatively simple 
mechanism would be publication of an 
annual score card listing (a) cases made to 
government by council and (b) govern¬ 
ment’s response. 

At government level, many people ar¬ 
gue that an advisory council should report 
to Parliament as a whole, not just to a 
Cabinet minister. Erola defends the cur¬ 
rent system, saying that a parliamentary 
committee on women’s affairs would have 
an impossible job—“Would it examine 
every piece of legislation?” 

NAC’s Chaviva Hosek and women asso¬ 
ciated with both the PC and NDP parties 
favor a report to Parliament. The NDP 
critic on the status of women, Margaret 
Mitchell, says, “It’s all too close to govern¬ 
ment now—people patting each other on 
the back. We have recommended a stand¬ 
ing committee on women’s issues that 
would have some impact on all depart¬ 
ments. There would still be a minister 
responsible, but the minister would be re¬ 
sponsible to that committee.” 

As for the territorial tussles between 
council and directorate and the duplica¬ 
tion of effort that might be expected to 
result, Hellie Wilson says, “I’d like to see 
an external review of all federal services 
for women. It may turn out that it’s all 
marvelous—but I don’t think so.” 

Judy Erola is opposed to a review be¬ 
cause, she says, there’s no duplication— 
“and I know what these groups do.” 

Yes, but the women of Canada don’t. 
And maybe that’s the main point to be 
made about advisory councils. Govern¬ 
ments supposedly created them to help us. 
And that surely gives us the right to know 
more about how they operate and how 
effective a voice on our behalf they’re al¬ 
lowed to be.# 

Just before press time, Lucie Pepin re¬ 
signed as president of the federal council 
to seek the Liberal nomination for th< 
Quebec riding of Outremont. 
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Introducing Improved Luvs. 

\bur baby will go head over heels for our comfort. 


Improved Luvs is even better than ever. 

Improved Luvs helps stop leaking better 
than before. Because now our padding is 
thicker and more absorbent. 

And Improved Luvs has two rows of 
gentle, flexible gathers. Most diapers only 


have one row. 

Improved Luvs has easy-to-use refastenable 
tapes. They let you check for wetness and then 
readjust for the best fit. 

It’s all for your baby’s comfort. That’s the 
meaning of Luvs. 








the last word is yours 


BRAINTEASER 

In answer to your first brainteaser in The 
Brain & Nervous System [July] by Win¬ 
ston Collins: if Sally’s daughter is my 
son’s mother, then most of your readers 
would more likely be Sally’s daughter 
than her son-in-law. 

Elisabeth Morrison, 
Simcoe, Ont. 

TV'S LOUIS DEL GRANDE 

I thoroughly enjoyed Allan M. Gould’s 
TV's Louis Del Grande in your July issue. 
It is so refreshing to read about Del 
Grande and Martha Gibson—a couple 
dedicated to their marriage, their family 
and their faith. The success of their TV 
show, Seeing Things , undoubtedly draws 
from their many strengths. 

Theresa O'Connor, 
Oakville, Ont. 

ELIZABETH MAY'S FIGHT 
AGAINST DIOXIN 

Re Elizabeth May's Fight Against Dioxin 
by Stephen Kimber [February]: Speaking 
as a professional agrologist and as an 
interested member of the public, I feel the 
article had a strong bias in favor of May. 

The controversy surrounding this court 
case had two sides, and the public deserves 
to be told not only the environmental con¬ 
cerns but also the arguments and research 
presented by Nova Scotia Forest Indus¬ 
tries. 

Kimber’s article portrayed May as a 
hero, one that Canadian women could look 
up to and emulate. Although I agree with 
her dedication to a cause, I feel claims 
made by anyone should be able to be sub¬ 
stantiated with current expert research. 
May has consistently made public state¬ 
ments that had no scientific basis, and 
this, to me, is not the professional ap¬ 
proach to working toward your cause. 

Sherry E. Porter, P. Ag., 
Truro, N.S. 

FETAL FLUTTERS & KICKS 

I couldn’t believe it! There, on the flip side 
of the page about resolving your child’s 
fears and anxieties, in The Meaning of 
Fetal Flutters & Kicks [July] by Charlotte 
Gray, was this statement: “Fetal move¬ 
ments fascinate kids and convince them 
that a future playmate is inside your 
growing stomach.” 

How dreadful! Did Mommy eat it? Will 
it pass out the usual way after you eat 
something? 

Really, “stomach,” after all we've been 

through to get the right ideas across. “Bel¬ 
ly” would have been more appropriate, ex¬ 
plaining that your stomach is in there 
also! 

Doreen Reilhan, 
Fernie, B.C. 



Having just read Letty Cottin Pogrebin’s 
A Feminist Meditates on Motherhood in 
your July issue, I felt compelled to com¬ 
ment on an enjoyable and moving article. 

I would like to add that the last 15 years 
of knowing my mother have enriched my 
life tremendously. In this time, our rela¬ 
tionship has had the opportunity to de¬ 
velop into a friendship different from any 
other bond I have with female friends. It 
has given me the courage and indepen¬ 
dence to pursue my goals. 

Linda Soames, 
Vancouver 

I had difficulty believing that Pogrebin 
had so few friends who liked their moth¬ 
ers. I found many of the article’s claims to 
be untrue. 

Not only is my mother a terrific mother, 


she has also always been a very close 
friend. I could never envision her being 
critical or unsupportive. In fact, I feel 
sorry for those who have never experi¬ 
enced a mother’s wholehearted support 
for her daughter. 

As a direct result of my mother’s unend¬ 
ing love and support, her daughters went 
on to become an engineer, a teacher and 
an M.B.A. graduate. 

Rhonda Biasucci, 
Windsor, Ont. 

I doubt if Pogrebin would have been just 
like her mother or hated her if she had 
lived. Motherhood tends to put daughters 
in awe of their mothers, making them re¬ 
alize how much time and hard work go 
into mothering. My mother taught me to 
be a responsible parent. Maybe my job is 
to teach my daughters to be responsible 
for their lives first, family second. 

Meta MacLean, 
Mount Royal, Que. 

Pogrebin’s article really hit home. I am a 
19-year-old woman and, although I truly 
respect, honor and love my mother, I have 
never seriously thought how my life would 
be without her. I don’t think I take her for 
granted, but then again, I don’t treat her 
as if any day could be her last. We should 
offer gratitude to our mothers for the 
simple reason that they are our mothers. 

Lisa E. Rysyk, 
Tororc/o 



Chatelaine reserves the right to edit and condense letters. Readers should address their 
comments to The Last Word Is Yours, Chatelaine, Maclean Hunter Building, 777Bay St, 
Toronto M5W1A7. 
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